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Some  puts  of  this  book  I  hope  uid  beliere  jod  will  apprnve;  romo 
otben  I  feu  yon  will  diuppioTO.  It  is  not  for  the  former  reaaoD,  how- 
ever, Ibit  I  give  my  deanltory  woric  tha  hoaor  of  hiTiog  the  name  of  a 
■dioUi  of  foui  gnda  npoD  tUa  page,  bat  that  I  maj-  have  the  pleasure  ol 
tfaoa  bearing  publicly  m;  tesUmoay  to  the  value  of  your  lingulBtic  labon, 
and  the  yet  gnater  pUuDn  of  offering  yon  thia  token  of  the  friendthip  of 
Tom  ahran, 

B.  0.  W. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SoHE  of  the  following  chapters  appeared  serially 
in  the  New  York  »  Times  "  in  the  years  1877-78, 
under  the  title  of  this  book.  Others  were  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Galaxy  "  magazine  in  the 
years  1873-76.  Little  change  has  been  made  in 
them  except  by  omiasion  and  condensation.  Of  the 
author's  more  recent  writing  upon  the  same  snbject 
only  a  small  part  has  been  embodied  in  this  volume. 


PREFACE. 


Nine  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  the 
book  to  which  this  is  a  sequel.  Were  I  much  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  that  book,  or  about  the  linguistic  reputa- 
tion of  its  writer,  I  should  not  be  without  occasion  of  self- 
congratnlalion  in  respect  to  either.  The  views  of  the 
English  language  which  were  set  forth  in  "  Words  and 
their  Uses  "  need  now  no  defense ;  nor  shall  they  now  have 
any  defense  at  the  hands  of  its  author,  except  tbat  which 
they  muy  incidentally,  almost  inevitably,  receive  in  the 
course  of  an  examination  in  this  book  of  auhjecls  kindred 
to  those  of  its  predecessor.  That  usage,  even  the  usage  of 
the  best  writers,  is  not  the  final  law  of  language ;  that  in 
the  snentific  sense  of  the  word  it  is  not  a  law  at  all ;  and 
that  English  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  formal 
grammar,  are  truths  now  perceived  by  so  many  intelligent, 
well-informed,  and  thinking  men,  that  he  who  proclaimed 
them  may  safely  leave  them  to  work  out  their  proper  ends 
without  the  aid  of  further  advocacy.  The  views  taken  in 
the  book  in  question  of  the  nse  of  particular  words,  and  of 
their  perversion  from  their  proper  sense,  even  by  writers  of 
repute,  seem  also  to  need  no  apology  or  modification ;  at 
least  I  have  none  to  offer.  They  may  remain  as  they  were 
written. 

Coutroversy  is  so  extremely  disagreeable  to  me  that  I 
have  always  avoided  it,  if  I  could  do  so  without  seeming  to 
admit  that  I  had  committed  the  oSense  —  it  might  be  said 
the  literary  crime  —  of  having  undertaken  to  teach  that 
which  I  myself  had  not  studied ;  of  having  pretended  to 
knowledge  that  I  had  not  acquired.     On  a  very  few  ooc&- 
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Bious  —  three  only,  I  believe  —  I  have  been  led  to  enter 
npOQ  my  owD  defeDBe ;  but  in  each  of  these  I  was  pereon- 
ally  BGEailed ;  my  assailant  Dot  having  been  content  to  at- 
tack my  doctrine  and  to  refute  my  argument  to  the  beat  of 
his  ability,  but  having  sought  to  gibbet  me  as  a  pretender, 
and  to  establish  bis  claims  to  the  hangman's  office  by  an 
imposing  exhibition  of  his  own  enormous  "  scholarsbip." 
Such  astiaullB  as  these  only  I  have  repelled.  Otherwise  I 
am  content  to  leave  what  I  write  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
strength.  Moreover,  I  have  little  respect  for  controversy, 
or  even  for  discussion,  in  the  establishment  of  truth  or  the 
estinction  of  error.  The  disputants,  aft«r  a  fencing  match 
io  which  the  buttons  are  apt  to  come  of[  their  foils,  even  if 
rankliiig  poisou  does  not  infect  their  blades,  remain  each  of 
them  "  of  his  own  opinion  still,"  having  merely  fought  for 
the  amusement  of  the  lookers-on.  Men  in  general  are  not 
convinced  by  arguments,  pro  and  eon,  by  retorts,  by  pleas 
and  replications,  rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  surrebutters.  The 
world  at  large  learns  through  direct  dogmatic  teaching  by 
those  who  have  strong  convictions.  The  doctrines  of  such 
men,  suiting  more  or  less  the  temper  of  their  limes,  are 
tested  by  the  general  sense,  and  are  gradually  absorbed  or 
rejected  in  the  progress  of  years.  New  doctrine  must  al- 
ways be  bread  cast  upon  the  waters.' 

And  there  is  yet  another  reason  not  without  weight  for 
the  discontinuance,  if  not  for  the  avoiding,  of  controversy. 
When  a  man  or  an  army  is  beaten  there  is  an  end  of  that 
man  or  that  army,  at  least  for  the  time  being ;  but  in  argu* 
ment,  in  discussion,  there  has  yet  been  discovered  no  way 
of  preventing  the  renewed  defense  of  demonstrated  error  or 
the  reassertion  of  exploded  fallacy. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  me  that  my  declaration  of 
the  very  unimportant  nature  of  the  remains  of  formal  gram- 

'  Thif  paragraph  is  from  aa  article  in  ihe  New  York  Tima  which 
woa  publisbcci  tome  monlhs  before  the  appearance  of  Professor  Mu 
Miiltei'a  Bcticle  on  Spelling  in  the  Fortniglulg  BaiUw. 


mar  in  the  English  language,  and  of  the  otter  futility  of 
grammar  etndj  as  a  means  of  learning  to  speak  English 
trell,  waa  received  with  surprise  and  provoked  opposition. 
When,  some  ten  years  ago,  I  declared  English  to  be,  to  all 
intetiu  and  pnrpoaes,  a  grammarless  tongue,  on  the  one 
hand  were  some  who  baited  the  doctrine  as  true  and  Ac- 
cepted it;  but  on  the  other  there  were  heard  the  cries  of 
defiance  and  the  sneers  of  derision.  The  result  thus  far  is 
that  the  more  the  question  has  lieen  discussed,  the  wider  has 
been  the  spread  of  the  Itelief  among  thinking  men  that  £iig- 
lihb  has  (with  some  trifling  exceptions)  no  grammatical  cou- 
■troctioQ,  —  that  is,  construction  according  to  sjntactical 
lawe,  —  and  that  since  then  English  grammars,  so  called, 
have  been  written  and  published  in  which  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  sweep  out  a  great  deal  of  the  old  scholas- 
tic rnbbish  with  which  children  were  oramnied  and  choked 
in  the  mistaken  effort  to  teach  them  how  to  speak  the'r 
mother  tongue.  Grammars  have  been  dimiuiahing  in  vol- 
-  ume,  the  diminution  being  due  to  the  reduction  in  quantitv 
of  ddsty  nonsense,  —  of  rules  which  were  shackles  inalead 
of  guides,  and  of  examples  which  hardened  the  memory, 
but  which  did  not  teach  the  nse  of  words.  Bat  much  re- 
muns  to  be  done.  People  have  yet  fully  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  grammar  in  the  Eng- 
lish language)  that  all  systems  of  teaching  English-speak- 
ing children  their  mother  tongue  by  rules  and  exceptions, 
and  notes  and  observations,  and  cautions  and  corollaries,  are 
useless,  and  not  only  so,  but  worse,  because  such  a  syatem 
naturally  leads  to  the  injurious  misapprehension  that  writ- 
ing or  speaking  grammatically  is  something  else  than  writ- 
ing or  speaking  naturally,  —  something  else  than  saying  in 
plain  language  just  what  you  mean.  The  new  modified  and 
curtailed  grammars  are  ^o  fruits  of  an  absurd  notion  that 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  his  own  language  a  man  must 
be  taught  *omt  "  grammar  "  in  one  shape  or  another.  This 
u  bat  a  Datural  attempt  to  break  a  fall.     The  struggle  will 


go  on  nntil  at  last  the  grammarians  and  the  grammar-loving 
pedagogues,  utterly  overtbroim,  will  pass  peaceablj'  away, 
and  be  carried  out  to  sepulture  with  a  funeral  service  from 
Lindley  Murray  read  over  their  venerable  remains. 
C  English  grammar  is  lo  all  intents  and  purposes  dead. 
The  little  life  it  had  was  so  purely  fictitious  that  one  smart 
assault  extingubbed  it  forever.  The  time  is  coming,  and  it 
will  be  here  erelong,  when  there  will  be  no  more  thought 
of  teaching  an  £nglish-8peaking  boy  to  use  bis  mother 
tongue  by  grammar  rules  than  of  teaching  him  astrology.  I 
am  often  asked  why  I  do  not  write  an  English  grammar  as 
a  text-book  according  to  my  own  principles.  How  can  I 
do  so,  when  the  very  first  of  my  principles,  if  I  have  any, 
in  regard  to  English,  is  that  it  has  no  appreciable  grammar ; 
that  all  English  grammar  books,  even  the  best  of  them, 
should  be  burned ;  and  that  the  study  of  language,  as  one 
that  requires  trained  facnlties,  a  cultivated  judgment,  and 
no  little  knowledge  of  literature,  should  be  postponed  until 
a  late  period  of  the  time  passed  by  yonng  people  in  study, 
—  a  notion  horrible  to  many  teachers  of  schools,  and  ut- 
terly atximinable  to  all  publishers  of  school-books. 

The  high  priests,  and  the  low  priesta,  of  the  mysteries  of 
English  grammar  have  not  ceased  to  deal  with  me  acri- 
moniously. Let  their  railing  pass  by  me  aa  the  idle  wind : 
irritating  as  it  is,  I  would  much  rather  face  it  than  a  sharp 
northwester.  1  wish,  however,  to  put  one  of  their  misrep- 
resentutious  in  its  proper  light.  They  try  to  bring  upon 
me  the  odium  that  pertains  lo  arrogance.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  them,  I  "  assume  to  be  a  critical  authority  upon  the 
English  language,"  and  also  "  an  adept  in  the  use  "  of  it. 
These  assertions  are  absolutely  untrue  in  letter  and  in 
spirit  I  assume  no  such  authority,  nor  have  I  ever  as- 
sumed it,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  profess  no  snch  skill ; 
nor  have  1  ever  written  or  said  a  word  implying  such  pro- 
fession, 1  do  not  profess  —  I  may  say  that  I  hardly  try  — 
to  write  good  English ;  I  only  profess  to  know,  what  hun< 


ireds  of  mj  readers  know  as  well  aa  I  do,  when  good 
English  IB  written.  Did  I  not  believe  thai,  I  know  this,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  preanming  in  me  to  write  what  I 
have  written  upon  (his  BubjecL  Yet  so  absolutely  nnlme 
is  this  accusation,  that  I  am  not  in  the  position  even  of  hav- 
ing put  m;seU  forward  as  a  critical  writer  apon  language, 
or  upon  art,  or  any  other  subject  except  Shakespeare. 
"  Words  and  their  Uses "  is  not  a  gathering  of  volunteer 
essays.  The  papers  of  which  it  is  made  op  are  chiefly  the 
fruit  of  inquiries  addressed  to  me  by  strangers  j  and  they 
were  published,  as  is  the  case  with  all  else  that  I  have  writ- 
ten, because  people  paid  me  for  the  right  to  publish  them. 
I  would  much  rather  have  spent  my  time  and  such  strength 
as  I  have  upon  some  other  subject. 

Yet  I  have  one  other  motive  than  that  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  for  I  do  verily  believe  that  whoever  writes  as 
these  grammarians  teach  men  to  write  will  be  sure  never 
to  produce  a  sentence  worth  reading.  A  man  who  takes 
thought  about  his  "  grammar,"  and  is  in  an  anxious  frame 
of  mind  as  to  whether  his  sentences  will  parse,  may  as  well 
lay  down  his  pen  if  he  writes  for  other  readers  than  him- 
self. A  man  whooe  writing,  even  for  its  style,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  matter,  is  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed, 
has  other  things  upon  his  mind  than  the  construction  of  his 
sentences  according  to  the  "  mles  of  grammar ; "  and  to 
show  this  to  my  readers  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  book 
and  of  its  predecessor.  He  who  can  write  what  is  worth 
the  reading  may  make  his  own  grammar;  and  he  surely  will 
do  BO,  as  all  such  men,  great  writers  or  small,  have  done 
before  him.  Many  of  them,  indeed  all  of  them,  have  fallen 
into  formal  errors,  —  errors  which  offer  very  pretty  occa- 
»ion8  for  the  gratiScation  of  the  critical  malice  of  such 
censors  as  those  that  I  am  noticing.  Addison,  who  criti- 
cised others,  and  whose  own  style  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  model,  erred  often  thus ;  and  even  Goldsmith,  whose 
style  is  more  correct,  and,  in  my  judgment,  more  pleasing, 


committed  bIdb  against  "  grammar  "  of  which  I  am  Bure  that 
thiB  sort  of  critics  could  not  be  guilty;  as  Bure  as  I  am  that 
their  writing  would  be  quite  free  from  some  other  peculiar- 
ities which  have  been  remarked  in  those  authors.  I  com- 
mend them  to  their  attention ;  they  may  parse  them  and 
criticise  them  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  find  congenial 
occupadon  io  Bo  doing.* 

It  is  a  reproach  upon  grammatical  studiea  that  they  tend 
to  produce  a  swarm  of  semi-literary  censors  who  dart  singly 
or  iu  flocks  upon  those  who  enter  their  field,  singing  and 
stinging  with  a  delight  and  a  venom  at  least  as  great  as 
that  of  their  insect  prototypes.  Like-them,  they  are  really 
of  almost  inexpressible  insignidcance ;  but  like  them  they 
manage  to  make  chemBelves  heard,  and  felt,  and  hated. 
Those,  indeed,  we  can  keep  off  by  bars  and  nets,  or  drive 
away  by  odors  which  are  only  less  uoisome  than  their  buzz 
and  their  bit« ;  but  against  these  there  is  no  bar.  Their 
impudence  surmounts  and  their  impertinence  penetrates  all 
defenses.  Their  glee  over  the  annoyance  which  they  hope 
to  inflict  is,  like  that  of  their  model,  more  irritating  than 
their  little  sting ;  although  against  that  there  is  no  protec* 
tiou  but  a  moral  indifference  which  is  as  rare  as  a  skin  thick 
as  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 

These  carpers,  even  in  their  best  moodi,  think,  and  feel, 
and  write  with  the  motive  embodied  in  the  saying,  "  Phy- 
sician, heal  thyself,"  than  which  a  more  foolish  requisition 

I  Picbing  flam  is  poor  busineas,  bnt  Addison,  for  example,  could 
write,  and  not  onlf  writi^  bnt  leave  uncoirecKd,  sach  lenteDces  as  this 
Id  bis  Btmarlci  on  Seseral  Parts  of  Italy:  — 

"  The  marble  of  the  nrch  looks  verj  vrhiie  and  fresh,  as  being  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  and  salt^ea-vaponi,  that  hj  continuall;  fretting 
it  preserves  itself  from  that  mouldy  color,  which  others  of  cho  same 
materinls  have  contracted."    (Fifth  edition,  II3G.) 

This  niii;ht  have  been  written  Yty  Mrs.  Gsmp.  Snch  canfnsian 
mars  the  charm  of  Addison's  writings  not  so  rartlj  as  some  of  those 
who  would  have  na  believe  that  ib«y  give  their  dajs  and  nights  to 
the  stndy  of  them  would  seem  to  think. 


irai  never  uttered.  That  a  phyeiciaD  caDnot  beal  himself 
is  no  ground  for  belief  that  hie  advice  may  not  profit 
others ;  nor  is  even  the  fact  that  he  is  ailing  evidence  that 
be  is  ignorant  of  his  condition  or  unable  to  better  iL  He 
may  be,  of  choice  or  necessity,  too  much  occupied  with 
others'  troubles  to  look  after  hts  own.  The  occasion  when 
this  saying  nas  first  uttered  is  an  exponent  of  its  spirit, 
which  was  more  fully  expressed  when  the  Ferson  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  told  by  those  who  passed  Him  "  wag* 
ging  their  heads,"  as  these  others  wag  theirs,  that  if  He 
was  what  He  was  accused  of  professiug  to  be.  He  might 
save  Himself.  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  an  example  to  be 
followed ;  and  any  endeavor  to  discredit  what  I  teach  by 
criticism  of  my  own  writing  is  entirely  from  the  purpose. 
Consequently,  writers  of  the  class  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  not  find  it  profitable  to  waste  time,  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per upon  me.  I  have  noticed  them  vicariously  now  once 
for  all,  and  have  paid  in  advance  all  their  claims  upon  me, 
saying  grace.  Franklin-wise,  "  over  the  whole  pork-barrel." 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  free  of  them  because  I  have  not  in 
these  pages  or  elsewhere  made  any  personal  remarks  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  them.  As  well  might  a  man  walk 
through  Donnybrook  Fair  with  a  shillelagh  in  hb  hand  and 
expect  not  to  be  assaulted  because  he  attacked  no  one,  as 
to  write  on  the  language  of  his  day  and  escape  personal 
attack  from  these  pene-l iterators.  There  is  but  one  way 
of  placating  ihem  in  my  case,  and  that  is  that  publishers 
should  engage  thein  instead  of  me  to  write  upon  this  sub- 
ject. And  on  a  certain  trifling  condition  I  am  more  than 
wiUing  that  they,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  take  my  place. 
Like  the  boy  on  the  edge  of  the  battle  in  "  Henry  V.," 
"  I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety." 
Let  the  publishers  pay  me  the  money,  and  let  them  write 
the  boohs,  and  I  will  gladly  resign  my  office  for  some  other 
more  to  my  liking. 

For  the  method  of  writing  which  most  of  this  class  of 
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critics  commend  I  have  no  respect  Tbey  may  choose  to 
write  by  nile,  and  it  may  answer  their  parpose  to  do  so; 
but  I  do  not'  BO  choose,  nor  wonid  it  answer  my  purpose. 
My  mother  t«ngue  is  mine  by  inheritance  and  by  occupa- 
tion, as  it  is  also  that  of  most  of  my  readers,  and  I  use  it, 
have  used  it,  and  shall  use  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  me,  and 
not  as  if  I  belonged  to  it,  caring  only  to  say  what  I  mean 
in  such  a  nay  as  to  impress  it  upon  my  readers,  and  with 
utter  iadiSerence  to  the  rules  of  any  grammarian  or  the 
dictums  of  any  lexicographer.  I  am  not  like  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  pedant,  "  who  dares  not  thinke  a  thought  that 
the  nominative  case  governs  not  the  verl)e."  To  snch  a  po- 
sition of  independence  I  hope  to  bring  others. 

So  much  in  referen'ce  to  what  has  been  said  about 
"Words  and  their  Uses "  and  its  author  by  those  who  have 
put  themselves  forward  as  representatives  of  the  gratnmari- 
nns  and  the  precedent-hunters.  Of  late  some  of  them,  pos- 
sibly in  ignorance  of  what  was  written  on  both  sides  of  this 
question  years  ago,  have  sounded  the  tnimpetKaJ]  to  contro- 
versy. But  to  what  good  this  fighting  over  of  old  battles  F 
What  they  talk  about  happened  cotuuh  Planco. 

The  republicaiion  in  England  —  I  do  not  know  in  what 
quarter  —  of  some  of  these  chapters  in  their  original  form 
brought  me  letters  from  uuknowu  correspondents  there,  one 
of  whom  says  something  (which  he  bad  before  said  publicly 
in  England),  the  truth,  and  indeed  the  importance,  of  which 
I  would  be  the  last  person  to  andervalue.  This  ia,  that  my 
view  of  English  grammar  had  occurred  to  him  and  to  others. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  I  own  wiib  pleasure,  that 
no  small  part  of  any  worth  or  importance  nhich  the  theory 
of  English  speech  set  forth  by  me  in  the  following  pages, 
and  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  some  years  ago,  may  have, 
is  largely  dne  to  the  fact  that  it  gives  form  and  utterance 
to  doubts  and  queries  which  have  of  late  years  sprung  up 
a  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons, 
for  whom  I  have  only  had  the  good  fortune  to  speak,  going 
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before  them,  proteBting  and   propbesfbg  ia  the  name  of 


The  title  of  this  book,  like  that  of  its  pret^ecesBOr,  telU 
plaioly  enough  the  purpose  with  which  the  articles  of  which 
it  is  composed  were  written.  That  purpose  was  Ui  lead  in- 
telligent and  fairly  well  educated  pereons,  who  had  made  no 
special  study  of  language,  and  who  were  perhaps  acquainted 
with  iio  language  but  their  own,  to  a  knowledge  of  good 
English,  to  help  them  to  protect  themselves  agaiust  the  con- 
tamination of  debasing  infiuences  in  speech,  to  show  them, 
BO  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,  the  virtue  and  the  beauty  of  a 
plain,  simple,  direct,  and  exact  use  of  their  mother  tongue, 
that  tongue  which  has  been  for  three  hundred  years  the 
noblest,  strongest,  richest,  most  Targely  capable  language 
ever  uttered  by  man.  The  liberation  of  English  from  the 
restraints  of  formal  grammar,  the  wide  diffusion  among 
those  who  are  born  to  speak  it  of  such  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion as  makes  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  readers,  and  the  free- 
dom of  English  literature  from  that  authoritative  academic 
indaence  which  is  almost  paramoont  in  the  literature  of 
other  civilised  peoples,  combine  to  endow  it  on  the  one 
hand  with  a  nnioa  of  strength,  flexibility,  and  iaartificiality, 
in  which  it  is  peculiar,  and  to  expose  it  on  the  other  to 
perversion  and  defilement.  To  the  latter  liability,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  newspapers,  and  the  fact  that  English  newspa- 
pers, and  even  English  books,  are  largely  written  by  per- 
sons who  are  altogether  without  literary  training,  greatly 
conlrihute.  If  Horace  could  justly  say,  "  We  all,  educated 
and  uneducated,  write  poetry,"  what  might  be  said  now  of 
English-speaking  men,  and  of  English-speaking  women  I 
And  what  is  true  of  all  the  peoples  to  whom  English 
is  their  mother  tongue  is  peculiarly  and  dangerously  tme 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  day. 
Here  the  English  language  ia  in  the  hands,  ia  almost  at  the 
mercy,  of  a  public  which  unites,  in  a  degree  unprecedented, 
inteliectaal  activity  and  independence  of  thought  with  iiif» 
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nor  education,  and,  what  is  almoat  worse  in  regard  to  lan- 
guage than  no  education,  that  half-education  which  is  got 
from  test-books  and  text-book  teachers  io  public  schools- 
There  is  no  worse  English,  in  some  respects,  than  that 
which  is  spoken  and  written  bj  those  who  learn  their  lan- 
guage iu  "  American  "  public  schools.  Better  speak  the 
dialect  of  a  peasant  in  the  remotest  rural  shire  la  England, 
than  such  a  prim,  pretentious  language,  begotten  by  gram- 
mar upon  dictionary.  That  at  leust  would  be  genuine  and 
natural  -,  this  is  fictitious  and  artifiraal.  The  tendency  of 
our  public-school  teaching  in  language  is  toward  a  combing. 
tion  of  vulgarity  and  pomposity.  And  this  tendency  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  addiction  of  our  public  to  the 
reading  of  newspapers.  Whatever  advantages  this  habit 
may  have  in  other  respects,  it  would  be  well,  so  far  as  our 
language  is  concerned,  if  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
every  thousand  of  our  newspapers  could  be  suppressed  to- 
morrow. 

Errors,  harmful  errors,  in  the  use  of  language,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  the  uneducated  and  the  half-educated 
writers  who  address  and  mislead  the  public  in  such  quar- 
ters. Perversions  of  words  from  their  proper  uses  occur 
even  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have,  and  who  deserve, 
an  honored  place  in  literature.  Upon  the  latter,  as  well  as 
upon  the  former,  I  have  ventured  to  comment,  although  I 
am  conscious  that  I  myself  am  not  unlikely  to  be  among 
the  sinners  in  this  respect.  But  what  of  that  ?  Do  two 
wrongs  ever  make  one  right?  I  stand  as  ready  to  con- 
demn myself  as  to  censure  any  other.  It  may  be  said 
that  no  small  proportion  of  the  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  living  languages  are  due  to  these 
unconscious  perversions.  None  the  less,  however,  is  per- 
version to  be  deplored.  If  perversion  could  be  lessened,' 
change  would  be  lessened,  and  language  would  continue  the 
longer  a  medium  of  eipresston  comprehensible  and  unmis- 
takable by  all  those  by  whom  it  is  spoken.     Wliat  a  bles»- 


ing  would  it  have  been  to  mankind  if  an  unchanged  conll- 
Duity  ol  English  speech  had  made  the  greater  part  of  Uie 
labor  of  Bome  of  Shakespeare's  commentators  superfluous, 
and  the  rest  of  it  impossible!  Such  a  continuity  haa  be- 
gun to  prevail.  The  writers  of  the  Elisabethan  period 
needed  rommentators  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  a  hun- 
dred years  later  ;  but  the  Queen  Anne  writers  need  no  com- 
ment  to  make  their  language  comprehensible  to  us,  who 
come  nearly  two  centuries  after  them.  It  was  in  the  hops 
of  effecting  something  toward  this  desirable  end  that  I  be- 
gan the  writings  which  have  resulted  in  "  Words  and  their 
Uses,"  and  in  its  present  sequel.  I  have  been  led  by  the 
suggestions  of  others  and  by  the  tendencies  of  the  times 
into  the  discussion  of  other  topics,  connected  with  the  main 
purpose  which  I  had  in  view,  particularly  the  proposed 
change  in  English  spelling;  but  this  I  hope  will  be  not  nn- 
at^ep table  to  my  readers. 

To  those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  have  not  written  what,  by  any  streteh  of  the 
term,  may  rightly  be  called  a  grammar,  or  even  a  grammatr 
ical  dissertation.  Nor  have  I  sought  or  desired  to  present 
my  readers  with  anything  like  a  teitbook,  or  with  a  "scien- 
tifio"  and  "  exhaustive  "  treatment  of  my  subjecL  And  my 
discursive  discnssions  are  absolutely  without  any  grammat- 
ical  tendency.  .They  will  not  help  any  one  to  parse ;  and 
those,  therefore,'  who  pine  to  parse  elegantly,  and  to  take 
prizes  in  the  [tarsing  matches  that  will  naturally  follow  the 
spelling  matches  that  have  fired  so  many  ardent  minds  with 
emulation  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  need  not  look 
for  help  in  this  book. 

Nor  will  the  book  teach  any  one  to  spell.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  not  the  highest  respect  for  spelling :  I  don't 
take  it  to  heart.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  is, 
indeed,  desirable ;  but  a  lack  of  strict  conformity  to  the  re- 
ceived orthography  of  the  time  is  not  a  matter  of  such  grave 
importance  that  an  occasional  lapse  from  it  should  fill  any 


one  with  shame,  or  be  made  the  occauoii  of  ridicule.  Many 
persons  are  born  with  the  capacity  to  be  good  spellers,  and 
they  become  so  early  in  life  by  a  kind  of  intuition.  Others 
are  made  so,  but  more  rarely,  by  study  and  practice.  Some 
persons  never  learn  to  spell  with  nnerring  correctness;  and 
these  are  far  from  being  the  dullest  or  the  least  instructed  of 
mankind.  I  have  known  ao  many  persons,  feeble-minded 
and  ignorant,  nbo  were  irreproachable  in  this  respect,  that, 
having  met  with  others  who  were  able  to  utter  the  thoughU 
of  strong  and  richly-stored  minds  with  clearness  and  force, 
but  who  were  hardly  able  to  write  one  page  oE  a  letter  with- 
ont  some  failure  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  that  Jug- 
gernaut of  the  timid  in  language,  "  the  dictionary,"  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  perfection  in  orthography  naturally 
belonged  rather  to  the  former  class  than  to  the  latter,  and 
that  they  who  took  to  spelling  were  they  whose  words  were 
likely  to  be  of  small  importance,  whether  they  spelled  well 
or  ill.  Of  course,  this  is  not  really  so.  There  are  fools 
aad  ignoramuses  who  spell  badly,  and  wise  and  learned  men 
who  never  go  astray  in  this  respect ;  it  only  remains  that 
deviation  from  the  received  orthography  of  the  day,  if  not 
frequent  or  gross,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  inca* 
paoity  or  ignorance. 

And  English  orthography,  so  called,  is  so  unsystematic 
that  it  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  an  ultimate  end  of  the 
highest  importance,  or  even,  either  as  process  or  as  result,  of 
very  great  intellectual  value.  Its  only  real  standard  is  us- 
age, its  only  safe  guide  is  etymology  ;  and  the  latter,  often 
disregarded,  it  is  now  sought  by  many  learned  phUologists, 
and  particularly  by  many  phonologists,  to  set  aside  in  favor 
of  the  phonetic  method. 

The  proposed  change  seems  to  me  to  be  needless  and  fall 
of  peril,  for  reasons  which  are  given  somewhat  fally  in  the 
course  of  the  second  division  of  this  book,  in  which  the  va- 
rious  arguments  in  its  tavoT  which  have  been  presented 
within  the  last  few  years  by  distinguished  philolo^ts  an 
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examined  freely  and  without  tinuditj,  but  I  hope  not  with- 
out due  deference.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  ia  altogether 
too  much  ado  made  about  this  question  of  Bpelling,  which, 
M  sigiiB  cannot  represent  sounds  but  can  only  suggest  them, 
most  after  all  be  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  aud  of  fash- 
ion, in  which  changes  are  likely  to  take  place  for  the  mere 
sake  of  coDvenieuce  and  of  fashion.  For  example,  the  Tur- 
Tejdtops  of  orthography,  even  in  the  last  geuetation,  in- 
usted  upon  munck  aa  the  spelling  of  the  word  which  all 
sane  people  now  write  miuic ;  and  our  children  may  yet 
horrify  some  of  ub  by  writing  brie  or  hrik,  instesd  of  hriek, 
iu  coufonnity  to  a  new  fashion  of  their  dme.  Whoever, 
therefore,  in  that  case  should  now  write  mutick  or  brie 
would  be  merely  behind  or  before  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

The  committee  of  emisent  scholars  appointed  by  the 
American  Philological  Society  to  consider  (and  to  advocate) 
the  scheme  of  phonetic  spelling  presented  as  the  result  of 
their  labors  a  temperate  and  cautious  report,  the  point  of 
which  was  that  it  would  be  well  to  drop  gradually  some  of 
our  BuperfluooB  terminal  aud  double  letters.  Well  enongh  : 
■nch  changes  are  stire  to  come  gradually  in  the  course  of 
time  hereafter  as  tbey  have  come  in  the  course  of  time  here- 
tofore. But  it  surely  was  not  necessary  that  Whitney,  and 
Uarcb,aDd  Haldeman,  and  Trumbull,  and  Child  should  bow 
the  heavens  on  high  aud  come  flying  all  abroad  to  tell  us 
that.  The  point  to  be  decided  a  whether,  for  example,  we 
shall  v^Wfisik  in  the  singular,  ^/inx  in  the  plural,  aud  jizi- 
t&uH  find  Jitikl  and  Jwititt  iu  the  derivatives.  Against  that 
which  is  the  entering  wedge  of  a  scheme  that  will  rive  our 
written  language  into  such  splinters  I  have  protested  and 
endeavored  to  reason. 

In  the  first  division  of  this  book  au  examination  of  a 
thorough  and  systematic  discuBsion  of  the  BO-calied  sounds 
of  letters,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  philologists,  from 
whom  1  venture  to  differ  on  Bome  points,  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  remarks  upou  the  pronunciation  of  English,  which  I 


hope  will  not  be  found  without  interest  and  value.  But  I 
do  Dot  undertake  to  teach  pronunciation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  uot  sure  that  I  pronounce  correctlj  myself ; 
whether  I  did  eo  or  not  never  having  been  a  matter  of  any 
thought  or  care  lo  me  at  any  time  of  my  life,  that  I  can  re- 
member ;  any  more  than  whether  I  spelled  correctly,  as  to 
which  I  have  never  within  my  memory  given  myself  the 
least  trouble.  Next,  I  doubt  very  much  the  ability  of  any 
one  to  teach  pronunciation  by  the  use  of  letters,  or  of  any 
printed  signs  whatever,  however  ingeniously  contrived. 
For,  whether  a  sound  is  indicated  by  a  combinatioa  of  let- 
ters or  by  a  special  sign,  the  question  at  ouce  arises,  must 
arise.  What  is  the  sound  thus  indicated  ?  To  which  there 
is  no  answer,  can  be  no  answer,  except  by  the  voice  uttering 
the  sound  ;  and  having  that,  the  sign  is  a  superfluity  at  best, 
atworst  a  stumbling-block.  Pronunciation  ean not  he  taught 
otherwise  than  by  speech ;  and  thus  it  is  always  learned. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  reason  why  1  do  not  pro* 
pose  to  teach  pronunciation ;  which  is  that  it  is  not  to  be 
learned  by  study  and  from  teachers,  even  from  those  who 
teach  orally.  Pronunciation  is  acquired  slowly,during  youth ; 
it  comes  insensibly  ;  it  strikes  root  deeply  ;  it  is  almost  in- 
eradicable. After  maturity  it  is  positively  so  in  most  cases. 
Those  in  which  it  is  notare  so  few  that  they  may  be  left  ont 
of  consideration.  Gross  faults  in  this  respect  maybe  corrected 
by  observation,  by  practice,  and  by  careful  watching  ;  but  let 
excitement  once  relax  the  coDsciousness  and  the  vi^lance  of 
the  speaker,  and  early  habit,  which  in  language  seems  not 
second  nature  but  lirst  nature,  instantly  resumes  its  sway, 
and  the  precise  speaker  by  rule  of  a  minute  beforo  lapses 
into  provincialism  or  vulgarity.  There  is  do  guide  to  good 
pronunciation  but  daily  association  with  the  best  speakers  ; 
and  that,  to  be  effective,  should  begin  early  in  life. 

And  when  I  am  asked,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  often  am 
asked,  what  dictionary  is  the  Ijest  authority,  I  am  obliged 
to  say,  as  I  am  nhen  people  ask  me  how  to  spell  paraUd, 
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that  I  doo't  koow.  There  are  dicUoDaries  which  are  nse- 
fnl  and  full  of  informatioo,  but  in  living  language  there  is 
no  authority,  and  can  be  uoue.  Usage  —  the  nsage  of  the 
most  cultivated  sodety  —  is  the  only  guide ;  and  this  should 
be,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is,  moulded  by  reason  and  an- 
alogy. But  if  oeage  chooses  to  set  reason  and  analogy 
aside  it  will  do  so.  Dictionaries  are  but  records  of  usage, 
as  it  has  been  observed  by  the  dictionary  makers ;  and  the 
changes  of  language  —  that  is,  of  speech  —  are  so  constant 
and  so  subtle  that  a  dictionary  can  hardly  be  well  launched 
upon  the  public  before  it  begins  to  be  hiatorical,  a  record  of 
obsolescent  sounds  and  meanings. 

The  most  important  part  of  our  every^day  English  has  not 
to  do  with  grammar,  or  with  spelling,  or  with  pronuadation. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  right  use  of  words  as  to  tlieir  meaoing 
and  their  logical  connection;  and  this  ma^  be  learned  by 
stndy  and  by  care  at  almost  any  tJme  of  life.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  need  of  such  study  and  care,  here  is  the  close  of 
a  sentence  which  I  found  in  an  official  letter  written  by  a 
man  who  I  know  was  very  sensitive  sbont  his  "  grammar," 
and  who  never  by  any  chance  misspelled  a  word  :  — 

" .  .  .  .  that  this  is  paid  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 

Revenue  from  funds  temporally  advanced  from  small  seiz- 
ures, and  that  the  sum  is  reimbursed  by  the  auctiooeers." 

This  man  did  not  see  that  what  he  had  written  was  ab- 
solute uousense.  To  him  there  was  no  difference  between 
UmparaS^  and  Umporanly ;  nor  could  he  see  that  funds 
could  not  be  advanced  from  seizures,  but  that  they  must  be 
advanced  from  the  products  of  seizures ;  and  he  was  in  like 
manner  incapable  of  seeing  that,  although  a  man  or  a  cor- 
porate body  may  be  reimbursed,  a  sum  is  returned  or  re- 
funded. A  man  is  reimbursed  by  the  return  of  money 
which  he  has  laid  out  Correspondence,  every  sentence  of 
which  will  "  parse,"  and  every  word  of  which  is  spelled 
correctly,  is  infested  with  a  pestilent  use  of  knguage  like 
this.  It  is  this  department  of  language,  not  grammar  and 
orthography,  that  needs  attention. 


With  such  misuseB  and  p«T'erBionB  of  words  philology 
does  not  coaoern  it§elf,  although  they  furaigh  it  in  the  end 
witli  some  of  the  materials  upon  which  it  works.  Now  it 
b  in  the  very  field  which  philology  passes  by  that  I  have 
labored.  Into  any  higher  realm  of  linguistic  endeavor  this 
book  and  its  predecessor  venture  but  rarely,  and  then  only 
incidentally.  Their  chief  purpose  is  the  humbler  one  of 
striving  to  do  what  may  be  done  to  help  their  readers  to 
use  language  reasonably,  consistently,  normally,  and  with- 
out coarseness  on  one  side  or  affectation  of  elegance  on  the 
other;  to  do  what  may  be  done  to  check  early  perversion 
of  language,  which  unchecked  may  pass  into  unrestrainable 
usage,  as  a  pebble  may  turn  aside  or  disperse  a  rill  which 
might  unchecked  become  a  brook  and  then  a  river.  That 
the  first  of  these  books  has  done  something  in  this  way, 
yet  far  too  little,  their  writer  has  the  satisfaction  of  know* 
ing.  He  has  seen  that  he  has  effected  somewhat,  and  he 
bopes  to  effect  somewhat  more,  toward  diminishing  the 
number  of  monstrosities  in  language  which  fature  philolo- 
gista  will  have  to  record,  to  examine,  and  to  endeavor  to 
explun ;  and  with  that  somewhat,  be  it  little  or  much,  he 
will,  as  to  this  small  part  of  tus  life's  work,  be  content 

E.  G.  W. 

Hnr  Tou,  JpHt,  1880. 
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SPEECH. 


EYERT-DAT  ENGLISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLISH   PRONUNCIATION:  THE  VOWELS. 

A  KINSWOMAN  of  mine,  a  lady  who  lives  in  the 
country,  was  looking  for  the  coming  of  a  woman  whom 
she  hired  at  odd  times  as  a  helper  in  housework ; 
when,  after  some  delay,  a  lank,  shy  girl  appeared',  and 
said  that  her  mother  could  n't  come,  "  'cause  yes'day 
she  was  pickin'  cherries  on  sheers,  an'  she  fell  down 
an'  hurt  herself  scan'lous."  The  use  of  scandalous 
to  express  severity  of  bodily  injury,  although  not  in 
the  highest  style  of  English,  may  be  passed  over  for 
the  present;  and  certainly  the  elegant  people  who 
use  awful  to  express  a  great  degree  of  excellence  or 
of  pleasure,  as  in  "  awfully  nice,"  and  "  awfully 
pretty,"  and  even  "  awfully  jolly,"  would,  on  Chris* 
tian  principles,  have  to  cast  out  a  very  considerable 
beam  from  their  own  eyes  before  picking  at  this  mote 
in  the  eye  of  their  humble  sister.  We  are  concerned 
now  with  the  conditions  on  which  she  said  that  her 
mother  was  picking  cherries.  It  was  "  on  sheers,"  a 
kind  of  payment  not  uncommon  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  custom  now  among  the  best  speakers  is  to 
say  shares^  not  sheers  ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  infer 
that  this  girl  pronounced  share  sheer ^  or,  to  put  the 
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question  more  simply  and  concisely,  that  she  gave  to 
the  letter  a  the  sound  of  the  letter  ef  I  am  snre  that 
she  did  not  j  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  nei- 
ther she  nor  her  mother  ever  saw  the  word  share,  and 
that  bad  they  seen  it  they  would  not  have  known 
what  it  was ;  for  they  could  not  read.  (And,  by  the 
bye,  I  doubt  that,  their  condition  in  life  being  what 
it  was,  they  were  therefore  any  the  leas  virtuoua  or 
even  the  leas  happy.)  The  girl  called  her  mother's 
part  of  the  fruit  of  such  work  a  "  sheer"  because  her 
mother  so  called  it,  and  the  mother  did  so  for  tbe 
same  reason  ;  and  so  back  through  generations,  no 
one  of  whom  probably  could  read  or  spell,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  be  said  to  give  a  the  sound  of  ee. 
But  this  word,  this  vocal  sound  which  is  indicated 
by  the  characters  share,  haa  during  all  these  gen- 
erations been  written  in  other  ways,  and  in  fact  is 
now  so  written ;  for  example,  shear  and  shire.  It 
is  written  in  the  last  way  in  the  name  of  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  these  people  lived,  —  Mon- 
mouthshire, New  Jersey.  A  shiie  is  merely  that 
part  of  a  country  which  is  cut  off  —  that  is,  sheared 
—  from  the  rest.  Indeed,  if  etymology  and  long 
usage  are  of  any  authority,  this  word,  which  ia 
the  Anglo-Saxon  idre,  is  more  properly  sheer  than 
share.  I  have  not  traced  the  changes  step  by  step  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  change,  which  until  re- 
cently bad  taken  place  only  among  literate  people,  is 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  i  and  of 
e.  Some  centuries  ago  the  former  bad,  as  it  has  now 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  sound  of  our  modern 
English  e,  and  the  latter  had  tbe  sound,  or  nearly 
the  sound,  of  our  modern  English  a.  So  shire  came 
to  be  written  sheer,  and  sheer  to  be  pronounced  and 
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then  written  share.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  I  think,  to  be  accurate  in  any  such  deduc- 
tion ;  for  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  uncertainty  upon  this  point. 

Mere  uncertainty  as  to  pronunciation  may,  however, 
be  disregarded  in  the  consideration  of  the  present 
subject :  the  confusion  of  sounds  and  of  letters  is  the 
only  important  matter.  This  has  obtained,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  in  many  other  words ;  for  example, 
chair ^  which  most  of  us  have  heard  pronounced  cheer 
by  some  people.  And  among  the  people  who  have 
so  pronounced  it  was  Shakespeare,  in  one  passage  of 
whose  writings  the  reading  is  made  ambiguous  by 
this  confusion.  la  "  Macbeth,"  Act  V.,  Scene  3,  the 
usurper  says,  according  to  the  earliest  copy,  the  folio 
of  1623,  — 

**Thi8  push 
Will  cheery  me  ever  or  diseate  me  now.*' 

Some  editors  read  "  cheei^  me,"  others  "  chair  me ; " 
but  the  alternative  phrase,  ^'  or  disseat  me,"  seems  to 
me  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  "  chair  me  "  is 
what  Shakespeare  meant.  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  as  little  doubt  that  he  also  meant  a  punning  sug- 
gestion of  cheer ^  and  that  the  form  in  which  the  word 
appears  in  the  folio  is  a  mere  phonographic  irregu- 
larity of  spelling. 

It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  Shakespeare 
called  a  chair  a  cheer^  but  this  passage  does  not 
make  it  absolutely  certain  that  he  did  so ;  for  the 
question  arises,  How  did  he  pronounce  cheer  f  There 
is  very  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  numerous 
words  in  which  we  use  the  sound  of  our  modem  Eng- 
lish e  he  used  that  of  our  modern  English  a;  the 
written  letter  being  constantly  e. 
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The  question  as  to  the  sound  given  to  these  vowels 
is  involved  in  very  great  confusion,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  never  be  satisfactorily  soWed.  If,  how- 
ever, I  am  sure  of  anything  in  regard  to  English  pro- 
nunciation in  past  days,  it  is  that  we  can  be  sure 
only  that  certain  words  had  certain  sounds  ;  not  that 
certain  letters  had,  by  rule,  such  and  such  sounds. 
Words  were  spoken  as  independent  wholes,  and  not 
as  the  combinations  of  certain  letters ;  except  by  a 
few  pedantfl  whom  Shakespeare  himself  ridicules  in 
"Love's  Labor's  Lost.".  It  is  only  of  comparatively 
late  years,  since  the  not  very  profitable  study  of  dic- 
tionaries, pronouncing  and  other,  was  begun,  that 
the  mass  of  even  the  more  intelligent  and  better  ed- 
ucated people  have  regarded  their  words  as  the  result 
of  the  putting  tc^ther  of  certain  signs  of  sounds 
called  letters.  They  spoke,  and  on  the  whole  still 
speak,  the  words — that  is,  the  sounds  —  signifying 
thoughts  or  things,  as  they  heard,  pr  hear,  them 
spoken  by  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  their  friends, 
without  knowing  or  caring  anything  about  the  rela- 
tion of  those  words  to  written  language. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  English  pronun- 
ciation these  facts  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind.  They  are,  however,  too  generally  disregarded, 
or  set  openly  at  naught.  Walker,  for  instance,  opens 
his  remarks  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  by 
saying,  "  A  has  three  loug  sounds  and  two  short 
ones,"  But,  assuming  his  classification,  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  three  long  and  two  short  vowel  sounds 
in  the  English  language  which  appear  in  syllables 
that  may  be  written  with  the  letter  a.  This  is  no 
quibble  ;  for  if  in  those  words  or  syllables  the  vowel 
sound  were  to  change,  —  as   in  many  cases   it  has 
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changed,  —  the  letter  would  yet  remain,  as  in  many 
such  cases,  we  may  say  in  most  such  cases,  it  has  re- 
mained, although  in  some  it  has  changed;  the  fact 
being  that  there  has  never  been,  is  not,  and,  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  can  never  be  an  exact  correspond- 
ence of  the  written  sign  to  the  spoken  sound. 

Among  the  interesting  recent  contributions  to  Eng- 
lish phonology  is  Professor  Whitney's  paper  on  "  The 
Elements  of  English  Pronunciation,"  which  appears 
in  his  *'  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies."  It  con- 
tains not  a  few  assertions  which  cannot  but  have  sur- 
prised those  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  English 
from  the  lips  of  its  best  speakers ;  but  these  do  little 
to  impair  the  interest  of  the  learned  writer's  record 
of  his  patient  and  minute  investigation  of  his  subject. 
Let  us  examine  this  record,  not  with  the  purpose  of 
criticising  its  phonological  principles,  but,  using  it  as 
a  guide,  with  the  humbler  although  not  less  practi- 
cally useful  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  what 
is  the  best  form  of  English  speech,  and  what  are  the 
nature  and  the  causes  of  the  more  important  devia- 
tions from  that  standard. 

Professor  Whitney's  method  is  an  analysis  of  his 
own  pronunciation,  or,  in  his  own  words,  of  his  own 
"  peculiarities  of  utterance."  The  method  is  a  good 
one,  considering  who  the  observer  is  and  who  the  ob- 
served  ;  the  former  being  a  distinguished  philologist, 
and  the  latter  one  of  that  sort  of  well-educated,  well- 
bred  Yankees  many  of  whom  speak  English  with  a 
purity  rivaled  by  only  a  few  among  the  highest  social 
classes  of  England.  And  yet  we  shall  see  some  ex- 
traordinary assertions  as  to  pronunciation  in  these 
"confessions  of  a  provincial,"  as  Professor  Whitney 
himself  styles  them.     He  tells  us  that  for  aught  he 


ot  speech  then  formed  being  m 

all  cases  ineradicable.     It  is  well,  therefore, 

'ofessor  Whitney  tells  us  whence  he  is. 

I  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  lived  at  North- 

,  Massachusetts,  ^'  a  shire  town  of  long  stand- 

ich,"  he  adds,  ^^  in  my  youth  had  not  lost  its 

and  well-established  reputation  as  a  home  of 

.milies,'  and  a  scene  of  special  culture  and 

ed  society."     In  such  a  place  it  could  not  be 

se  than  that,  as  he  says,  ^^  to  characterize  it 

igle  trait,  the  proper  distinction  of  shall  and 

s  so  stoutly  maintained,  and  a  slip  in  the  use 

tne  for  the  other  as  rare  and  as  immediately 

)le  and  offensive  as  in  the  best  society  of  Lon- 

His  father  was  a  ^^  merchant  and  banker,  not 

a  college-taught  man,  but  a  son  of  a  graduate 

rard  ; "  his  mother  "  from  the  shore  of  Con- 

;,  her  father  a  clergyman  and  a  graduate  of 

Better  conditions  for  the  nurture  of  good 

speech  there  could  hardly  be  in  this  country. 

now,  as  I   am   about   to  criticise  Professor 

^'s  "peculiarities  of  utterance,"  perhaps  it  is 

r  that  I  should  strip,  as  well  as  my  heavy- 


--^j. i-i. J  r^ii^. 
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howeyer,  bring  forward  my  own  pronunciation  as  a 
standard  of  comparison ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
refer  to  it  as  rarely  as  possible. 

To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning,  although  bom 
and  educated  in  New  York,  I  am  the  first  of  my  fam- 
ily that  was  so,  my  forefathers,  for  about  two  cent- 
uries previous,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  getting 
themselves  born  in  and  about  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut ;  this  on  my  mother's  side  as  well  as  my  father's. 
Both  my  grandfathers  were  graduates  of  Yale  ;  and 
my  paternal  grandfather,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  with  whom  I  passed  a  great  deal  of  my 
boyhood,  spoke,  I  think,  the  finest  and  richest  Eng- 
lish I  ever  heard.  There  was  a  slight  tinge  of  the 
old  days  about  it,  given  chiefly  by  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  such  words  as  angel  and  danger^  which  he 
sounded  an-gel^  daiv^er^  and  by  his  distinct  but  gen- 
tle roll  of  the  letter  r,  which,  however,  was  never 
striking  except  when  he  was  reading  prayers  or  from 
the  Bible.  I  will  add  that,  much  as  I  was  in  Con- 
necticut in  my  boyhood,  I  never  heard,  under  my 
grandfather's  roof,  or  in  the  houses  of  any  of  his 
friends,  that  sound  of  owy  best  but  not  perfectly  in- 
dicated by  aoiLi  which  is  regarded  as  a  peculiar  trait 
of  Yankee  speech.  The  first  person  among  our  ac- 
quaintances from  whom  I  heard  it  was  a  lady  bom 
and  bred  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  family  of  the  highest 
social  standing,  and  who  was  then  the  wife  of  a  very 
eminent  prelate.  I  was  not  more  than  eight  years 
old  at  the  time,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  when  this  refined  and  elegant 
person  whined  out  something  to  my  mother  about 
aour  caou  (our  cow).  My  teachers,  before  I  en- 
tered college,  were  both  Massachusetts  Yankees,  ono 
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of  them,  I  believe,  from  Northampton.  My  associor 
tions  have  been  chiefly  with  New  England  people,  or 
those  of  New  England  stock.  I  have  heard  English 
spoken  by  well-educated  and  well-bred  Engliehmen 
more  or  less  all  my  life,  but  chiefly  after  I  reached 
full  manhood.  The  only  difference  that  I  remarked 
between  their  utterance  and  that  of  my  own  kinsfolk 
and  friends  is  set  forth  in  "Words  and  their  Uses." 

In  writing  of  phonetics  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
the  letter  a,  which  has  the  first  place  in  all  the  alpha- 
bets. This,  it  would  seem,  is  because  a  represents 
the  primitive  utterance  of  man ;  b,  which  follows  it, 
representing  the  first  check,  or  a  modification  of  the 
first  check,  interruption,  or  consonant  by  which  the 
mere  vocal  breathing  is  broken  up  into  what  we  call 
articulation.  As  to  the  other  letters,  they  follow  in 
a  somewhat  promiscuous  manner. 

Walker  has  an  elaborate  "  inquiry  into  the  alphar 
betical  pronunciation  of  the  letter  A  ; "  that  is, 
whether  in  repeating  the  alphabet  we  are  to  say  Aj/e, 
B,  C,  Ah,  B,  C,  or  Aw,  B,  C.  When  Walker  wrote, 
seventy-five  years  ago,  the  Irish  called  a  ah,  the 
Scotch,  awe;  peculiarities  of  utterance  which  I  be- 
lieve they  still  in  some  measure  retain.  He  decides 
in  favor  of  the  English  ai/e,  on  grounds  which  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  to  consider;  but  there  is  little  room 
for  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  Irish  pronunciatioo,  in  this 
respect  as  in  so  many  others,  represents  the  original 
English  Bound.  This  sound  ah  has  been  gradually 
losing  ground  in  English  for  centuries.  The  change 
is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  for  with  the  vanishing  sound 
has  gone  much  of  the  dignity,  the  freedom,  the  clear- 
ness, and  the  sweetness  of  our  English  speech. 

Among  the  few  advantj^es  which  European  Ian- 
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gnages  of  modem  and,  aa  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  an- 
cient days  have  over  modem  English  is  their  larger 
possession  of  this  broad,  full  tone,  which  ia  the  perfec- 
tion, as  it  is  the  beginning,  of  simple  vocal  utterance. 
It  is  the  full  diapason  of  the  chest  and  vocal  organs. 
It  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  singing.  No  one 
can  sing  in  a  style  worthy  to  be  much  regiirded  who 
cannot,  and  does  not  habitually  in  vocalization,  open 
the  mouth  wide  enough  to  put  the  first  and  second 
fingei-B,  one  above  the  other,  between  the  teeth,  and 
say  ah  from  the  chest,  and  sustain  that  utterance 
upon  a  succession  of  notes.  The  very  general  in- 
ability of  English-speaking  pupils  to  do  this,  because 
of  their  narrow,  contracted  vowel  utterance,  is  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  which  good  teachers  of  singing 
have  to  encounter  in  England  and  "  America." 

But  although  this  sound  has  passed  out  of  our 
speech  in  so  many  words,  I  am  surprised  to  learn  from 
Professor  Whitney  that  the  leading  orthoepist«  now 
require  a  flattened  sound  like  the  vowel  sound  of  fat, 
or  one  between  the  sounds  of  far  and  of  fat,  in  the 
following  words :  calm,  caff,  half,  aunt,  alas,  pats, 
batk,  path,  lath,  laugh,  staff,  raft,  and  after.  Without 
giving  particular  authorities,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  this  citation  of  all  the  leading  orthoepists  in 
favor  of  the  flattened  sound  is  far  too  sweeping  ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that  among  the  best 
speakers,  both  of  English  and  of  American  birth,  that 
I  have  ever  met  these  words  all  have  the  broad  ah 
sound  of  a  in /ar  and  \n  father.^  In  an»wer,  chance, 
blanch,  pant,  ean't,  clasp,  last,  which  Professor  Whifc- 

1  nil  ehipter  was  flrat  pnblisbed  in  Oclobcr,  1875.  On  my  ivbstq-atat 
Tiail  to  England,  mj  obxrvRlion  of  the  pronunciMion  of  tb«  best  ipeaken 
the™  confinDed  me  in  (he  oplnian  expressed  above.  See  alio  the  remark! 
■f  PiDfcaaoT  Newman  upon  Ibis  labject  in  Chapter  IT. 
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nej'  classes  with  the  former,  a  somewhat  flattened 
Bound  has  of  late  prevailed.  In  hltupheme,  which  he 
also  ranges  with  them,  the  beet  usage  fluctuates  be- 
tween the  ah  sound  and  that  of  an.  In  plant  the  lat- 
ter sound  prevails ;  and  in  gape  which  he  says  be 
learned  to  pronounce  gahp  (as  I  did),  the  change  baa 
gone  further,  and  it  now  has  the  name  sound  of  a  and 
rhymes  with  rape,  the  noun  gap  having  of  course 
the  flattened  sound  of  a  in  rap.  Notwithstanding 
the  soundness  of  Professor  Whitney's  remark  as  to 
the  ah  sound,  that  "  an  r  following  it  [a]  in  the  same 
syllable  has  been  with  us  the  most  efficient  means  of 
its  preservation "  (aa  observation  previously  made 
by  Walker  in  almost  the  same  words),  it  is  a  surpriso 
to  find  him  citing  are  among  his  illustrative  examples. 
Are  is  now  indeed  pronounced  ahr  ;  but  the  r  has 
not  preierved  the  ah  sound ;  for  no  fact  in  orthoepy 
is  more  certain  than  that  two  hundred,  and  even  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  years  ago  are  was  pronounced  air, 
and  that  George  Withers  in  his  manly  verses  wrote  a 
perfect  rhyme :  — 

"  8ba11  m;  cbeeke  grow  van  with  com 
'Caute  tnotber's  n»7  arcf" 

Proofs  in  support  of  this  might  be  produced  by  the 
hundred.  The  ah  sound  has  not  been  preserved  by 
the  r;  rather  in  spite  of  it  pronunciation  has  fluctu- 
ated. 

Remarking  upon  the  short  e  sound,  Profesaor  Whit- 
ney cites  as  examples  of  it  let,  felt,  fie»h,  bread,  mid, 
iay»,  jeopard,  treachery,  any,  all  of  which  have  that 
vowel  sound,  without  a  doubt,  among  the  best  speak- 
ers. And  there  could  hardly  be  better  examples  to 
show  that  letters  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  "pro- 
nounced "  thus  or  so.     For  here  we  have   e,  to,  at. 
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eo,  and  a  all  correspondiDg  in  written  langut^e  to 
the  same  sound  in  the  spoken.  It  is  words  that  are 
pronounced,  not  letters.  It  ie  words  as  wholes  that 
change  in  sound.  No  sane  man  pronounces  ea,  ai, 
eo,  and  a  as  short  «. 

A  confession  now  surprises  us.  The  writer  says, 
"  So  far  as  I  know,  any  and  many  are  the  only  words 
in  which  an  a  is  allowed  to  be  pronounced  as  short  e  ; 
but  until  I  overcame  the  habit  by  a  conscious  effort, 
I  always  gave  it  the  same  sound  in  plague,  make, 
naked;  nor  did  I  escape  the  pronunciation  of  eateh 
as  ketch,  —  a  deeply-rooted  error,  almost  universal 
among  children  in  this  part  of  the  world."  The  last 
error  is  common,  not  only  among  children,  but  among 
men  and  women,  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  It  is  the  result  of  mere  slovenliness,  and  of 
that  disposition  before  mentioned  to  avoid  opening  the 
mouth,  an  act  to  the  performance  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  seem  to  have  developed  a  great 
and  unhappily  an  increasing  disinclination.  The  a 
in  catch  is  moderately  broad,  like  the  a  in  anstcer 
and  in  can;  and  consequently  it  ia  "skimped"  by  all 
who  are  inclined  to  be  slovenly.  But  that  a  person 
having  the  early  associations  of  Professor  Whitney 
should  have  caught  such  pronnnciations  as  pleg,  tnek, 
and  nekked,  for  plague,  make,  and  naked,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  surprising.  For  in  these  words  the  vowel  sound 
is  the  plain  modem  English  a,  which  the  most  slug- 
gish speaker  has  no  occasion  to  make  any  *' flatter  " 
or  "  narrower "  than  it  is  already.  Pleg  I  have, 
however,  beard  among  such  speakers ;  but  xnek  and 
nekked  are  new  English  words  to  my  ears.  "  Leii- 
ure"  he  says,  "  I  have  always  called  liigure  [that  is, 
lesure],  as  do,  I  believe,  most  Americans."    Many 
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Americans  may,  I  believe  do,  so  pronounce  it ;  but 
I  was  taught  to  give  its  ei  the  sound  of  the  same 
diphthoDg  in  freight  and  obeitance,  —  that  is,  aye. 
That  this  was  its  pronunciation  on  its  introduction 
into  the  language,  and  tliat  it  continued  to  be  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  English  apeakors  until  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  Walker 
gives  leezure,  which  of  late  has  come  to  be  its  pronun- 
ciation by  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  best  speakers. 

The  short  t  Professor  Whitney  finds  to  be  the  most 
common  of  English  vowel  sounds;  and  so  it  is  if  we 
except  that  vowel  sound  which  only  we  hear  in  Bome, 
culture,  other.  And  here  we  have  another  illustrar 
tion  of  the  truth  that  words  are  pronounced  and 
change  their  pronunciation  without  regard  to  the  let^ 
ters  with  which  they  are  written.  For  although  this 
"  short  i  "  sound  is  represented  most  generally  by  i, 
it  is  found  in  the  words  ab>/»t,  busy,  minute,  women, 
sieve,  guilt,  and  build,  which  are  cited  as  examples 
by  Professor  Whitney  himseK.  The  theory  of  letter 
pronunoiiition  requires  us  to  believe  that  people  pro- 
nounce y,  u,  i,  0,  ie,  and  ui  just  alike,  and  with  the 
sound  of  t  in  pin.  No  one  does  so.  We  pronounce 
the  words,  without  regard  to  the  signs  with  which 
they  are  written. 

Been,  which  Professor  Whitney  also  cites  as  an 
example  of  the  short  t  sound,  has  not  that  sound 
among  speakers  of  good  English,  who  give  it  the  full 
e  sound,  as  in  seen.  He  adds,  "  Been  is  often  uttered 
as  ben  in  New  England,  as  doubtless  elsewhere,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  have  to  unlearn  that 
pronunciation  in  early  boyhood."  Ben,  which  I  have 
heard  only  from  the  most  slovenly  and  uneducated 
speakers,  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  confined  to  New 
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England,  or  to  places  into  which  it  has  been  taken 
by  some  New  England  people  ;  and  bin  ia  almost  nn 
Americanism,  although  it  ia  heard  rarely  among 
some  slovenly  spesikers  of  English  birth  and  breed- 
ing. From  full  e  (ee)  to  short  i,  as  in  pin,  ia  the 
easiest  of  all  transitions,  and  should  by  those  who 
wish  to  speak  the  best  English  be  watchfully  guarded 
against,  particularly  in  this  word. 

Hence,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment imply  that  the  pronunciation  bin  ia  an  evidence 
of  want  of  culture  or  of  inferior  associations.  Nor  do 
I  in  this  instance,  or  in  any  other,  set  up  my  own 
pronunciation  as  a  standard  for  others.  Far  from  it. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  atandard  my- 
self. How  to  pronounce  a  word  is  the  last  thing  of 
which  I  should  think.  I  am  here  only  considering  a 
subject  to  which  I  have  given  much  attention  in  a 
general  way  for  aome  years,  and  which  appears  to 
ikave  now  for  many  readers  an  unusual  degree  of  inter- 
est. I  propose  no  more  than  to  offer  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  studies  and  of  my  observation  of  others. 
That  observation,  I  repeat,  in  the  case  of  Englishmen 
aa  to  whose  culture  and  position  there  could  be  no 
question,  is  that  the  best  English  pronunciation  of 
been  makes  it  a  perfect  rhyme  vrith  seen. 

The  many  protests  which  I  received  against  this 
opinion  on  ita  firat  publication  make  it  proper  that 
I  ahould  refer  to  evidence  upon  the  aubject  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  gainaay,  and  which  ia  all  the  more 
valuable  because  it  is  indirect.  The  noting  of  an  ex- 
ception proves  a  rule ;  and  what  the  rule  is  as  to  been 
has  been  thus  shown  by  more  than  one  recent  English 
writer.  For  example,  in  "  Hero  Carthew,"  a  novel 
by  Louisa  Parr,  those  personages  who  are  of  the  class 
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of  "gentry"  say  beeri,  but  those  of  an  inferior  class 
say  ijn.  Thus  an  old  sailor  says:  "'Thank'ee,  sir, 
I  ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  speechifying,  through  allays 
having  bin  in  the  carpenter's  crew;  ....  so  the 
cap'n  can  tell  you,  as  has  often  spoke  up  for  me  be- 
fore when  the  wind  'a  Jin  pretty  stiff  up  there.' " 
(Chap,  xxrvi.)  This  marking  of  bin  as  exceptional  is 
proof  sufficient  that  according  to  the  observation  of 
this  English  novelist  the  been  of  her  people  of  higher 
position  and  culture  had  not  the  sound  of  short  i,  and 
did  not  rhyme  with  tin.  I  have  remarked  the  same 
distinction  in  the  works  of  other  English  writers ;  but 
this  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  said  that  the  pro- 
nunciation  bin  would  not  necessarily  be  regarded  aa 
an  evidence  of  want  of  culture  in  the  best  English 
society;  but,  if  noticed  at  all,  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  an  evidence  of  Americanism  in  speech,  al- 
though ben  is  more  generally  so  regarded.  The  pro- 
nunciation bin  is  of  long  standing.  John  Wallis, 
mathematical  professor  at  Oxford,  protested  against 
it  in  his  "  Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanse,"  1653, 
as  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  language.'  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  novel  which  I  have  cited, 
"  Hero  Carthew,"  the  personages  of  inferior  position 
not  only  say  bin,  but  use  expressions  which  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  Americanisms  of  New  England 
origin.  For  example:  "'My  dear  life  I'  exclaimed 
the  woman,  dropping  a  succession  of  courtesies. 
'  Well,  I  never  did ! '  "  (Chap,  ii.)  '"  If  so  be  now 
I  'd  a  got  anybody  to  give  me  a  boost  np,  ....  she'd 
take  me  right  off  the  reel.'"     (Chap,  xxvi.)     "'I 
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hope  yoQ  find  yourself  pretty  middlin',  ma'am,  and 
that  you  left  Sir  Stephen,' "  etc.     (Chap,  xxxriii.) 

As  to  "  American  "  usage,  whether  in  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  or  the  South,  ito  weight  in  the  de- 
cision of  a  point  of  orthoepy  is  nothing ;  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded,  f6r  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter. 
The  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  which 
have  been  trained  upon  me  like  two  great  guns,  are 
both  very  useful  guides  in  pronunciation  to  those  who 
need  a  guide ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are  not 
infallible  (if  indeed  infallibility  is  to  be  considered  as 
attainable  on  this  subject),  and  also  that  they  can- 
not be  accepted  as  authoritative,  except  where  they 
record  the  best  Engliah  usage.  Smart  is  deservedly 
held  in  high  esteem  in  England,  and  is  the  most 
widely  known  of  all  English  01*111  oepi sts ;  but  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  the  moat  trustworthy  guide  is 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, who  is  responsible  for  the  pronunciation  given 
in  Stormonth's  dictionary,  to  the  great  value  of  which 
there  is  eminent  British  testimony.  But  if  I  should 
find  that  either  Smart  or  Phelp  gave  ^n  as  the  proper 
pronnnciation  of  been,  I  could  only  say  that  his  obser- 
vation of  the  best  English  speech  differed  in  this  re- 
spect from  mine.  I  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Phelp 
gives  been  with  the  sound  of  e  as  in  mete;  which,  I 
repeat,  is  the  pronunciation  that  I  have  heard  from 
all  the  well-bred  and  well-educated  Englishmen  that 
I  have  met. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  been  with  the  short  i  sound  has  the  sup- 
port of  Elizabethan  usage,  because  the  word  is  found 
in  the  irregular  spelling  of  that  and  of  preceding  and 
subsequent  times  printed  bin,  of  which  spelling  there 
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are  conntless  instancefl.  In  the  first  place,  the  spell- 
ing itself  has  do  determining  value.  For  in  the  same 
book  the  word  is  often  fonnd  spelled  bin,  ben,  been, 
and  beene,  two  or  even  three  Tarieties  of  its  form  ap- 
pearing tc^ther  on  the  same  page.^     Moreover,  this 

>  Id  the  PaatoD  Latten,  tlthaugh  tbcj  axtend  (luxtagh  tnch  ■  long  period 
li99  to  1(09),  ud  in  (rom  >uch  Duiaerooi  and  Tariom  huidi,  I  lUTe  re- 
marked, aa  I  And,  onlj  ths  spellingg  ten,  beiu,  and  (am,  aever  bin.  Nor 
doea  tin  appear  in  A  C.  Mtrg  Talyt,  the  jeat  book  refarred  to  in  Jfaot 
AAi  aboat  Nothing,  of  which  the  earliest  edition  known  ia  dated  1SS8. 
Ben  I  find  therein  twenty-three  timea;  bnt  the  proiuiDciatioii  of  the  writer 
i*  plainly  ahown  bj  the  form  btne,  which  occurs  twentj-fonr  titnea.  In 
the  Mirror  far  MagittrfUtt,  1&87, 1  And  Ma,  frene,  and  bttnt. 
"To  groape  me  if  allurde  I  woald  asaent 
To  W  a  partner  in  their  tuiitentent." 

(n.  ati,  T.  «To 

"  When  that  he  eaw  hia  nephew*  both  to  tcH 
Thraogh  tender  yean  so  jet  nnflt  to  rale." 

(n.  1«I,  T.  10.) 
Sir  ArtliDT  Gorges,  ISlt,  IsavBa  m  no  dontit  aa  to  what  his  proniiDciatioa 
rf  th«  word  waa. 

"  Tie  small  flgurei  daily  aetita 
Of  God-heada,  not  so  fearfnil  btent." 

[Pharsalia,  Lib.  m.,  p.  lOS.) 
"  O  moat  accorud,  fatal  leeru, 
No  Libicka  alanghters  then  had  Aaena." 

(The  same,  Lib.  TT.,  p.  989. ) 
Gorges  also  has  bin ;  bnt,  aa  will  be  wen  by  the  note  on  page  19,  th« 
word  in,  with  which  it  rhymes,  waa  pronounced  sen. 
"  That  earat  to  bim  had  faithful  bin 
And  in  Ihia  stat«  he  now  was  in." 

(The  same,  Ub.  Tin.,  p.  SIB.) 
It  may  be  remarked  that  it  waa  the  habit  of  writen  ol  that  time  to  make 
their  rhyming  words  conform,  if  possible,  in  spelling  u  welt  aa  in  sound. 
In  tbs  first  edition  of  the  autborixed  translation  of  the  Bible  (IBll)  I  have 
remarked  only  the  forms  btnt  and  iesiu.  Hilton,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  always  spells  thii  word  bin. 

"With  what  besides,  in  Caonsel  or  in  Fight, 
Hath  bin  achiered  of  merit." 

(Paradise  Lest,  Book  n.,  L  SO,  ed.  IMT.) 
"  Oh  for  that  warning  TOice  .... 

that  now 

While  time  was,  oar  Snt  Parenta  had  Mi  warned 
The  coming  ot  their  secMt  foe." 

(Beek  IT.,  11.1-7.) 
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SDppositioii  disregards  the  important  fact  that  i  was 
then  very  commonly  prononnced  with  the  sound  of 
our  modern  English  e.  Indeed,  i  and  e,  and  even  ee, 
were  used  interchangeably  in  the  spelling  of  words 
which  had  the  full  English  e  sound.  For  example, 
qtiire  and  queere  (choir),  frize  and  freeze  (rough 
cloth),  tprite  and  ipreet  (spirit),  hrize  and  breeze 
(the  insect),  rice  and  ree»;  and  we  even  have  m'ne 
and  neen,  he  and  high  (remark  the  pronunciation  of 
highlands,  hielandt).  To  go  further  back,  we  have 
in  Chaucer's  "  Romaunt  of  the  Bose : "  — 
"  Full  fair*  wM  Uirlha,  full  long  ud  kigh ; 
A  rairer  man  1  never  mglt." 

Here  tigh  stands  for  gee,  and  high  was  pronounced 
hie  or  hee.  And  to  come  down  to  the  days  of  the 
Restoration,  Etherege  says  in  "  Sir  Fopling  Flutter," 
ed.  1676,  that  certain  sins  are  "  vices  too  gentile  for  a 
shoomaker  ;  "  and  in  "  The  Gentile  Sinner,  or  Eng- 
land's Brave  Gentleman,"  by  Clement  Ellis,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College  Oxon,  1660,  if  the  meaning  of 
the  title  were  not  plain  enough,  we  should  leam  it 
from  Tarious  passages  like  this :  "  Whatever  others 
better  bred  or  of  a  more  gentile  education  may  think 
of  him."  (Page  45.)  Indeed,  I  could  at  short  notice 
produce  hundreds  of  examples  to  the  same  efiFect^ 

In  Chirtes  Butler'g  Engliab  Gnunmir,  1034, 1  find  En  the  index  bmt  and 
Nointercbenged;  oneaboDt  uoflea  u  the  other.  Surel/ it  isanaeceuuy 
lo  illiulrmte  Ihia  point  further.  Nor  wonld  it  hsio  been  done  here  eren  at 
tbit  length,  were  it  Dot  that  in  addition  to  what  ProfeaBor  Wbilney  haa  said 
upon  i(,  ProfeiJor  Lounabury,  alio  o(  Tale  College,  has  lerioiuly  made 
Ihia  old  spelling  bin  a  juon  jostilleation  of  (he  pronuaciatioa  Mit,  uid  the 
ground  of  an  argument  for  spelling  reform.  See  Bcribntr't  Magaaut*, 
October,  1879. 

1  Here  are  a  few  of  marked  character  and  signiBcaneo:  — 
"There  Uvea  within  the  vay  flame  of  lore 
A  kind  of  Kcci*  [wick]  or  ranfe  that  will  abate  it." 
,  (Hamlet,  quarto  of  1601,  Act  17.,  Smim  T.) 


^ 
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For  this  reason,  therefore,  if  for  no  other,  the  frequent 
appearance  of  bin  in  our  earlier  literature  would  give 
no  support  to  the  pronunciation  at  any  time  of  Jccn 
with  the  short  sound  of  t. 

The  Towel  sound  in  meety  free,  meat,  heen,  field,  we 
call  long  e,  and  it  now  is  so  ;  but  it  is  the  thin  t  of 
Shakespeare's  day  and  of  Milton's.  Professor  Whit- 
ney more  than  once  mentions  piqwe  as  an  example  of 
this  sound.  It  is  so  certainly ;  but  if  it  is  brought 
forward  as  an  example  of  the  English  pronunciation 
of  1  with  the  continental  soand  of  that  letter  (our 

"  Strong  BoolMrbs 
la  weaker  Iban  tin  Wiaa :  and  mine  own  Mngiui 
SpktU  [splits]  whil  II  (pcikd." 

<Anton7  uid  Cleopatra,  fol.  1633,  Act  U.,  Seen*  T.) 
"Wb7  abould  thef  inch  domtnion  tttkt 
Ai  never  yet  waa  heard  the  liket" 
(Sir  Anbni  Gorgta'  Lucaa's  Pharulla,  ISll,  Book  IT.) 
And  that  thia  was  no  cbance  Imperfect  rbyme  ii  ahown  by  ita  repetition. 
"  Or  that  the  wooddy  ihadea  I  Kthe 
Let  him  (Uiere  panting)  do  the  lOie." 

(Tbe  same,  Book  IZ.) 
"  Lady  Mary.    ITnlen  he  be  a  gentleman,  and  Bonville 
Id  by  hia  birth  no  lese. 
Audits-     Such  only  ^itfile  are  that  can  maiatain 
GcfUilg." 
(Thoa.  Heywood,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Sabjeel,  163T,  Act  m.. 
Scene  1.) 

Nor  does  Wallia  (cited  above)  leave  oi  wilhont  testimony  aa  to  the  Ox- 
ford proDunciatioa  two  centuries  and  a  qnarter  ago  of  tin  and  in  and  other 
words  which  now  have  the  abort  obscure  aound  of  i,  —  teatimoDj  which 
deprivei  the  mere  spelling  bin  of  any  weight  aa  evidence  that  Che  word 
IbuB  epelled  had  any  other  vowel  aonod  than  that  of  ee. 

"  Et,  i  exile.  Huno  sonum,  quoliea  mrreplui  est,  Angli  per  i  breve  er- 
primnnt;  qnam  vero  produeitur  scribunt  nC  plurimiun  per  tt,  nan  raro 
tamen  perte,  vel  efiam  per  ta.  Ct  hi,  aedeo;  tt€'t,  id  video  ;jff,  tdaneoi; 
Jilt,  pedea;  Jfff,  iniplea;yeel,  lacCn  aentto;  jfeJif,  ager;  Ml,  semper  qnie* 
tui;  aleel,  chalybsj  iff,  malue;  eel,  anguilla;  n,  in  ;  iaae,  bospitiom;  hn, 
peccatumj  n«i,  visum; /ricfxf,  aniicuB;j!eitd,  cacodBmoa;  neiir,propa; 
ifear,  chama;  hiar,  audio,"  etc. 

See  also  my  HfemoraiidiaHt  of  Engtith  Fnmuitcialitm  in  the  Elitctttkait 
Jfnt,  referred  to  on  page  38. 
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long  e),  we  must  remember  that  pique  is  a  French 
word  of  comparatively  late  introduction  into  our  lan- 
guage, —  so  late  that  it  still  retains  its  French  pro- 
nunciation. Except  shire,  no  really  English  word 
occurs  to  me  in  which  simple  i  has  now  the  conti- 
nental ee  sound ;  and  thire  has  it  only  in  combination. 

The  words  in  which  i  has  this  sound,  e.  g.,  antique, 
fique,  intrigue, fatigue,  caprice,  machine,  muttne,  ma- 
rine, quarantine,  are  all  lately  introduced  from  the 
French ;  and  of  French  words  in  which  i  used  to  have 
this  sound, profile,  oblige,  oblique,  are  now  pronounced 
with  the  English  t  by  the  best  speakers.  Oanine  and 
rapine  have  the  French  sound  generally ;  but  in  this 
respect  they  are  in  process  of  change  to  the  English 
sound  of  t. 

An  example  of  a  French  word  now  in  the  course  of 
transition  is  trait,  which  we  in  this  country  pronounce 
like  an  English  word,  with  the  final  t,  to  rhyme  with 
bait  and  wait ;  but  in  the  best  English  society  it  is 
still  pronounced  as  a  French  word,  tray,  although  it 
has  been  in  the  language  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
In  this  instance  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think 
English  usage  very  un-English.  When  a  foreign  word 
bas  been  transplanted  into  our  speech  and  has  taken 
firm  root  there,  it  should  be  thoroughly  Englished. 
So,  for  instance,  we  should  say  indexei  and  memoran- 
dumt,  not  indices  and  memoranda.  But  traU  with  a 
final  t  would  sound  very  strange  to  a  well-educated 
Englishman,  and  would  entirely  deprive  Dr.  Doran's 
book,  "  Table  Traits,  with  Something  on  Them,"  of 
the  significant  pun  in  its  title. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Professor  Whitney's 
paper  is  to  arrive  at  the  elements  of  English  pronun- 
ciation, and  at  the  proportions  in  which  the  v 
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aounds  of  vowel  and  consonant  are  beard  in  English 
speech.  When,  therefore,  he  says  that "  the  most 
frequent  repreaentativefl  of  t  [that  ia,  long  e  =  ee']  in 
English,  hesides  those  instanced  above,  are  ie,  as  in 
yield,  or  ei  after  c,  as  m  receive,  conceit,  or  ey  final,  as 
in  key,^'  he  leaves,  I  think,  an  erroneous  impression 
on  the  mind  of  his  reader.  He  seems  to  pass  by  the 
multitude  of  words  in  which  ea  has  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion. True,  he  mentions  meat,  but  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  vowel  sound  in  question.  This  sound  is 
really  one  of  the  most  common  in  our  speech,  and  it 
is  chiefly  so  because  of  those  words  which  are  written 
with  ea,  to  which  those  in  et,  or  even  those  in  ee,  are 
as  nothing.  It  would  also  have  been  at  least  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  many  of  his  readers  if  he 
had  brought  the  fact  to  their  attention  that  all  these 
words  in  ei,  and  all  or  nearly  all  those  in  ea,  were 
not  long  ago  pronounced  with  the  English  name 
sound  of  a  which  Is  still  heard  in  freight  and  in  great. 
Words  spelled  with  ei,  like  receive  and  conceit,  had 
that  sound,  as  for  example  in  Butler's  couplet,  — 


in  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rhyme  was  to  con- 
temporary English  ears  perfect.    And  even  in  people 
and  cpffis,   which  he  cites  as  sporadic  cases  of  the  es 
sound,  we  may  be  sure  as  to  the  first  that  the  pres- 
fiiit  Irish  pronunciation,  payple,  is  the  old  English  one 
which  prevailed  in  the  Elizabethan  era  and  later,  al- 
thoagh  as   to  (egia  we  must  be  content  with  knowing 
tiiat  It  ougjj(.  to  have  the  aye  sound,  although  it  has 
not    ^'ht^^^  jjg  B^ya^  has  the  ee  sound  only  in  «  Amer- 
p,  *\  the  contrary,  it  always  has  that  sound  in 

"S^Xiti      «^  gypj,  ^ords  as  Devonshire,  Warwickshire, 
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jost  as  it  has  here.  As  a  word  by  itself,  it  is  pro- 
Douneed  to  rhyme  with  fire;  and  that  sound  I  believe 
it  has  here  when  it  is  osed.  But  we  usually  say 
county.  Professor  Whitney's  use  of  "shire  town" 
impressed  me  at  the  first  blush  as  rather  singular. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  VOWELS   (CON  TIM  UED). 

ALTHOnGH  I  intended  no  discussioD  of  Professor 
Whitney's  phonetical  principles,  I  cannot  readily  ac- 
cept his  theory  of  the  development  of  the  "  broad  a  " 
or  au  sound  ;  that  which  we  have  in  all  and  in  awe. 
This  he  regards  as  the  product  of  "  the  next  degree 
of  labial  closure  "  after  that  of  the  "  short  o  "  sound 
which  we  have  in  not  and  in  what.  According  to 
him,  the  order  of  progressive  closenesa  is  shown  in 
the  Towel  sounds  of  what,  war,  hole,  full,  and  fool. 
This  seems  to  be  correct  except  in  regard  to  the  first 
two  sounds,  —  those  of  what  and  war.  He  regards 
the  latter  as  "a  step  further  from  the  neutral  a 
(far)  "  than  the  former  is.  This  it  may  be ;  but 
that  it  is  the  product  of  au  increased  labial  closure 
does  not  seem  so  clear.  It  is  the  product  of  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  organs,  and  is  narrower  than  the  a 
in  far  and  father ;  but  if  there  ia  a  difference  in 
breadth  between  it  and  the  vowel  sound  of  what,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  war  sound  is  broader  than  the 
what  sound.  Let  the  vowel  sound  of  not  and  whiU 
be  uttered,  and  the  organs  kept  in  the  position  re- 
quired  for  its  utterance,  and  then  let  the  vowel  sound 
of  war  and  all  be  uttered,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  lips  open,  instead  of  contracting ;  the  mouth  be- 
comes less  narrow,  more  rounded;  the  jaw  drops 
slightly,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue  does  the  same. 
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The  Bound  ia  quite  as  broad  as  that  of  not  and  what, 
and  it  is  deeper  and  more  guttural,  —  at  leaat,  I  find 
this  the  case  in  my  own  utterance,  and  I  have  ob- 
served that  it  is  so  in  that  of  others. 

But  the  position  of  the  vocal  oi^ana  in  action  seems 
to  me,  even  after  carefully  examining  Mr.  Bell's 
"  Visible  Speech,"  which  I  did  when  it  first  appeared, 
having  previously  examined  Dean  Wilkins's  like  at- 
tempt to  make  speech  visible,'  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  determine  with  any  great  degree  of  exactness 
for  all  persons.  There  is,  of  course,  a  general  like- 
ness in  the  position  of  the  organs  for  the  formation  of 
any  given  sound ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  vary  some- 
what in  particular  instances.  Moreover,  I  am,  and 
we  here  are,  concerned  mainly  with  the  sound  pro- 
duced rather  than  with  the  manner  of  producing  it. 

The  letters  in  the  words  which  have  this  deep, 
broad  "au  sound  "are  various:  a,  as  in  war,  ball, 
walk;  0,  as  ia  for,  cloth,  tong  ;  au,  as  in  daub,  caught; 
ate,  as  in  law,  dawn  ;  ou,  as  in  bought,  thought ;  and 
oa,  as  in  broad.  These  vowel-letters  and  combina- 
tions of  vowel- letters  we  are  asked  by  the  spelling  re- 
formers to  believe  that  we  pronounce  alike  and  with 
a  certain  sound  of  our  English  a.  This  is  true,  with 
two  exceptions.  We  do  not  pronounce  «  or  o  or  u, 
singly  or  in  combination,  au ;  and  au  is  no  sound  of 
English  a.  It  is  no  more  so  than  it  is  a  sound  of  the 
Italian  e.  We  give  those  words  that  sound  without 
any  regard  to  the  letters  used  in  writing  them  ;  and 
if  ten  years  hence  it  should  become  the  fashion 
among  certain  elegant  people  to  call  law  lay,  as  it 
was  the  fashion  among  such  people  not  very  long  ago 
to  call  it  laht  we  should  all  rush  headlong  into  the 

I  ]l«DtiDD*d  henaftar  in  Chapter  X. 
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Bame  pronunciation,  although  we  should  still  writt 
the  word  law. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  word  vase.  Fifty  years  ago, 
and  even  later,  the  most  common  pronunciation  of 
that  word  in  "  the  best  society  "  was  vawse.  It  is 
now  called  vahae  or  vayte  ;  the  pronunciation  of  it  to 
rhyme  with  ca»e  and  raxey  although  frequently  heard, 
is  not  admitted  in  polite  society.  But  its  aw  sound 
—  an  affected  one  —  although  once  a  sort  of  shibbo- 
leth of  that  society,  is  now  no  longer  heard.  Scholars 
and  students  of  art  now  call  it  vahae;  but  good  usage, 
if  not  the  best,  among  the  unlearned  seems  to  be  in- 
clining to  vayM.  In  extraordinary,  or,  as  Mr.  Yel- 
lowpluah  wrote  it,  " iggtraionry,'  we  cannot  rightly 
be  said  to  pronounce  aor  as  aier.  The  effort  required 
for  the  separation  of  a  from  o  —  extra-ordinary —  has 
merely  caused  the  dropping  of  the  fii-et  vowel,  and 
we  say  extraordinary. 

In  regard  to  this  broad  a  sound,  Professor  Whit- 
ney surprises   me   by  remarking  that   as   to  many 
words  which  have  the  sound,  "  it  would  be  easy  by 
drawling  and  distorting  the  utterance  even   a  very 
little  to  make  some  of  them   seem   ungraceful   and 
vulgar,  and  I  would  say  the  same  of  God  and  dog,  and 
their  lite,  in  which  many  persons  certainly  give  the 
short  o  sound  of  no^"     Unless  I  misunderstand  this. 
It  implieB  that  the  received  pronunciation  of  Qod  and 
aoff  IB  to  givQ  the  rowels  the  broad  aw  sound,  and  to 
Sso^w'^-^^^  rfoiPfl'.     I  can  hardly  believe  that  Pro- 
believ   h  **^7  '^^   a  d<^  a  dawg,  more  than  I  can 

sons  do    ^  ^»^  •*  *  dorg.     It  is  true  that  many  per- 
w/aozf*  B^^  pronounce  the  word,  and  so  many  small 
'^^au^      \icit  UB    \.x\  the  afternoon  to  buy  a  New-eete 
"^^eet  meaning  Newt  and  Pott.     The  propet 
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prononciatloD  of  dog  makes  it  rhyme  with  log,  or 
(aa  8ome  persons  do  prooouDce  the  latter  lawg'),  it 
were  better  to  say,  with  hog,  which,  except  in  the 
moat  relaxed  Southern  speech,  I  never  heard  called 
haag. 

Professor  Whitney  tells  us  that  "  in  the  regular 
and  authorized  pronunciation  of  English  there  b  no 
such  thing  in  accented  syllables  as  a  true  short  d,"  an 
assertion  which  I  am  not  inclined  or  ready  to  dispute. 
But  to  this  succeeds  a  passage  which,  if  I  understand 
the  writer,  is  so  surprising  that  I  give  it  in  full :  — 

"  The  sound,  however,  is  a  well-recognized  element  of 
New  England  utterance  in  a  very  small  number  of  words,  — 
whether  and  how  far  outside  of  New  England  and  its  colo- 
nies, and  whether  at  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  I 
cannot  say.  By  it  none  is  as  perfectly  distinguished  from 
knovm  as  itfiiU  irotafool  and  sin  from  leen  ;  and  in  these 
two  words  (although  nana  is  often  pronounced  like  nun,  • 
even  in  New  England)  the  sound  most  frequently  appears. 
The  hat  of  words  in  which  it  is  given  varies,  I  think,  not  a 
little  in  different  individuals ;  in  my  own  practice  it  ia  nearly 
or  quite  restricted  to  none,  uikoU,  home,  tlone,  imoke,  folks, 
coat,  toad,  throat  ;  I  have  heard  most  often  from  others,  in 
addition,  hone  and  hocU." 

If  I  do  not  misapprehend  this  passage,  the  writer 
means  to  say  that  among  the  best  New  England 
speakers  the  nine  words  mentioned,  from  none  to 
throat,  have  the  same  vowel  sound,  and  that  that 
sound  is  not  long  o  or  simple  o  in  any  one  of  them. 
Of  course  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  means  that  he  and  his  friends  say 
huU,  hum,  Btun,  and  the  like.  This  we  might  be 
sure  of,  even  if  he  had  not  strangely  told  us  by  way 
of  warning  and  exception  that  "  none  is  often  pio- 
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nounced  like  nun,  even  in  New  England  "  1  But  none 
the  less  it  is  clear  that  be  declares  that  among  the 
beat  New  England  apeakeia  home,  atone,  folks,  eoat, 
cloak,  toad,  and  throat  have  not  the  long  simple  o 
Bound.  I  can  only  say  that  among  such  New  Eng- 
land people  as  Professor  Whitney  seems  to  have 
mingled  with  from  his  boyhood  I  never  heard  these 
seven  words  uttered  with  any  other  sound  than  that 
of  long  o,  which  is  also  that  given  to  them  by  the  best 
English  speakers.  They  have  the  long  o  of  note  and 
moat,  which  Professor  Whitney  tells  us  differs  from 
the  sound  just  treated  in  being  a  longer  and  a  some- 
what closer  utterance.  This  may  possibly  be  true  as 
to  whole,  but  it  is  so  iu  none  of  the  others;  and  even 
as  to  that  I  have  observed  that  the  best  English 
speakers,  and  according  to  my  observation  the  best  in 
"  America,"  are  rather  particular  to  avoid  any  leaning 
toward  hull  by  a  somewhat  marked  insistence  upon 
the  0,  making  not  the  slightest  difference  between 
whole  and  hole.  Of  this,  the  following  passage  in 
Carlyle's  Edinburgh  inaugural  address  happens  to  be 
plain  proof :  "  We  have  in  Scotch,  too,  '  hole '  and  its 
derivatives ;  and  I  suppose  our  English  word  '  whole ' 
(with  a  w),  all  of  one  piece,  without  any  hole  in  it, 
is  the  same  word."  As  to  none,  not  only  is  it  often 
pronounced  like  nun  in  New  England  (that  being  its 
pronunciation  by  the  beat  English  speakers),  but,  un- 
less I  am  in  error,  the  number  of  educated  New  Eng- 
landers  who  give  it  any  other  sound,  or  (remember- 
ing the  speech  of  people  elderly  in  my  youth,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say)  who  for  fifty  years  and  more  have 
given  it  any  other  sound,  is  very  small  ■  indeed ;  so 
small  that  they  have  escaped  my  observation  entirely, 
although  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  my  sensitive- 
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Desa  to  sounds  is  somewhat  more  than  usually  deli- 
cate; 

Aa  to  the  converBton  of  long  o  into  short  u,  the  o1> 
Bcure  Towel  sound  in  ntww  and  nun,  very  remarkable 
testimony  has  come  to  me  from  a  Boston  correspond- 
ent, —  a  Yankee  of  Connecticut  birth,  —  who  writes 
about  the  pronunciation  of  words  like  aione.  He 
says,  "  The  sound  commonly  given  them  is  neither  o 
nor  ji,  but  nearly  £-ii,  pronounced  very  quickly  and 
run  together,"  which  I  do  not  quite  apprehend  or 
understand  ;  and  he  adds,  "  As  to  the  pronunciation 
itun,  etc.,  I  have  titver  hei^d  it ;  not  even  from  a  hill 
farmer  or  a  rural  school-boy."  This,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  an  intelligent  and  observant  man,  who  has 
evidently  given  this  subject  no  little  attention,  will 
astonish  many  others  besides  myself ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  one  could  have  been  at  any  time  in  rural 
New  England  without  hearing  the  pronunciation  «tun 
once  for  every  stone  he  saw  in  the  fences.  All  this, 
however,  illustrates  the  difficulty  which  I  have  here- 
tofore pointed  out  as  inherent  in  this  subject,  —  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  person  to  express  to 
another  by  signs  the  sound  of  any  word.  Only  the 
voice  is  capable  of  that;  for  the  moment  a  sign  is 
used  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  value  of  tliat 
sign  ?  The  sounds  of  words  are  the  most  delicate, 
fleeUng,  and  inapprehensible  things  iu  nature ;  far 
more  so  than  the  tones  of  music,  whether  made  by 
the  human  voice  or  by  instruments.  Moreover,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  capability  to  apprehend  and 
distinguish  sounds  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose 
evidence  is  given. 

Ab  to  the  "  true  short «,"  I  find  in  Professor  Whit- 
ney's dissertation  what  appear  to  me  to  be  some  her- 
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eeiea,  bat  they  are  perhaps  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
fine  distiBCtioii  of  sounds,  which  causes  the  writer  to 
misrepreseDt  somewhat  his  own  utterftnce.  He  tella 
U8  that  this  "  short  u  "  sound  is  heard  in  full,  boiom, 
could,  and  good,  and  that  "  it  stands  related  to  its 
corresponding  long  in  fool,  rule,  move,  etc.,  precisely 
as  the  i  of  sin  to  that  of  seen."  But  the  vowel  sound 
of  the  first  syllable  of  bosom  in  the  received  pronun- 
ciation of  the  best  speakers  is  surely  not  the  vowel 
sound  either  of  J^dl  or  of  good  and  could.  It  is  the 
full  long  u  01  00  sound,  as  if  the  word  were  written 
bootom.  If  full  were  pronounced  with  the  vowel 
sound  of  the  first  syllable  of  hoBom,  it  would  rhyme 
perfectly  with  fool.  Nor  can  I  accept  the  pronunci- 
ation of  doet  dooz  by  some  New  England  people  — 
among  whom  Professor  Whitney  says  he  is  "  natu- 
rally"—  as  containing  the  vowel  sound  of  foot,  to 
which  he  likens  it.  That  sound  of  doet  is  merely 
that  of  do  with  the  added  s  of  infiection,  and  do  has 
the  pure  long  u  or  oo  sound ;  while  that  of  foot  is 
quite  another,  shorter  and  "  closer." 

Of  the  few  words  that  have  the  short  u  sound  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  may  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  a 
part  of  them  are  recent  corruptions  from  the  long 
u  sound ;  but  he  impairs  the  value  of  his  remark 
by  adding,  "  like  that  which,  as  above  noticed,  has 
converted  whole  and  home  into  whSle  and  home  ;  "  for 
whole  and  home  have  the  pure  long  o  sound.  But  he 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  change  appears  to  be  still 
going  on,  and  that  "rood,  roof,  and  root  are  words  in 
which  one  often  hears  the  short  instead  of  the  long 
sound ;  and  root  especially  is  very  widely  and  com- 
monly pronounced  like  foot."  I  have  even  heard  a 
very  highly  educated  person,  whose  English  is  geu- 
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erally  irreproachable,  call  a  spoon  a  spun.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  English  tendency  to  vowel  compression 
before  remarked  upon.  As  to  rood^  roof^  and  root^ 
however,  they  at  least  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
"  recent "  corruptions  from  long  u  ;  nor  shall  I  assume 
that  Professor  Whitney's  remark  necessarily  implies 
that  they  are  so.  These  words  all  formerly  had  the 
pure  open  o  sound,  and  were  written  rode^  rofe^  and 
rote.  Readers  of  Chaucer  will  remember  the  first 
lines  of  the  Prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales :  "  — 

**  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  schoures  noote 
The  drought  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the  ro<e.'* 

In  some  —  most  of  the  best  —  manuscripts  of  the 
"Tales"  we  find  soote  and  roote^  and  this  is  the 
reading  preferred  by  Morris ;  but  the  doubling  of  the 

0  was  only  an  early  device  to  attain  conformity  be- 
tween the  sign  and  the  sound,  which  proved  vain,  as 
it  ever  must,  I  think.  All  the  words  so  spelled  have 
come  to  that  pure  sound  of  u  (the  continental,  not 
the  English  u)  of  which  in  fact  the  distinctive  sign 
in  English  is  now  oo.  Another  instance  this,  and  a 
very  marked  one,  of  entire  irrelation  between  letters 
and  pronunciation ;  for  what  phonetic  incongruity 
could  be  more  manifest  at  a  glance  than,  for  exam- 
ple, the  indication  of  the  sound  heard  in  the  first  syl- 
lable of  rural  by  the  union  of  two  o's  ? 

In  his  discussion  of  the  pure  long  u  sound  (as  in 
ruhy  foody  etc.).  Professor  Whitney  remarks  that  the 
pronunciation  of  wounds  a  bodily  injury,  "  is  a  bone 
of  contention."  There  is  variation  in  usage  as  to  this 
word ;  but  a  large  majority  of  the  best  speakers  pro- 
nounce it  with  the  long  u  or  oo  sound,  —  woond. 

1  have  heard  of  one  of  the  minority  who,  being  re- 
monstrated with  by  a  lady  for  his  pronunciation,  and 
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asked,  "  Why  don't  you  call  that  word  woond  ?  "  re- 
plied, "  Madam,  I  have  never  foond  sufficient  groond 
that  it  should  have  that  soond."  If  he  had  been  a 
Scotchman,  he  would  have  foond  it.  Professor  Whit- 
ney thinks,  and  with  reason,  that  the  long  u  pro- 
nuqciation  of  this  word  should  be  encouraged,  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  it  and  wound  from 
wind. 

And  here  I  will  remark  upon  a  very  common  and 
very  ridiculous  mistake  as  to  this  word.  We  find  in 
novels  and  sketches,  and  even  in  poetry,  such  phrases 
as  "a, horn  was  wound,"  "he  wound  hia  horn,"  and 
in  plays  such  stage  <Urection3  as  "  a  horn  wound  in 
the  distance,"  and  many  people  use  the  same  or  a  like 
phrase  in  their  ordinary  talk.  An  example  is  fur- 
nished by  the  first  stanza  of  Chatterton's  "  Death  of 
Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  in  the  spurious  Rowley  Poems : 

"  The  feathered  aangater  chtantkleer 
a  bugle  1 


A  notion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  phrase  "  winding 
a  horn  "  is  an  expression  of  the  undulating,  melodic 
effect  of  a  horn,  and  particularly  of  that  effect  when 
it  is  "  wound  in  the  distance."  But  the  winding  of 
a  horn  ia  the  giving  it  wind  ;  and  in  the  line  of  the 
old  song,  "  The  huntsman  is  winding,  is  winding,  is 
winding  his  horn,"  the  words  do  not  mean,  as  most 
people  seem  to  think,  that  the  huntsman  is  producing 
a  lovely  and  "  romantic  "  sound,  but  merely  that  he 
is  applying  his  lips  to  the  mouth-piece,  puffing  out 
his  cheeks,  and  blowing  wind  into  the  instrument. 
Thus  in  Chapman's  play,  "  The  Widow's  Tears,' 
Act  IV.,  Scene  2,  we  have — 


—  "  jon  iMiunt 
A>  did  the  Satyn  once  that  raa  ^Srighud 
From  Iha  honies  aaiud  U»t  he  himielfa  bad  wiiutcd." 

ChattertOD'a  blanderiDg  use  of  wound  for  teinded  was 
one  of  the  many  plain  proofs  of  his  forgery.'  A  ball 
of  thread,  a  watch,  is  wound  ;  a  horn  ia  winded,  that 
Ib,  given  wind ;  the  huntsman  is  wind-ing,  not  wine- 
ding,  his  horn,  for  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  man 
wound  a  horn  as  to  say  that  he  blew  up,  instead  of 
wound  up,  a  clock  that  had  ran  down. 

Every  person  who  baa  ^ven  even  a  little  attention 
to  phonetics  must  know  that  the  English  u  is  a  diph- 
thong, formed  by  the  union  of  the  English  e  with 
the  pare,  or  oo,  sound  of  u.  Thus  the  sound  of  duke, 
pure,  and  like  words  is  de-ook,  pe^or,  etc. ;  the  e  be- 
ing the  long  e,  but  touched  very  briefly,  very  lightly. 
This  e  sound  being  that  of  t  in  the  classical  and  con- 
tinental languages,  the  introduction  of  it  before  an- 
other letter  is  called  the  iotizing  of  that  letter ;  from 
iota,  the  Greek  name  of  i.  How  long  the  English  u 
has  been  iotized  in  certain  combinations  seems  to  me 
very  difficult  to  determine.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  the  e  (or  t)  sound  is  compar- 
atively recent.  The  pure  sound  of  u —  that  which  is 
common  to  all  langu^ea — occurs  in  English  words 
which  are  spelled  with  u,  ou,  o,  and  oo;  for  example, 
rule,  uneouth,  wound,  do,  fool.  Professor  Whitney 
remarks  that  words  of  the  o  class  which  have  this 
sound  have  evidently  changed  their  o  sound  for  a  u 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  This  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  genenttly  true ;  the  "  nnto«  him,"  which 
we  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  hear  from  un- 
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educated  persons,  being  doubtless  a  relic  of  the  old 
pronanciation  of  to.  Nevertheleas  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  a  pure  u  (or  oo')  sound  in  some  words  written 
with  o  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  Rome  was  pronounced  room  (a  point  as  to  which 
ill  my  edition  of  the  poet's  works  I  expressed  some 
doubt) ;  and  gold  was  pronounced  goold  by  many 
educated  persons  even  in  the  last  generation.  Walker 
gives  both  gold  and  goold,  and  says,  *'  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  second  sound  of  this  word  is 
grown  much  more  frequent  than  the  first."  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  had  not  become  more  com- 
mon, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  Walker's 
time  slowly  yielding,  and  has  now  yielded,  to  the  pure 
sound  of  0.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  merely  famishes 
another  example  of  the  fact  that  we  pronounce  words, 
not  letters. 

There  is,  however,  very  httle  difficulty  or  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  of  the  o  class 
whidi  have  the  pure  u  or  oo  sound.  It  is  in  regard  to 
the  English  or  iotized  u  that  there  is  uncertainty  and 
disagreement,  —  a  disagreement  which  is,  or  was,  a 
shibboleth  of  cultivated  speech.  The  Turveydrops 
of  language  would  turn  with  scorn  from  a  man  who 
pronounced  due  or  dew  with  the  pure  u  sound,  as  do 
or  too.  And  according  to  my  observation,  those  words, 
and  some  others,  as  duti/,  new,  stew,  etc.,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  speakers  invariably  with  the  io- 
tized u.  With  some  people  a  preceding  d  is  soft- 
ened by  the  iotized  w  into  j  ;  so  that  I  heard  one  of 
these  persons,  who  had  prejudice  gainst  the  Hebrew 
race,  object  with  savage  wit  to  residence  st  Bath  on 
Long  Island,  that  he  found  the  place  would  not  suit 
him,  because  of  the  depressing  dampness^  —  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  Jews. 
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The  introduction  of  the  e  (or  i)  before  u  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  after  r,  8,  or  l.  iZ,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
quite  destructive  of  the  English  t^,  which  after  that 
consonant  is  always  pronounced  oo.  The  effect  of  the 
English  u  in  rude  or  ruZe,  for  instance,  is  as  ridiculous 
as  its  utterance  is  difficult.  And  I  am  surprised  at 
seeing  that  Professor  Whitney,  who  of  course  recog- 
nizes this  difficulty  and  the  consequent  law  of  ortho- 
epy, includes  fruity  brew^  and  rheum  among  his  ex- 
amples of  words  having  the  long  u  sound  ^^  more  or 
less  mixed  with  a  preceding  t  or  y  sound ;  "  his  other 
examples  being  duty^  pure^  due^  feud^  fewy  and  8tew. 
According  to  my  observation,  the  best  usage  requires 
absolutely  the  iotized  u  (^e-oo')  in  the  last  six  words ; 
but  as  absolutely  the  pure  u,  pr  ooy  sound  in  fruity 
rheurny  and  brew.  Well-bred  people  do  not  laugh  at 
each  other's  speech ;  but  I  think  that  if  any  vagary 
of  pronunciation  would  provoke  among  such  people 
an  internal  smile  which  might  become  visible,  it  would 
be  the  pronunciation  of  fruit  and  brew  dj&fre-oot  and 
bre-oo.  This  I  have  never  heard  ;  ^  but  I  have  heard 
from  a  few  persons  of  some  culture,  but  more  affecta- 
tion, a  like  pronunciation  of  column — colyume.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  seems,  however,  to  have  detected  an 
intermediate  sound  between  the  pure  u  or  oo  and  the 
iotized  u  (e-^o  or  yem) ;  for  he  says,  in  discrimination, 
"  In  my  usage,  and  in  that  of  those  who  pronounce 
with  me,  there  is  no  intermediate  sound  or  compro- 
mise whatever  between  a  pure  u,  the  vowel  sound  of 
food  and  move^  and  an  absolute  yu,  in  which  the  y 
element  is  as  distinctly  uttered  as  it  would  be  if  it 
were  written.  The  general  rule  with  us,  as  with  the 
rest,  is  that  the  y  sound  is  prefixed ;  and  the  excep- 

^  The  Yankee  « is  not  an  iotized  «.    See  subsequent  remarks  upon  it. 
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tional  cases,  in  which  the  y  is  omitted  and  the  u  left 
pure,  are  those  in  which  the  u  Is  so  preceded  that  the 
insertion  of  the  semi-Towel  between  it  and  its  prede- 
cessor is  phonetically  difficult."  To  this  rule  there 
seemB  to  me  to  be  neither  objection  nor  exception. 
Nor  have  I  ever  remarked,  and  I  admit  that,  possibly 
from  lack  of  sufficient  delicacy  of  ear  or  of  speech,  I 
cannot  couceive,  an  intermediate  sound  between  the 
pure  and  the  iotized  u.  An  attempt  to  introduce  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  affectation  that  would 
result  in  laughable  disaster. 

This  iotized  u,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
b  in  my  opinion  of  comparatively  late  introduction, 
I  believe  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  genuine  old 
English  «;  and  the  sound  of  that  letter  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  Yankee  u  as  heard  in  view,  in  true, 
in  pure,  and  in  fruit.  This  sound  has  been  entirely 
misapprehended  and  absurdly  caricatured.  The  stage 
Yankee,  even  in  America,  utters  instead  of  it  a  sound 
which  is  quite  as  unlike  it  as  either  the  pure  u  (or  oo') 
or  the  iotized  u  (or  you)  is,  —  a  snarling,  nasal  yeaov,. 
But  the  reEd  Yankee  u  is  a  simple  sound,  pure  and 
clean  of  all  admixture,  and  particularly  so  with  regard 
to  any  nasality.  It  is  very  difficult  of  utterance  by 
those  who  have  not  flexible  organs  of  speech,  and  who 
have  not  caught  it  among  those  by  whom  it  is  used 
unconsciously.  It  would  have  been  heard  in  perfec- 
tion from  many  a  well-educated  Yankee  of  two  gen- 
erations past  in  his  reading  of  Johnson's  couplet :  — 
"  Let  oburTatioD  with  exUa^va  view 
Survaj  nuakiDd  from  Cbina  to  Peru." 

He  would  have  given  the  same  u  sound  in  Peru  and 
in  view;  but  he  would  not  have  said  Pe-reoo  in  the 
one  case,  nor  voo  in  the  other,  as  some  people  seem  to 
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think  that  he  would  haye  said.  His  vowel  would  have 
had  no  trace  of  e  (or  i),  and  yet  it  would  not  have 
been  the  pure  or  continental  u.  To  express  it  by 
signs  of  any  certain  value  at  present  is  quite  impossi- 
ble ;  and  I  am  therefore  altogether  unable  to  convey 
to  my  readers  in  type  any  suggestion  of  its  sound,  or 
to  describe  it,  except  by  saying  that  it  was,  or  rather 
is,  something  between  the  French  u  and  the  pure  oo, 
and  that  so  far  from  being  a  sneaking,  nasal  sound  it 
is  remarkably  free,  open,  and  firm.^  But  thousands 
of  my  readers  must  have  heard  it,  and  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  in  New  England  at  this  day 
by  whom  it  is  uttered  without  any  consciousness  that 
they  have  any  peculiarity  of  speech.  I  know  a  gen- 
tleman of  unusual  intelligence,  culture,  and  refinement 
in  New  York,  whose  u  is  invariably  this  Yankee  u  in 
perfection.  This  u  sound  I  believe  to  have  passed 
into  the  modem  English  iotized  u  since  the  Eliza- 
bethan period ;  at  which  time,  I  believe,  u  had  but 
two  sounds,  this  (now  Yankee)  one  and  the  pure  oo 
sound.  The  obscure,  nondescript  sound  which  is  now 
heard  in  mud^  curlt/y  ugly^  young^  was  then,  I  believe, 
unknown;  words  of  that  class  having  been  pronounced 
at  that  time  with  the  pure  u  sound,  mood^  coorl^  oogly^ 

^  Three  yean  and  more  after  the  first  pablication  of  this  passage  in  the 

Galaxy^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis  upon  the 

snbject  of  pronunciation,  or  rather  of  listening  as  he  talked.    I  brought 

this  Yankee  u  to  his  attention.    He  was  very  much  interested  in  it.    The 

sound,  he  said,  was  quite  a  new  one  to  him.    He  made  me  repeat  it  again 

and  again  in  varioos  words,  seeking  to  get  the  sound  pure  and  simple, 

without  the  effect  of  a  preceding  consonant  in  the  word  itself,  or  at  the  end 

of  the  word  immediately  before  it.    This  is  extremely  difficult ;  but  at  last 

I  thought  of 

**  The  ewe  and  Iamb  together  play.'' 

£ve  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  in  which. this  «  sound  is  beard  un- 
modified by  a  consonant,  and  this  line  is  the  only  one  containing  it  that  I 
tan  remember  in  which  the  preceding  word  does  not  end  with  a  consonant. 
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yoong.  (See  my  *'  MemorandamB  of  English  Pronnn- 
ciatioD  in  the  Elizabethan  Era,"  published  in  vol.  xii. 
of  my  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1862,  and  reprinted  in 
EIUb'b  *'  Eatly  English  Pronunciation,"  toL  ii,,  Lon- 
don, 1869.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONSONANTS  :  THE  BONES  OP  SPEECH. 

OUB  examination  of  the  sounds  and  the  letters  of 
the  English  language — an  examination  which  does 
not  profess  to  be  either  "scientific"  or  "exhaustive" 
—  having  carried  us  through  the  vowels  to  the  Old 
English  u  and  the  New  England  u,  only  the  conso- 
nants remain  to  engage  our  attention  in  this  part  of 
our  subject.  The  nature  of  these  elements  of  speech 
(most  of  which  can  hardly  be  called  sounds,  as  we 
shall  see),  and  the  superficial  purpose  of  our  studies, 
will  make  this  part  of  our  task  comparatively  short. 
In  using  the  word  superficial,  however,  I  imply  its 
real  and  not  necessarily  its  metaphorical  meaning. 
For  what  we  now  concern  ourselves  about  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sounds  of  letters  upon  the  pronunciation 
of  words,  rather  than  the  manner  in  which  those 
sounds  are  formed  by  the  vocal  organs.  I  pass  by 
those  physiological  and  even  psychological  relations 
and  conditions  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  Professor  Whitney,  Mr.  Bell,  and  others  who  make 
phonology  a  special  study.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  science  of  phonology  and  the  art  of  orthoepy 
(if  the  right  utterance  of  our  mother  tongue  be  prop- 
erly an  art,  which  I  more  than  doubt)  are  related 
only  because  they  are  both  concerned  with  spoken 
language.  Orthoepy  is  entirely  independent  of  pho- 
nology*  and  phonology  finds  in  orthoepy  only  the  ma- 
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terials  apon  vhich  it  works,  wbicli  indeed  it  finds  no 
less  in  cacoepy. 

Consonants  are  the  bones  of  speech.  By  means  of 
GonsonantB  we  articulate  our  words ;  that  is,  give  them 
joints.  We  Bometimes  find  orthoepiBts  and  phonol- 
c^ists  speaking  of  the  articulation  of  vowels,  an  ez- 
preeaion  which  is  not  correct.  We  utter  vowels,  we 
articulate  with  consonants.  If  we  utter  a  single  vowel 
sound  and  interrupt  it  by  a  consonant,  we  get  an  ar- 
ticulation. Thus  if  in  uttering  the  sound  ah  we  mo- 
mentarily interrupt  it  by  p,  we  get  an  articulation, 
and  have  apa.  If  in  addition  to  this  interruption 
we  intercept  the  vowel  sound  before  its  emission  by 
p,  we  have  papa.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  utter 
no  sound  but  that  of  ah.  All  else  that  we  do  is  to 
prevent  and  to  interrupt  that  sound  by  bringing  the 
lips  firmly  together  and  opening  them  again.  We  ar- 
ticulate and  make  our  two-syllable  word  by  that  solu- 
tion of  vowel  continuity. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  dialogue  between  two  Low- 
land Scotchmen,  a  farmer  and  a  tradesman,  which  il- 
lustrates our  subject.  The  farmer  takes  up  a  fabric, 
and  these  questions  and  answers  follow  :  — 

"Oo?" 

"Ay,  oo." 

"Ah  00?" 

"  Ay,  ah  oo." 

"  Ah  ae  oo  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ah  ae  oo." 

That  is,  "Wool?"  "Yes,  wool."  "All  wool?" 
"  Yes,  all  wool."  "  All  one  wool  ?  "  "  Yes,  all  one 
wool."  Those  men  had  boned  their  words  jnst  as 
thoroughly  as  a  cook  ever  boned  a  turkey  to  be 
served  up  in  a  soft,  oval,  and  limbless  shape  upon  a 
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aupper  table.  But  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
this  did  not  affect  their  articulation,  because  the 
words  which  they  used  were  all  monosyllables,  and  so 
had  no  joints.  But  the  form  and  character  of  their 
words  were  seriously  affected.  For  a  consonant  com- 
ing at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning,  or  at  both  the 
end  and  the  beginning,  of  a  monosyllable  gives  it 
strength  and  also  clearness  of  outline. 

Consonants  thus  not  only  give  speech  its  articula- 
tions or  joints,  but  they  help  words  to  stand  and  have 
form,  just  as  the  skeleton  keeps  the  animal  from  fall- 
ing into  a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh.  Therefore  con- 
sonants are  the  bones  of  speech ;  and  as  the  bones 
of  animals  haVe  no  active  strength  in  themselves, 
but  furnish  the  supports  and  the  levers  to  which 
the  organs  of  action,  the  muscles,  are  attached,  so 
true  consonants  have  no  power  of  utterance  in  them- 
selves, but  merely  serve  as  assistants  or  as  modifiers 
of  vowel  utterance.  Excepting  exclamations,  such  as 
ahj  ohi  and  the  Greek  ai,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
words,  there  are  very  few  words  entirely  without  con- 
sonants. The  French  eau^  strangely  pronounced  oA, 
is  such  a  word  ;  but  it  became  so  by  the  suppression, 
through  the  process  of  phonetic  decay,  of  a  very  pro- 
nounced consonant,  the  k  in  the  Latin  aqua^  from 
which  it  came  by  these  stages:  aqua — aqva — ava — 
eve  —  eave  —  eaite  —  eau.  Thus,  great  as  the  changes 
were  through  which  aqua  passed,  it  took  a  thousand 
years  of  phonetic  decay  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  all 
consonantal  sound ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century  that  it  passed  from  eave  into  eau^.^  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  that  there  does  not  remain  in  this 
word,  the  real,  the  spoken  word,  one  trace  of  its  oidgi- 

^  See  Brachet's  Dictionnaire  Etymologise  de  la  Langut  Franfom* 
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Dal  BOund,  either  vowel  or  coDBonaot.  The  words, 
that  is,  the  vowel  sounds,  eau  (o)  and  aqua  have  noth- 
ing whatever  in  common.  Their  connection,  like  that 
of  man;  a  human  ancestor  and  descendant,  is  imper- 
ceptible and  purely  historical. 

The  number  of  vowel  words,  not  only  in  any  one 
language,  but  in  all  languages  that  have  a  literature, 
taken  together,  is  very  small.  Expect  almost  as  soon 
to  see  a  vertebrate  animal  with  a  gristle  skeleton,  or 
none  at  all,'  as  a  real  word  without  a  consonant.  In 
English  we  have  only  two  that  I  now  remember  — 
pou  and  /;  or,  if  we  are  to  regard  yew  and  ewe,  eye 
and  aye,  as  being  pbonolt^ically  other  words,  six. 
There  may  be  others,  but  I  am  not  able  now  to  recol- 
lect them.  The  Romance  languages,  whose  teuden- 
ciea  to  vowel  utterance  are  much  stronger  than  those 
of  the  Teutonic  languages,  have  more  of  auch  words; 
hut  even  they  have  very  few  of  them,  and  generally 
get  them  by  the  process  of  phonetic  decay.  In  the 
only  great  French  epic  poem,  the  "  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land," which,  however,  is  in  such  old  French  that  it 
is  almost  as  easily  read  by  an  uneducated  Grerman  or 
Englishman  as  by  a  Frenchman,  unless  he  is  a  scholar, 
the  combination  Aoi  appears  at  the  close  of  many  of 
the  stanzas.  Its  signiEcanoe  thus  far  is  undetermined 
by  any  consent  of  critics.  It  is  not  even  certain  that 
it  is  a  word.  I  cannot  hut  think  that  it  is  an  ex- 
clamation of  sorrow,  a  wail  over  the  bloody  defeat  in 
Roncesvalles.  If  it  be  a  word,  being  a  trisyllable, 
it  is  noteworthy  to  us  at  present  as  the  longest  word 
knovm,  I  believe,  without  a  consonant  in  any  modem 
Indo-European  language. 

The  consonant  is  the  distinguishing  element  of  hn- 
I  Not  qooted  from  Sir  Ba^la  Botbo. 
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man  speech.  Man  has  been  defined  in  various  ways, 
according  tp  varions  attrihutes,  functions,  and  hahita. 
He  might  well  be  called  the  consonHut-using  animal. 
He  alone  of  all  animals  uses  consonant*.  It  is  the 
consonant  which  makes  the  chief  difference  between 
the  cries  of  beasts  and  the  speech  of  man.  This  dis- 
tinguishing difference  we  rec<^ize  when  we  say  that 
tbeir  cries  are  inarticulate.  And  so,  when  a  man 
"  makes  a  beast  of  himself  "  with  strong  drink,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  tinmistakable  signs  of  his  condi- 
tion is  that  his  speech  becomes  inarticalate. 

Attempting  to  express  the  cries  of  animals,  we 
say,  for  example,  that  a  sheep  cries  baa.  But  it  is 
not  so.  That  is  only  the  best  that  we  can  do  to 
express  the  sound  of  bleating.  Close  attention  will 
enable  any  person  with  a  delicate  ear  to  perceive 
that  the  sheep  utters  only  a  compressed,  attenuated, 
and  vibrating  ah,  without  any  true  consonantal  sound ; 
the  seeming  consonantal  sound  produced,  however, 
being  much  more  Uke  m  than  like  b.  There  is  really, 
however,  neither  m  nor  b  ;  only  a  sound  which  care- 
lessly beard  may  be  loosely  expressed  by  ba-a-a  or 
by  ma-a-a.  Nor  does  a  cow  produce  a  sound  much 
like  ntoo.  Her  lowing  has  some  little  semblance  to 
the  Towel  sound  of  moo  ;  but  there  is  in  it  no  conso- 
nantal sound  whatever.  What  is  represented  by  the 
m  in  moo  is  a  kind  of  gulp.  A  beast  possibly  may, 
but  no  beast  habitually  does,  produce  even  the  nasal 
semi-vowel  m. 

In  brief,  the  cries  of  all  beasts  are  Towel  cries. 
The  mouth  is  opened  before  the  sound  is  prepared, 
and  it  comes  straight  from  the  throat,  without  any 
modification  —  that  is,  intentional  or  significant  modi- 
^tion  —  by  tongue  or  lips.     A  beast  cannot  oom-^ 
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encea ;  and  those  differences  came  naturally  and  in- 
evitably to  be  associated  with  things,  with  feelings, 
and  with  thoughts ;  indeed,  were  born  of  such  asso- 
ciation.  Thus  roots  were  formed.  Those  roots  were 
combined  and  modified  as  circumstances  required ; 
and  in  this  way  original  language,  or  perhaps  lan- 
guages, came  into  being.  When  this  took  place,  who 
would  venture  even  to  conjecture?  Who  knows,  or 
can  even  hope  to  know,  the  first  state  of  man  ?  As 
to  Sanskrit,  that  most  ancient  and  most  highly  elabo- 
rated form  of  human  speech  is  far  adown  the  ages ; 
and  even  the  language  from  which  Sanskrit  and  the 
other  Indo-European  langu^es  are  derived  repre- 
-seuts,  we  may  be  sure,  a  progress  through  untold 
centuries  from  the  time  when  the  human  consonant 
turned  the  merely  animal  vowel  from  vague  noise 
into  intelligible  speech. 

That  is  the  simple  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage which  I  shall  hold  until  some  great  philologist 
propounds  a  theory  which  all  the  other  great  philolo- 
gists shall  accept  without  dispute.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  should  I  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah 
my  thioria  laid  will  not  be  disturbed. 

The  primitive  a  (ah)  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
as  the  original  vowel  sound.  It  is  the  simplest  of 
all  vocal  utterances,  that  which  comes  without  Gon> 
scions  effort  or  premeditation  from  man  and  child. 
The  first  consonant  was  probably  m,  that  which  we 
find  in  most  Indo-European  languages  combined  with 
the  first  vowel  in  a  word  which  expresses  the  earliest 
object  of  interest  to  the  human  creature,  —  mamma, 
the  female  breast, —  and  which  has  hence  become 
the  infant's  word  for  motl^er  almost  the  world  over. 
Doubtless  the  combination  was  first  in  a  single  sylla* 
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ble  ma;  but  reduplication  iaone  of  the  eEirlieat  modes, 
perhaps  the  earlieet  mode,  of  expresBuig  intensifica- 
tiou  of  interest. 

Mia  not,  howeTer,  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  con- 
sonant because  it  begins  the  word  that  is  the  first 
that  is  now  used  by  children  ;  but  as  children  nse  m 
first  because  it  is  the  easiest  and  the  simplest  means 
of  breaking  up  the  continuity  of  a  vowel  sound,  and 
giving  it  articulation,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the 
first  that  was  heard.  The  mere  opening  and  closing 
of  the  mouth  during  the  utterance  of  the  ah  sound 
gives  ma  or  mamma  ;  for  what  we  call  the  nasal  sound 
of  m  has  to  be  intentionally  avoided.  Children  now 
sometimes  reduplicate  this  indefinitely,  and  say  ma- 
mamamamama,  as  they  do  papapapapapa.  The  lim- 
itation of  either  word  to  a  single  reduplication  is  ar- 
bitrary and  conventional,  a  dictate  of  convenience. 
Some  linguists  regard  mamma  as  the  result  of  a 
childish  attempt  to  say  mother.  Surely  not.  The 
name  must  have  attached  itself  to  the  most  visible 
sign  and  token  of  motherhood,  and  then  to  the  moth- 
er, from  its  being  the  first  childish  effort  at  speech. 
Surely  mamma  long  preceded  the  earliest  form  of 
mother  or  mater. 

To  m  probably  succeeded  b  and  p,  which  are  so 
closely  related  to  m  that  they  are  mere  modifications 
of  it,  as  any  one  will  see  who  tries  a  few  experiments 
in  the  production  of  these  three  consonants,  which 
are  produced  by  the  lips  alone,  and  are  therefore 
called  labials ;  for  m  can  be  sounded,  although  not 
continuously,  with  the  nostrils  and  even  the  whole 
nose  held  tightly  closed.  The  first  use  of  the  tongue 
as  an  interruption  and  modifier  of  vowel  utterance 
probably  produced  d,  which  was  followed  by  t,  which 
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IB  merely  a  stronger  <2,  aa  a  similar  experiment  will 
show.  Z  and  r  probably  soon  followed ;  and  as  to 
the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  other  consonants,  I 
shall  not  here  venture  an  opinion,  nor  does  our  pur> 
pose  require  that  I  should  do  so. 

Consonants  are  very  fixed  in  their  pronunciation, 
as  to  which  in  various  words  there  ta  little  dispute 
among  the  orthoepists  of  any  language ;  but  those  of 
kindred  formation  do  have  a  tendency  to  run  into 
each  other,  as  m  into  b,  t  into  d,  and  r  into  /.  But 
while  the  tendency  of  vowels  ia  to  change,  that  of 
consonants  is  to  stability.  Almost  all  languages  have 
almost  all  the  consonants  known  to  any  one  of  them; 
a  remark  which,  however,  applies  chiefly  to  what 
may  be  called  the  primitive  consonants.  But,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Chineae  ia  without  r,  for  which,  in  pro- 
nouncing foreign  words  in  which  it  occurs,  the  China- 
man ia  obliged  to  substitute  I,  and  say,  as  we  all  know, 
'Melican  for  American,  and  Ude  for  ride  ;  and  many 
children  are  obliged  to  do  the  same.  These  facta 
favor  the  supposition  that  r  ia  a  consonant  sound  of 
later  formation  than  /.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the 
Japanese  find  the  sound  of  2  a  difficult  one  to  make, 
and  substitute  for  it  that  of  r.  We  may  at  least  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  these  two  consonante  are  the 
last  and  most  difficult  attainments  of  human  speech. 

I  now  turn  to  Professor  Whitney's  remarks  upon 
the  consonantal  sounds  and  combinations  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  to  which,  however,  little  is  to  be 
said  except  in  praise  of  hia  patient  and  minate  obser- 
vation of  the  manner  in  which  the  aounds  are  formed, 
and  of  the  intelligible  style  in  which  he  sets  forth 
his  conclnsione.  If  speech  is  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  (and,  like  the  cardinal,  "  I  do  not  see  the  neces- 
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sity  "},  the  results  of  such  investigations  could  hardly 
be  presented  in  a  form  more  likely  to  iutereet  an  in- 
telligent reader  not  bitten  with  the  monomania  of 
phonetics  than  that  in  which  Professor  Whitney  has 
presented  them.  Much  of  this  sort  of  work,  I  frankly 
own,  seems  to  me  laborious  trifling.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  passage,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
refers  to  the  phonetic  opinions  of  others  than  Pro- 
fessor Whitney :  — 

"  Some  phonetiBts  claim  that  to  make  a  whole  p,  for  ex- 
ample, both  a  closure  and  a  breach  [of  the  lipsj  are  required, 

—  thus,  apa,  —  either  ap  or  pa  beiog  only  a  half  or  incom- 
plete utterance ;  others,  again,  claim  that  ap  is  complete 
and  pa  is  complete,  and  so  that  apa  b  really  double,  and 
ought  (I  infer)  U»  be  written  appa,  a  single  mute  between 
vowels  being  an  impossibility ;  but  1  see  no  sufficient 
ground  for  either  opiuion. 

"  It  ia  again  asserted  by  some  (notably  by  Lepsius)  that 
our  usual  p,  (,  i,  are  not  simple  mutes,  but  rather  aspirates, 

—  that  is  to  say,  that  a  bit  of  breath,  a  brief  A,  is  slipped 
out  between  the  breach  of  mute  contact  and  the  beginning 
of  a  following  vowel  or  other  more  open  sound.  This  I 
should  confidently  rely  on  as  far  as  our  ordinary  prouuncia- 
lion  is  concerned," 

And  what  matter  if  either  opinion  in  either  case 
is  true  or  false?  Of  what  moment  is  it,  as  regards 
language  or  pronunciation,  whether  the  consonant 
sound  in  apa  is  single  or  double,  or  whether  a  "  bit 
of  breath  "  slips  out  after  p,  (,  and  k,  or  not  ?  I  rank 
such  diBCussions  with  those  aa  to  whether  certain 
words  are  prepositions,  or  adverbs,  or  conjunctions ; 
whether  they  are  one  or  another  being,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  least  possible  consequence. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  expressing  my  re- 
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gret,  by  the  way,  that  Profesaor  Whitney  should  give 
the  support  of  his  example  to  such  a  use  of  claim  as 
appears  twice  in  one  of  the  sentences  just  quoted : 
"  Some  phonetista  claim  that  to  make  a  whole  p," 
etc.  J  "  others,  again,  claim  that  ap  is  complete."  An 
intelltgeiit  and  highly  cultivated  Englishman  said 
lately,  in  my  hearing,  that  "  the  American  people 
have  claim  on  the  brain."  The  gibe  seemed  to  me 
to  be  fully  justified.'  Of  late  years  this  word  has 
come  to  be  used  among  ua  in  a  very  queer  way  as  a 
word  of  all  work.  If  a  man  asserts  anything,  he 
"  claims  "  it ;  if  he  disputes  anything,  he  "  claims  " 
the  contrary ;  if  he  su^ests  anything,  he  "  claims  " 
it ;  if  he  defends  his  reputation,  he  "  claims  that "  he 
is  an  honest  man;  if  he  denounces  a  political  oppo- 
nent, he  "  claims  that "  "his  record"  is  disgraceful, 
and  perhaps  "  claims  that "  his  grandfather  was  a 
Tory  in  the  Revolution,  or  he  "claims  that"  hia 
grand-aunt  was  no  better  than  she  should  be ;  if  he  is 
a  scientific  man,  he  "claims  that"  Darwin  has  estab- 
lished the  theory  of  evolution ;  if  a  theologian,  he 
"claims  that"  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyudall  are 
emissaries  of  Satan,  —  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth  ;  for 
there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  this  use,  or  rather 
misuse,  of  the  word.  A  man  may  claim,  or  demand, 
his  own,  —  a  thing,  an  interest,  or  a  promise ;  but 
not  that  a  thing,  or  a  fact,  or  a  person  is  thus  or  so. 
The  contamination  of  evil  speaking  corrupts  good 
English  ;  and  when  it  taints  the  vocabulary  of  a  phi- 
lolt^iet  like  Professor  Whitney,  what  may  not  be  par- 
doned to  the  rest  of  us,  poor  laymen  in  language ! 
Professor  Whitney  calls  these  three  "  mutes,"  p,  t, 
1  T  could,  howeTer,  produce  examples  (T«n  of  "  clum  that "  from  Bril- 
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and  i,  "sutda,"  a  name  which,  he  telle  us,  "  ia  in- 
tended to  describe  them  as  produced  without  any 
tone,  any  sonorous  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords."  He 
ioaiata  strongly  upon  the  use  of  "surd"  and  "so- 
nant," and  says  that  to  call  the  consonants  in  ques- 
tion "  '  hard,'  or  '  sharp,'  or  *  strong,'  or  by  any  other 
such  scientifically  inaccurate  and  merely  fanciful  or 
blundering  title,  is  altogether  to  be  condemned." 
The  terms  "  strong  "  or  "  hard  "  and  "  soft  "  or 
"  weak,"  he  says,  "  began  in  ignorant^,  and  are  con- 
tinued in  heedless  imitation  or  in  misapprehension." 
This  is  rather  severe  treatment  of  terms  which  are  in 
favor  with  the  most  eminent  phonologists,  —  even,  as 
Professor  Whitney  admits,  the  greatest  German  phi- 
loli^ts  ;  but  if  the  terms  are  really  as  meaningless 
and  as  misleading  as  he  strenuously  asserts  that  they 
are,  his  condemnation  of  them  may  he  quite  justifi- 
able. 

Not  professing  to  treat  the  subject  with  what  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  calls  scientific  accuracy,  but  merely 
to  present  to  my  readers  tlie  results  of  such  observa- 
tions as  I  have  made  upon  it,  I  venture  to  say  that 
to  me  the  terms  "  hard  "  or  "  strong,"  "  soft "  or 
"  weak,"  seem  to  be  so  very  truly  descriptive  that  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  great  German  philologists  and 
others  cling  to  them.  The  question,  indeed,  is  one  of 
fact  more  than  of  terminology.  It  is  simply  whether 
the  difference  between  p  and  i,  and  between  t  and 
d,  is  a  difference  between  strength  and  weakness. 
It  seems  to  me  without  doubt  to  be  so ;  but  not  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  the  sense  of  force  and  fee- 
bleness of  utterance,  as  Professor  Whitney  seems  to 
imply.  For  when  a  shipmaster  shouts,  "  Port  yonr 
helum  I  "  or,  "  Haul  down  I  Taut  and  belay  I "  his  p's 
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aod  b%  d's  and  t's,  nre,  indeed,  easily  distinguished, 
but  no  more  easily  than  those  of  a  school-girl  who  is 
whispering  slyly  to  her  neighbor.  The  point  is  this: 
p  and  b  are  formed  by  the  same  or  by  a  like  action 
of  the  lipa  ;  (  and  d  by  the  same  or  by  a  like  action 
of  the  tongue ;  the  lips  and  the  tongue  producing  in 
each  a  perfect  closure  of  utterance.  The  difference 
between  them  ia,  to  the  ears  of  those  whose  usage 
Professor  Whitney  derides,  a  softening  of  the  former 
—  in  character,  not  in  force  of  .sound  —  into  the 
latter.  This  softening  is  unavoidably  accompanied, 
perhaps  is  caused,  by  a  slight  laryngeal  murmur; 
but  none  the  less  does  it  seem  accurately  descriptive 
to  say  that  p  and  t  are  "softened  "  into  b  and  <2,  or 
vice  versa,  that  p  and  t  are  "  hard  "  b  and  d.  This 
Professor  Whitney  himself  seems  to  admit  when  he 
subsequently  says:  "  The  b  sound  then  is  the  sonant 
counterpart  of  the  p,  identical  with  it  in  the  position 
of  the  mouth  organs,  differing  only  in  the  laryngeal 
action  ;  "  adding  the  like  as  to  tl  and  t. 

In  referring  to  ^  as  "  the  intonated  i"  Professor 
Whitney  makes  the  former  letter  the  sign  only  of 
what  is  known  as  the  hard  sound  of  g;  the  soft  ff 
he  regards  as^.  In  this  he  ia  not  singular.  But  con- 
sidering that  in  the  langut^ea  of  Continental  Europe 
J  represents  the  English  t/  sound,  and  that  g  in  the 
same  languages  so  lai^ly  represents  the  English  j 
sound,  it  should  seem  that  the  correctness  of  this 
Umitetion  of  ^  to  the  sounds  of  intonated  k  may  at 
least  be  doub^ul.  The  sounds  of  g  hard  and  g  soft 
are  not  only  so  different,  hut  are  formed  by  such  a 
very  different  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  that  the  use 
of  the  same  character  to  indicate  them  is  not  eauly 
woonnted  for.     The  sound  of  g  hard  ia  produced  by 
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pressing  the  lower-middle  part  of  the  tongne  firmly 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  aud  then  drawing  it 
suddenly  away  with  a  guttural  expulsion  of  hreath. 
The  soft  g,  or  English  j,  sound  is  formed  chiefly  by 
the  t«eth  assbted  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  tip 
of  tlie  tongue  is  pressed  tightly  against  the  extreme 
front  of  the  palate,  and  then  as  it  is  withdrawn  the 
breath  is  driven  out  between  the  gradually  opening 
t«eth.  Neither  the  two  actions  nor  the  two  conse- 
quent sounds  pass  into  each  other;  nor  are  they  in 
any  way  modifications  the  one  of  the  other.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  sound  of  g,  or 
any  mispronunciation  of  it  which  calls  for  remark,  ex- 
cept in  the  word  tuggegt,  in  which  the  first  g  is  hard 
and  the  second  soft,  as  in  tueceed  the  first  c  is  hard 
and  the  second  soft.  But  not  a  few  educated  people 
fall  into  the  habit  of  pronouncing  both  jr's  soft  in  the 
former, —  sujjeit  instead  of  augjett.  In  doing  this 
there  is  great  peril  of  falling  at  last  into  the  slough 
of  t^jest. 

I  venture  also  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  as- 
sertion that  "  the  d  is  nearly  related  to  the  I  and  r, 
all  being  alike  tongue-point  letters  ;  a  relaxation  of 
the  contact  at  ^:he  tip  of  the  tongue  converts  the  d 
into  r,*  a  like  relaxation  at  the  side  or  sides  of  the 
tongue  converts  it  into  an  I.  All,  especially  the  I  and 
r,  interchange  frequently  in  the  history  of  language." 
This  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  too  mechanical  view  of 
the  subject.  That  the  point  of  the  tongue  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of  all  these 
letters  is  true.  But  the  essential  vocal  characters  of  d 
and  r  are  as  different  as  those  of  two  vowels  can  be. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  d  is  perfect  closure  and 
interruption,  followed  by  sudden  relaxation  and  pa« 
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Bage  of  the  pure  vowel  sound  ;  that  of  r  ia  non-closure, 
no  relaxation,  but  a  continued  passage  of  the  vowel 
Bonnd  accompanied  by  a  trill.  In  d  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
just  above  the  teeth  ;  in  r  the  jaw  is  dropped,  and  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  does  not  even  approach  the  teeth, 
but  plays  freely  in  the  full  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
This  great  mechanical  difference  is,  however,  of  im- 
portance from  my  point  of  view  only  as  it  accompa- 
nies two  sounds  80  absolutely  unlike  as  those  of  d 
and  r. 

In  connection  with  the  "  palatal  mutes,"  Professor 
Whitney  remarks  the  ease  with  which  the  r/  sound  is 
iusevted  after  them,  and  says,  "  One  of  the  latest 
downward  steps  in  English  orthoepy  has  been  the  in-, 
trusion  of  this  y  sound  after  k  and  ^  in  a  not  very 
large  class  of  words  by  a  certain  part  of  the  commu- 
nity." He  cites  as  examples  kind,  guard,  and  girl, 
pronounced  k-t/ind,  g-t/ard,  and  g-yarl.  I  do  not 
know  what  limit  is  implied  in  Professor  Whitney's 
term  "  latest ; "  but  the  pronunciation  to  which  he  re- 
fers is  at  least  two  centuries  old,  and  is  still  in  vogue 
among  the  best  English  speakers.  According  to  my 
observation,  no  high-bred,  well-educated  Englishman 
prononnces  girl  gurl,  any  more  than  he  pronounces 
duke  dook.  Nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  say  ge- 
yurl,  de-yook.  That  ia  the  vocal  sign  of  pinchbeck 
passing  Itself  for  gold,  and  well  deserves  Professor 
Whitney's  denunciation  as  '*  particularly  affected  and 
disagreeable."  But  there  is  in  the  best  English  pro- 
nunciation a  delicate  softening  of  the  hard  contact  of 
g  and  k  and  d  upon  the  succeeding  vowel,  a  kind  of 
vocal  buffer  of  extremest  tenuity,  which,  to  my  ear,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  disi^eeable.     And  so  far  is  this 
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utterance  from  being  a  late  downward  step,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  little  evanescent  grace  of  speech 
which  is  beginning  to  pass  away.^ 

In  his  remarks  upon  th  Professor  Whitney  says 
that  the  orthoepic  manuals  are  obliged  to  point  out 
the  right  sound  in  each  case  and  insist  upon  its  ob> 
Berrance,  and  that  "  they  tell  us  we  must  give  the  so- 
nant sound  [soft,  as  in  the,  them]  in  baths,  oathi,  mothi, 
mouths,  sheathtf  and  many  more,  and  must  give  the 
surd  [hard,  as  in  thin,  thick]  in  clotha,  truths,  youths, 
and  a  few  others."  As  to  the  prescriptions  of  or- 
thoepic manuals,  I  am  comparatively  uninformed ;  but 
should  I  find  in  one  of  them  instruction  to  pronounce 
truths  and  youths  with  the  M  as  in  thin,  it  would  go 
.far  with  me  to  discredit  the  work  as  a  trustworthy 
record  of  the  beat  English  pronunciation  of  this  gen- 
eration. I  cannot  remember  to  have  heard,  surely  I 
never  heard  from  a  speaker  from  whom  the  best  pro- 
nunciation was  to  be  looked  for,  those  words  pro- 
nounced otherwise  than  with  the  soft  (A,  as  in  this. 
The  singular  forms  truth  and  youth  have  th  as  in 
thin.  As  to  cloths,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  dis- 
tinction ia  made  by  pronunciation  between  cloths  in 
bulk  and  cloths  made  up  for  wearing ;  the  former 
having  the  hard  sound  and  the  latter  the  soft,  and  be- 
ing (now)  written  clothes,  although  they  are  really 
but  the  same  word. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  English  let- 
ter d  for  this  sound  was  allowed  to  fall  out  of  use. 
1  Walker  (1T91)  t*jt,  "  When  this  [the  letter  0  >■  preceded  bj  hard  g 
cr  Jt,  which  is  but  aaolher  form  for  bird  c,  it  u  proDouaced  *■  if  an  e  wsra 
inserted  between  (he  coDSonaol  sod  the  vowel.  Thus  iky,  iind,  guide, 
gfise,  dugaiit,  gviU,  btsuite,  manii'iid  are  pronounced  as  if  wrillen  ate-j, 
ie-iWe,  gut-ide,  etc.,  etc."  (Pnncipfej  of  Englith  PronandaHeit,  %  160.) 
The  aame  pronDcciatLon  is  mentioned  by  Steele  in  his  Orammar  cff  tkt 
Engluh  Tongue.  1720,  page  *9. 
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The  sound  is  not  at  all  a  compound  of  those  of  t  and 
h,  by  uniting  which  we  indicate  it.  It  is  a  perfectly 
umple  sound,  as  much  as  that  of  s  is ;  and  it  would 
bewail  if  the  philologists  who  are  undertaking  to 
simplify  our  spelling  would  advocate  the  restoration 
of  oar  old  English  letter  for  this  (among  modem  lan- 
guages) peculiarly  English  sound.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty,  or  very  little,  about  bringing  it  grad- 
ually into  vogue  and  into  favor. 

In  regard  to  the  z  sound  (not  the  pronunciation  of 
2),  Professor  Whitney  remarks  that  *'  a  considerable 
share  of  our  z's  are  comparatively  recent  corruptions 
of  the  «  sound  ; "  and  he  adds  that  the  change  ia 
going  on  actively,  and  that  consequently  there  are 
many  words,  and  even  whole  classes  of  words,  in  re- 
gard to  which  usage  is  unsettled.  His  own  pro- 
nunciation,  he  tells  us,  adheres  to  the  older  s  sound ; 
and  he  says  dia-able,  dit-hand,  dit~dain,  dta-ffUBt,  dit- 
honett,  dit^miae,  dis-obUge,  dis-rohe,  etc.,  with  a  real 
•  ;  but  not  dit^ern,  dia-eaae,  dis-iolve.  In  this  pro- 
nunciation it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Whitney 
conforms  precisely  to  the  best  English  usage,  and 
that  his  implied  censure  of  the  dizzt/  pronunciation  is 
fully  justified.  I  do  not  remember  having  heard  the 
latter  from  speakers  of  good  English,  —  except  rarely 
in  diiffUBt  and  dighonett  {dizgutt,  dizoneaf).  This 
(the  B  sound)  I  find  is  the  pronunciation  given  by  the 
last,  and  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  moat  trnst- 
worthy,  English  authority,  —  Phelp,  in  Stormonth's 
dictionary,  —  who,  even  in  ditgutt  and  diahoneat, 
gives  the  simple  sound  of  8.  But  when  Professor 
Whitney  says,  as  to  the  combination  of  e  with  z,  that 
he  believes  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  which  he 
pronounces  ex  as  egz,  "  without  an  effort  specially 
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directed  to  that  end,"  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in 
saying  that  his  pronunciatioa  is,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation, peculiar  to  him  among  men  of  his  culture 
and  position.  By  my  teacher  (like  him  a  Yankee 
born  and  bred)  I  waa  taught  to  pronounce  the  unac- 
cented ex  (as  in  example,  exert)  as  egz  ;  and  among 
those  from  whom  I  caught  my  speech  at  home  (also 
Yanliees  born  and  bred)  I  heard  the  same  sound. 
Phelp  gives  this  pronunciation  as  that  of  to-day;  and 
as  to  the  "  novelty  "  of  it,  Walker,  writing  in  1791, 
says,  "  X.  has  its  fli^t  sound  like  gz  when  the  accent 
is  not  on  it  and  the  following  syllable  begins  with 
a  vowel ; "  and  my  grandfather,  who  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1786,  pronounced  the  ex  thus;  and  as  he 
must  have  caught  the  sound  from  his  father  or  in  his 
father's  house,  this  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it 
antedated  Walker  a  full  half-century. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  further  remark  upon  Pro- 
fessor Whitney's  records  of  English  pronunciation ; 
and  in  what  I  have  made  them  the  occasion  of  saying, 
I  trust  that  there  has  been  not  a  word  which  expressed 
on  my  part  other  than  the  fullest  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  labors,  —  valuable  even  in  this  minor 
field  of  linguistic  study,  —  or  which  failed  in  the 
expression  of  pei-sonal  respect.  In  real  philology  I 
should  no  more  think  of  measuring  swords  witli  him 
than  a  West  Point  cadet  should  think  of  doing  the 
like  with  Sherman  or  Von  Moltke  in  war ;  but  the 
subject  of  pronunciation  is  one  upon  which  a  student 
of  his  mother  tongue,  who  has  found  that  he  may 
trust  his  ear  and  his  memory,  may  without  any  such 
pretense  offer  the  results  of  his  observation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IRTHOEPY  AND  ORTHOGEAPHT.  —  8PHLLING-B00K 
SPEECH. 

In  a  dictionary  intended  to  meet  the  popular  de- 
mand for  a  hand-book  whicli  shall  be  a  guide  to  the 
correct  use  of  words,  pronunciation  is  regarded  as  an 
element  of  prime  importance.  And  yet  much  might 
be  said  against  the  introduction  of  tbis  department 
int«  lexicography,  which  took  place  about  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  objections  that  lie  against  pronouncing 
dictionaries  is  manifest  upon  a  comparison  of  Perry's 
Standard  English  Dictionary,  published  at  London  in 
1777,  and  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
published  also  at  London  in  1791,  both  of  which 
profess  to  give  the  usage  of  the  best  English  society 
at  that  time.  For  although  they  were  published 
within  so  few  years  of  each  other  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion which  they  profess  to  record  must  have  been  the 
same,  they  differ  in  many  instances.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  expressing  with 
any  great  degree  of  certainty  the  sounds  and  infiec- 
tions  of  words  as  they  are  uttered  in  daily  conversa- 
tion ;  for  those  sounds  and  inflections  are  in  many  in- 
stauces  so  delicate  in  their  character  that  they  cannot 
even  be  described,  much  less  expressed  exactly  and 
unmistakably  by  letters,  or  by  other  arbitrary  signs. 
We  are  sent  from  word  to  word,  and  from  word  to 
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ugn,  and  from  sign  to  word,  on  the  asaumptioii  that 
oertain  signs,  or  at  least  certwu  familiar  words,  will 
surely  indicate  to  us  certain  sounds.  The  probability 
is  that  they  will  do  so  in  most  cases ;  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  in  many  cases  they  will  not.  The  re- 
sult is  a  mere  circle  of  uncertainty ;  except,  indeed, 
in  regard  to  accent,  as  to  which,  of  course,  usage  may 
be  recorded  or  change  advocated  with  understanding 
and  precision. 

Striking  examples  in  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
of  expressing  and  of  fixing  pronunciation  are  fur- 
nished in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article,  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  upon  English  as  spoken  and 
written,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view," March,  1878.  The  main  purpose  of  the  writer 
is  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  a  change  in  Eng- 
lish orthography.  But  in  the  course  of  his  article  he 
makes  revelations  and  advances  opinions  in  r^ard  to 
pronunciation  itself  which  are  of  much  interest,  both 
intrinsically  and  by  way  of  su^estlon. 

Professor  Newman's  early  education  and  the  asso- 
(uations  of  his  long  life,  quite  as  much  as  his  acquire* 
ments  and  the  nature  of  his  studies,  make  his  remarks 
upon  English  pronunciation  of  greater  value  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  English  man  of  letters  would 
be ;  and  they  are  none  the  less  so,  but  rather  the 
more,  because,  although  an  observant  student  of  lan- 
gui^e,  he  is  not  a  professed  philologist  or  phonolo- 
gist,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  committed  to  any  school 
or  crotchet,  or  to  be  subject  to  that  perversion  of  the 
judgment  with  which  the  specialist  is  so  commonly 
and  not  unnaturally  afflicted.  What  he  gives  us  is 
the  knowledge  and  the  opinion  of  a  highly  educated 
man,  who  acquired  his  pronunciation  in  London  and 
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Bt  Oxford,  and  who  has  all  his  life  been  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  the  best  bred  and  most  highly  cul* 
tivated  English  society.'  Yet  it  will  appear,  I  think, 
that  even  such  a  man  may  err  as  to  the  beet  usage 
in  English  speech,  and  that  the  reasons  of  his  error 
bear  very  significantly  upon  both  orthoepy  and  pho- 
netic spelling. 

In  showing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a 
change  in  written  English,  Professor  Newman  first 
calls  attention  to  the  very  obtraeive  fact  of  the  un- 
certainty of  English  pronunciation.  "  Small  indeed," 
he  says,  "  is  the  shifting  in  orthography  compared 
to  the  innovations  in  utterance,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  many  provincial  dialects,  and  no  pub- 
lic schools  in  which  uniformity  of  pronunciation  is 
cultivated.  It  is  owing  to  the  change  in  pronunci- 
ation while  orthography  has  been  almost  fixed  that 
there  is  greater  difference  between  written  and  spoken 
English  than  there  was  three  centuries  ago.^  It  is 
for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  assimilating  and 
traitrdestroying  tendencies  of  aloyeuly  speech,  that, 
for  example,  the  same  sound  has  come  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  four  such  different  thoughts  and  things 

I  Frahaior  NiirmiD'i  brother  is  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  now  cardinal, 
who  ia  reg»rdeii  by  «oine  penoni  u  the  belt  living  writer  of  English  i  bd 
■ppreciatioa  o[  him  which,  allhoagh  it  may  not  be  without  some  reaaon, 
impliea  udegree  of  potiiive  merit  in  hii  atyle  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover. 

1  I  doubt,  I  more  (ban  doubt,  tliat  this  greater  difference  can  rightly  be 
•■id  to  exist.  For  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that  the  dillerence  between 
sound  and  aign  is  greater  now  than  it  was  then  implicitly  asserts  ■  fixed, 
conlinuoua  ralue  in  the  sign.  This  begs  the  question.  Next,  granting 
that  we  can  determine  the  value  of  Ihe  aign,  —  the  letters,  —  1  am  inclined 
1»  belicTs  that  variation  between  sound  and  sign  was  quite  as  great  then 
aa  it  is  now,  if  not  greater  than  it  ia  now;  one  reason  of  which  ia  that  pro- 
nnnciatioa  waa  then  leu  nearly  uniform.  But  the  qneation  ii  an  intricat* 
DM,  and  it  being  not  essential  la  our  purpose,  I  paaa  it  by. 
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aa  rite,  right,  write,  and  wright ;  bo  also  as  to  »ovl 
and  tole.  The  reader  may  easily  call  to  mind  others, 
Now,  one  question  is,  Shall  we,  for  the  convenience 
of  children  and  foreigners,  increase  and  multiply  and 
aggravate  this  undesirable  uniformity  of  name  for 
widely  distinct  ideas,  by  destroying  the  written  rec- 
ord of  their  difference  ?  " 

If  a  change  in  spelling  is  to  be  made,  one  point 
must  be  previously  settled,  —  the  pronunciation  which 
the  new  spelling  is  to  represent.  What  is  the  right 
pronunciation  of  any  given  word,  and  bow  shall  it 
be  expressed?  This  position  taken  by  Profesaor  New- 
man ^  the  blindest  and  most  headlong  advocates  of 
phonographic  spelling  cannot  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny.  It  is  from  hb  consideration  of  our  subject  in 
this  aspect  that  Professor  Newman's  paper  has  its 
peculiar  value  and  interest. 

What,  then,  he  asks  in  the  beginning,  are  we  to 
do  with  grant,  command,  grass,  task,  and  other  like 
words,  the  correct  pronunciation  of  which  be  holds 
to  be  with  the  a  broad,  while  a  pronunciation  of  them 
with  the  a  short,  as  in  an,  "  appears  to  be  in  London 
current  and  fashionable"?  I  will  remark  in  passing 
that  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  I  heard  with  pleas- 
ure the  long  and  broad  pronuncisLtion  of  these  words 
by  the  young  men  as  well  as  by  the  old.  It  was  not 
merely  the  broad,  but  not  very  long,  a  which  I  had 
beenaccustomed  to,  butafuUoA, — commahnd,  grakss, 
pahst,  etc.  Yet  for  the  conjunction  no  one  said  ahnd, 
which  was  doubtless  the  old  pronunciation,  but  and, 
with  the  a  as  in  an.  Similar  irregularities  are  not 
uncommon  in  English. 

>  And  not  new,  1  mty  be  pennitUd  to  uj,  to  my  readers  ot  tha  put 
eight  or  ten  jein. 
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Professor  Newman  next  brings  up  tiie  suppression 
of  r  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  before  ii  consonant. 
"  Thus,"  he  saya,  "  lord,  hard,  door,  lorn,  pore,  pork, 
are  Bounded  laud,  haad,  daw,  lawn,  paw,  pawk,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed;  arms  and  alms  are  alike  cor- 
rupted into  aams."  As  to  thia  pronunciation,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  in  the  formation  of  speech  the 
letter  r  was  probably  the  last  to  be  developed  ;  that 
it  is,  of  all  English  sounds  at  least,  £he  most  difficult 
of  utterance,  that  which  requires  the  most  flexibility 
of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  most  correct  habit  of 
speech,  and  therefore  it  is  the  letter  most  likely  to 
be  dropped  by  the  ignorant,  the  slovenly,  and  the 
languid.  He  also  notices  the  dropping  of  h  in  words 
like  which  and  white  and  wheel  and  whistle,  wbich  is 
80  common  in  England  that  a  record  of  it  as  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  has  crept  into  one  or  two  diction- 
aries. This  confounding  of  which  with  witch  and 
wheel  with  weal  Professor  Newman  condemns,  and 
rightly  ;  but  it  is  very  common  in  England,  even 
among  the  best  bred  and  best  educated  people.  A 
man  who  will  say  commaAnd  and  lord  will  yet  say 
witch  for  which.  This  corrupt  sounding  of  wh  as  mere 
w.  Professor  Newman  says,  "  damt^es  at  least  seven- 
teen root  words,  and  surely  ought  to  be  rebuked  as 
sharply  as  the  perversion  of  horse,  ?iand,  hedge,  hill, 
into  orse,  and,  edge,  ill."  Thia  protest  may  not  be 
philolc^cal ;  for  the  business,  or  the  chief  business, 
of  the  philologist  is  merely  to  record  and  to  trace 
usage ;  but  it  is  the  voice  of  common  sense  and  good 
taste.  A  slovenly  utterance  which  damages  toot 
Tords  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  resistance,  or  at 
least  without  protest.  The  suppression  of  h  in  wh  is, 
he  says,  *'  an  especial  disgrace  of  Southern  England." 
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The  constant  qaestion,  then,  here  recurs.  If  we  are 
to  print  onr  booka  with  phonetic  epelling,  are  we  to 
spell  which  or  witch,  and  which  is  witch,  and  is  witch 
which  ?  Profeeaor  Newman  tella  ue  that  his  school- 
master  "  sounded  the  w  in  whole,"  Should  any  teader 
think  such  a  pronunciation  strange  or  difficult,  let 
him  say  why  it  is  more  strange  or  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce the  w  in  whole  than  to  do  so  in  whirl  and  in 
whittle,  which  is  done  by  all  educated  "  Americans  " 
and  by  the  best  speakers  in  England.  If  it  is  sounded 
in  these  words,  why  should  it  be  silent  in  that  ?  To 
distinguish  whole  from  hole,  otherwise  than  by  the 
delicate  difference  which  good  speakers  make  between 
the  length  (not  in  the  sound)  of  the  vowel  in  the 
two  words,  is  cert»n1y  an  advantage.  His  teachers 
pronunciation  of  whole  su^eets  to  Professor  Newman 
two  small  corrections  which  he  regards  as  needed  in 
orthography :  "  First,  we  ought  to  write  wholdy  (just 
as  loleltf,  vilely}  so  as  to  secure  the  sounding  of  the 
double  I ;  next,  in  the  imseemly  word  whore,  we 
ought  to  omit  the  u>,  which  is  a  stupid,  causeless  ad- 
dition. Wickliffe  writes  hore.  Wholly  ought  not  to 
rhyme  with  holy."  As  to  the  last  point,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  rhyme,  although  permissible  in 
verse,  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  any  more  than  that  of 
whole  with  hole.  The  o  in  wholly  is  shorter  and  a 
little  less  open  than  that  in  holy. 

In  the  names  of  places  and  of  men,  according  to 
Professor  Newman,  "  the  sound  ought  to  be  in  close 
harmony  with  the  writing.  If  we  write  Berwick, 
Dulwich,  Keswick,  Greenwich,  and  Norwich,  we 
ought  to  sound  the  w,  and  vice  vena."  Therefore, 
since  no  one,  as  he  reasonably  assumes,  would  favoi 
the  vitiating  of  historical  records  by  omitting  the  w. 
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be  decides  that  the  w  should  be  sounded.  But  would 
he  really  have  us  call  Norwich  Nor-witch?  If  so, 
what  is  to  become  of  that  time-honored  epic,  — 

"  The  man  in  the  moon 

Came  down  too  soon, 
And  ask'd  his  waj  to  Norwich ; 

He  went  by  the  soath, 

And  bnrnt  his  month 
With  eating  cold  pease- porridge/' 

Plainly  the  pronunciation  NoHch  is  of  a  very  re- 
spectable antiquity.  And  Professor  Newman  may  be 
sure  that  an  act  of  Parliament  and. an  act  of  Congress 
together  could  not  bring  back  the  pronunciation  Nor^ 
witch.  Such  contractions  are  inevitable,  and  are  not 
objectionable.  Through  them  comes  to  speech  a  free- 
dom and  ease  which  cannot  be  given  up  for  the  sake 
of  a  literal  conformity  of  sound  to  sign.  Professor 
Newman  himself  yields  the  w  '^  in  rapid  and  familiar 
speech,"  but  insists  on  it,  and  on  a  like  particularity 
of  pronunciation,  in  all  serious  or  formal  readiug  or 
speaking.  ^^  So,"  he  suggests,  ^^  we  tolerate  tuppence 
for  two  pence^  but  not  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa^ 
maritan." 

But  what  Parliament  and  Congress  could  not  effect 
may  be  brought  about,  I  fear,  by  the  unnatural  and 
monstrous  way  of  learning  to  speak  by  the  spelling- 
book;  for  not  only  is  Delhi  in  New  York  called 
by  some  persons  Dett-high^  but  Warwick  is  called 
War-wick^  and  Tivoli  Tiv^oh-lie  ;  but  the  best  speak- 
ers say  DaUy^  Warick  (with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable),  Tiv-o-le. 

One  remark  made  by  him  in  connection  with  this 
subject  seems  strangely  amiss.  He  says  that  ^^in 
the  town  of  Derby  its  name  is  sounded  as  it  is  spelt, 
while  the  aristocracy  call  it  DarbyJ'*    As  to  the  lat- 
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ter  point,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  he  quotes  with  ap- 
proval the  remark  of  an  old  kdy,  made  to  him  in  his 
boyhood :  "  They  have  learned  from  their  grooms  to 
say  Darhy  and  Barkahire."  But  the  old  lady  was 
wrong;  and  that  she  was  eo.  Professor  Newman  him- 
self would  have  seen  upon  a  little  reSection.  For  it 
is  not  posaible  that  he  should  be  ignorant  that  the 
syllable  written  er  was,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
day,  sounded  ar,  and  even  is  now  so  sounded  in  other 
words  than  proper  names. 

lu  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  clerk  was  univer- 
sally  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  ark,  and  was  also 
very  often  written  dark  ;  and  clergy  was  pronounced 
elargy.  Indeed,  the  sound  of  e  before  r  was  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  in  most  words  that  of  broad 
a  (aK).  The  moat  cultivated  people  two  generations 
ago  said  tartain  and  sarvant.  Sergeant  is  even  now 
pronounced  by  the  best  speakers  in  England,  and 
generally  in  "  America,"  sarjeant ;  marcbant  ior  mer- 
chant has  but  just  become  obsolete,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  surname  Marchant.  The  old  parlous  was  a 
mere  contraction  of  perilous,  and  in  our  word  parson 
we  have  only  a  phonographic  petrifaction  of  the  old 
way  of  pronouncing  person  ;  for  the  parson  of  a  par- 
ish was  merely  the  person  of  it  par  excellence,  and 
in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales "  we  have  the  "  Person's 
[that  is,  the  Parson's]  Tale."  In  the  following  lines, 
from  the  ballad  of  the  "  Wonders  of  England," 
printed  about  1559,  we  find  what  was  then  a  mere 
phoni^raphic  spelling  of  martial,  as  well  as  evidence 
that  the  combination  t  i  a  was  pronounced  then  aa 
now:  — 
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AgaidM  ill  aach  u  would  witheUind 

Their  wicked  njgae  *nd  cruetl  lumJ, 

And  Ood'a  put  like." 

(Ancienl  B(ll*des  and  Broadiidn,  pag*  H.) 

And  Ben  Jonson,  in  "  The  Case  is  Altered,"  spells 
the  noble  Italian  name  Farnese  always  Femeae.  The 
pronunciation  clark  has  held  its  ground,  and  is  still 
that  of  the  best  speakers  in  England,  where  indeed  it 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  universal.  Having,  in  my 
boyhood,  been  familiarly  aoquatnted  with  the  old  town 
of  Derby,  in  Connecticut,  I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
pronunciation  of  its  name  as  Larhy  by  those  who 
were  not  grooms  and  did  not  learn  their  speech  in 
stables.  Professor  Newman  was  momentarily  forget- 
ful. There  is  no  fact  in  phonology  better  established 
than  this  old  pronunciation  of  er ;  and  the  aristo- 
cratic pronunciation  of  Derby  and  Berkshire  is  merely 
conservative,  while  that  of  the  people  of  inferior  rank 
is  an  innovating  conformity  of  sound  to  sign, — 
spelling-book  speech.  This  tendency  is  much  more 
general  in  '*  Amei-ica  "  than  in  England.  In  the  lat- 
ter country,  to  call  the  Earl  of  Derby  anything  but 
the  Earl  of  Darby  is  to  be  at  least  eccentric.  I  re- 
member hearing  an  English  gentleman  of  the  earl's 
own  social  circle  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  name 
was  pronounced  by  some  Englishmen  Durby,  "  Pos- 
sibly ;  but  I  am  sure  by  none  of  the  earl's  acquaint- 
ances." This  solicitude  as  to  tlie  pronunciation  of 
words  according  to  their  spelling  is  one  of  the  most 
anmistakabte  signs  of  a  lack  of  that  education  which 
is  only  to  be  acquired  at  home, — an  education  which 
makes  pronunciation,  if  not  reading  and  writing, 
"come  by  nature."  The  pronunciation  now  to  be 
teamed  from  teachers  in  public  schools  is  too  often 
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bad,  and  generally  stiff   and  pedantic, —  book  talk, 
not  free,  manly  speech. 

Nevertheless,  this  pronunciation  of  e,  ea,  and  i  be- 
fore  r  as  obscure  «  has  been  steadily  although  slowly 
advancing  for  many  years.  Earth,  now  pronounced 
urth,  was  formerly  pronounced  arth,  and  it  is  not 
long  since  the  pronunciation  entirely  disappeared, 
even  among  cultivated  speakers  of  extreme  conserva- 
tism and  high  fashion.  This  seems  strange  to  us  of 
the  present  generation  ;  but  we  have  the  same  sound 
of  e  a  r  in  hearth  and  heart.  Searth  is  but  the  earth 
on  which  the  fire  was  built,  as  the  main  beam  of  the 
bouse  is  the  root-tree.  In  both  these  homely  names 
for  homely  things  the  primitive  word  has  remained 
to  UB.  The  pronunciation  of  hearth  as  hurth  is  slowly 
creeping  in,  and  will  probably  prevtul ;  but  it  will  be 
a  long  while  before  we  plainly  and  openly  call  our 
hearts  our  hurts.  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  not 
only  e  but  t  and  even  o  before  r  the  sound  of  broad  a. 
We  have  all  heard  old  people,  not  uneducated,  say 
vartuey  although  that  pronunciation  of  virtue  now 
marks  the  extreme  of  rusticity.  I  have  heard  Eng- 
lishmen, although  not  those  of  the  best  culture,  pro- 
nounce com  cam.  The  giving  of  the  obscure  sound 
of  u  to  1  before  r,  as  in  virtue,  is  a  comparatively  late 
fashion.  In  the  middle  of  the  laat  century,  and  even 
later,  to  pronounce  virtue  vurtue  was  perhaps  even 
more  inelegant  than  to  pronounce  it  vartue.  I  give 
here  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  note  which  I  found 
laid  in  a  book  I  once  owned,  which  was  published  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  handwriting 
is  elegant  and  of  the  period  ;  the  paper  such  old  laid- 
linen  fabric  as  has  not  been  made  for  a  hundred 
years. 
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BPIOBAU    BT    THE    CELEBBATED    DATID    GABBICE. 

In  1759  Dr.  Hill  wrote  a  Pamphlet  intituled  "  To  David 
Giarrick,  Eaqre —  the  Petition  of  I  in  behalf  of  heraelf  and 
Sister."  The  purport  of  it  was  to  charge  Mr.  Garrick  with 
mispronouncing  some  words  including  the  letter  I,  asjitrm 
tat  jinn,  vurtve  for  virtue,  and  others. 

The  Pamphlet  is  now  sunk  in  oblivion  ;  but  the  following 
Epigram,  which  Mr.  Garrick  wrote  on  the  occasion,  de- 
serres  to  be  preeerred  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  English 
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If  'tin  lrn«,  M  you  eaj,  Ihal  I  've  injured  «  letter, 
I'llchmnKii  mj  nota  soon,  &nd  I  hnpe  for  the  bellBr; 
May  the  jusi  right  of  letlen,  is  well  M  of  men, 
Hereafter  be  Bzed  by  tfae  toii);ue  md  Ihe  pen. 
Ifont  devoullj  I  wish  tliat  Ihey  both  hare  their  due. 
That  I  may  be  never  miBtaken  for  U. 

The  pronunciation  for  which  Dr.  Hill  contended 
with  Garrick  was  one  which  I  remember  having 
beard  from  some  old  people  in  my  boyhood,  —  a 
sound  of  the  i  in  virtue,  firm,  birth,  etc.,  like  that 
which  we  now  give  to  e  m ferry,  herry,  err,  etc.; 
these  people  thought  it  very  "  ungenteel  "  to  say 
vurtue,  furm,  hurth,  and  as  bad  to  pronounce  inter 
intur,  or  err  ur.  They  pronounced  all  those  words 
with  the  vowel  sound  of  e  in  error.  But  nowadays 
we  hear  some  slovenly  speakers  pronounce  even  the 
first  syllable  of  the  last  word  as  ur,  making  the  whole 
word  a  guttural  ur-r-r.  The  course  of  the  pronan- 
ciation  of  the  i  in  virtue  and  the  like  seems  to  have 
been  this :  first  veertue  (with  the  Continental  sound 
of  t),  next  verrtue,  then  vurtue;  that  of  e  in  clerk  and 
the  like,  first  clayrk  (with  the  Continental  sound  ot 
«),  then  dark,  and  finally,  as  in  clergyman,  elurk. 
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The  sound  of  a  and  e  before  r  thus  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  run  confusedly  into  the  obscure  sound  of  u 
in  fur,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  admired,  but 
vhich  can  be  with  difficulty  restrained.' 

In  words  other  than  proper  names,  Professor 
Newman  su^ests  "a  few  cautious  innovations," 
which  are  themselves  suggestive.  In  words  in  which 
a  double  spelling  is  current  he  advocates  what  will 
hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one,  the  use  of  that  spell* 
ing  which  agrees  best  with  the  sound.  He  would 
write  jail,  not  gaol,  show,  not  shew,  hiccup,  not  hio 
cough,  chesnut,  not  chestnut,  ffuage,  not  gauge,  and  so 
forth,  through  some  eighteen  words  which  need  not  be 
particularly  mentioned.  Among  them,  however,  are 
to  be  noticed  alchemy  and  chemist,  which  he  would 
spell  alchymy  and  chymxst.  This  was  the  old  spell- 
ing; and  according  to  him  it  agrees  with  the  sound  of 
the  words.  But  according  to  the  best  orthoepisto  of 
the  day,  the  pronunciation  is  chem  in  both  words ;  and 
I  have  never  heard  it  otherwise  sounded  among  the 
best  speakers  in  England  or  "  America."  Whom  are 
we  to  trust  on  such  points,  and  what  phonetic  spell- 
ing shall  we  adopt  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  better  spelling  and  pronunciation  is  chymxst. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  what  is  the  best  or  the 
normally  right,  but  what  t>.  In  this  word  orthog- 
raphy has  followed  orthoepy,  and  has  produced  the 
change  in  writing  which  the  philologists  prefer  as  a 
guide  to  the  changes  in  sound,  to  trace  which  is  their 
function. 

In  illustration  of  his  views  of  pronunciation  and 

>  Walker  (Prtnciplu.  ete.,  {  110)  U71  that  lb«  mmd  ot  i  u  x  in  Um 

Brat  ■}'ltBblnaf  nV^HUd  virlue  "tuia  ■  grouiMH  in  it  appniubiDg  Tut 
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Bpelling,  and  of  their  relations,  Professor  Newman 
treBts  eleven  numbered  examples,  which  are  here 
considered  in  their  order :  — 

(1.)  Schedule  being  the  only  word  in  which  ach 
bae  the  German  sound,  he  proposes  that  it  should  be 
written  sJiedute,  and  that  aehiam  should  be  written 
aciam.  But  consistency  would  require  that  we  should 
write  tiam  and  stasors,  if  we  make  any  change  at  all 
in  this  direction ;  and  as  to  ackedule,  it  would  seem 
better  to  pronounce  it  according  to  analogy  with  the 
ch  bard,  as  in  aeheme.  This  best  ^rees  with  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  and  conforms  to  the  sound 
of  ach  in  most  of  those  words  in  which  ch  is  not  si- 
lent. For  like  reasons  aehiam  might  better  be  pro- 
nounced akiam  than  written  aciam  and  pronounced 
giam,  as  aceptre  might  better  be  pronounced  akeptre 
(like  akeptic'),  and  not  written  and  pronounced  aepter. 

(2.)  Clerk,  aergeant,  heart,  and  hearth  have  er  or 
ear  for  ar.  It  is  proposed  to  extinguish  these  excep- 
tions, and  to  write  dark,  aargeant,  hart,  and  harth. 
This  proposal  is  made,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  foigetful- 
nesa  that  the  ar  sound  in  these  words  is  the  old 
sound,  and  that  clurk,  for  example,  although  it  is 
coming  in,  is  not  yet  the  pronunciation  of  the  best 
English  speakers.  Is  it  not  the  better  and  the  nat- 
ural way  to  let  the  change  go  gradually  on,  until 
these  words  conform  to  aervant,  peraon,  and  the  like, 
rather  than  to  make  a  radical  change  in  their  written 
forms? 

(3.)  **Yacht  alone  in  the  languid  has  ch  mute. 
Who  will  regret  the  loss  of  the  eh  ?  "  No  one,  proba^ 
biy,  would  mourn  over  it ;  but  if  we  insist  on  repre- 
senting the  present  pronunciation  of  the  word  in 
writing,  why  should  we  not  write  yot,  and  have  done 
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with  it  ?  Once  upon  this  road  of  literal  conformity 
of  sign  to  sound,  we  cannot  stop  short  of  the  end,  al- 
though it  be  absurdity  and  confusion. 

(4.)  As  conceive  and  deceive  make  conceit  and  de- 
ceit, "  we  see  that  receive  ought  to  make  receit ;  the 
p  iu  receipt  is  surely  a  vexation."  There  seems  to 
be  no  objection  to  this.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a 
desirable  change  in  orthc^rapliy,  and  is  of  a  kind 
which  will  be  brought  about,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
progress  of  time. 

(5.)  "  Guild"  Professor  Newman  says,  "used  to 
rhyme  witii  mild,  child,  and  wild."  It  will  surprise 
most  readers  tli^t  he  says,  "  I  never  heard,  in  my 
early  days,  guild,  Guildhall,  sounded  with  short  i." 
So  quickly  do  changes  in  pronunciation  take  place, 
and  so  strange  to  the  son  are  the  vowels  of  his 
father  !  But  here  the  change  has  been  a  conformity 
to  analogy,  and  should  stand ;  the  mere  fact  that 
yuilt  is  gratuitously  confounded  with  gild  being  of  no 
importance. 

(6.)  In  '■'^ Parliament,  ia  has  no  proper  place,"  we 
are  told,  and  that  '^  parlement  is  the  old  and  only 
right  spelling."  As  to  this  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt.  Here  we  have  another  example  of  a  sound 
and  sensible  change  proposed  in  orthography,  one 
which  should  be  adopted,  and  probably  will  be  adopted 
erelong.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  change 
is  directly  in  the  line  of  etyraolc^ical  conformity,  and 
also  that  it  disturbs  no  established  association  as  to 
sound  or  as  to  sense.  To  changes  of  this  kind  no  ob- 
jection will  be  made  by  those  who  allow  reason  any 
sway  in  this  matter. 

(7.)  In  bu»y  and  businesB  the  sound  of  u  as  i. 
Professor   Newman    says,   "ia  a   peculiar   anomaly 
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vitbout  historical  justification,"  and  he  adds  that  we 
"  ought,  without  hesitation,  to  write  btay,  biaineBB,  if 
not  rather  bizt/,  biziness."  Etymology  is  in  favor  of 
bigy,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  6my;  but  that  was  pro- 
nounced beeseeg  ;  and  bity  seems  to  be  really  a  pho- 
netic conformity  to  a  change  in  the  sound  of  the 
word.  For  that  in  buty  u  has  the  sound  of  i,  a  pho- 
nologlst  would  be  apt  to  dispute.  True,  it  has  the 
sound  of  1  in  hit  and  in  wisdom;  but  a  phonologist 
would  say  that  that  sound  is  not  the  sound  of  t,  or  of 
a,  e,  0,  or  u,  but  is  one  of  those  obscure  vowel  sounds 
that  have  no  representative  in  our  alphabet.  Bixy 
and  bizinetB,  or  more  correctly  btzneae,  may  come 
into  v<^ue  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  stage  "  business  " 
(meaning  illustrative  action  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
formers} is  called  biz,  which  appears  even  upon 
prompt-books  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
will  greatly  tend  to  further  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  orthography.      And   must  we   write  hereafter 

■'  How  doth  tbe  little  bitfU"? 

(8.)  Professor  Newman  next  considers  one  of  the 
silent-letter  combinations,  which  the  phonetic  reform- 
ers set  up  as  such  tremendous  stumbling-blocks.  He 
says,  "  Perhaps  ten  words  end  in  mb  vrith  b  mute." 
Here  he  is  not  quite  right ;  there  are  more  than  twenty 
words  (not  counting  the  compounds)  ending  in  mb, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  b  is  mute.  In  all,  however, 
excepting  one,  he  would  have  the  b  suppressed,  and 
would  write  for  tomb,  womb,  and  lamb,  toom,  woom, 
and  lam.  But  in  elimb  he  would  retain  the  b,  be- 
cause it  has  "  both  etymoli^cal  reason  and  potential 
life,  as  clamber  shows ; "  wherefore  "  to  write  clime 
for  climb  would  be  mere  depravation."     It  seems  to 
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me  that  any  student  of  language  who  is  not  bitten 
with  the  phonetic  mania  would  accept  the  last  con- 
clusion. Professor  Newman  would  also  have  the  b 
sounded  and  the  i  short,  which,  with  reason,  he  says 
is,  "I  doubt  not,  the  old  and  only  true  pronuncia- 
tion." With  equal  reason  he  says  that  there  would 
be  no  more  difficulty  in  pronouncing  climb  thus  than 
in  sounding  the  p  in  limp,  imp,  and  Jump.  But 
in  tomb  the  b  has  etymolc^ical  reason,  the  French 
being  tombeau,  the  Italian  tomba  ;  and  so  with  womb 
and  lamb,  in  which  the  b  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  we  call  the  earliest  form  of  our  language.  -  And 
in  two  of  these  words  the  b  has  also  a  certain  poten- 
tial life,  for  it  prevents  tomb  from  becoming  in  sound 
torn,  and  toomh  from  undergoing  a  like  change  to 
wont.  (We  do,  indeed,  have  in  Old  English,  wame.') 
Now  the  introduction  of  oo  into  these  words  for  the 
preservation  of  their  present  pronunciation  is  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  incongruous  devices  that 
could  b©  proposed  in  a  scheme  for  simplifying  and 
normalizing  orthography.  For  among  all  the  anom- 
alies in  our  written  language,  there  is  none  greater 
than  that  in  virtue  of  which  one  o  has  the  sound 
of  oh,  but  0  doubled  the  sound  of  u  in  rude.  Re- 
garded in  the  light  of  analogy  and  consistency,  it  is 
simply  monstrous.  The  necessity  for  its  tnti-oduc- 
tion  well  illustrates  the  entanglement  of  this  whole 
subject.  Better  a  silent  6  which  has  etymological 
reason  than  oo  which  has  no  reason,  and  which  is  a 
phonetic  monstrosity.  As  to  the  b  in  limb,  numb, 
and  thumb,  having  no  etymological  support  for  its 
presence,  it  may  well  be  dropped  whenever  the 
whim  takes  us,  as  it  probably  will,  to  have  no  more 
of  it. 
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(9.)  There  are  in  English  two  words  beginning  with 
hu  in  which  the  u  is  superfiuous.  These  are  huUd  and 
buy ;  for,  as  Professor  Newman  well  says,  in  buoy 
careful  speakers  riglitly  sound  the  u,  and  do  uot  eon- 
found  the  word  with  hoy.  Build  he  would  write  bild^ 
which  is  the  spelling  of  the  word  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, from  which  be  believes  (disregarding  the  An- 
glo-Saxon hyldan,  to  establish)  we  adopted  build; 
but  it  must  have  been  more  than  eight  centuries  ago. 
In  buy  also,  according  to  Professor  Newman,  the  u  has 
no  rightful  place;  the  Anglo-Saxon  being  hycgan  and 
the  Old  English  bigge.  But  the  Gothic  h^an  has 
some  weight  on  the  side  of  u,  particularly  as  i  does  uot 
exactly  represent  y.  Nevertheless,  the  u  does  not 
seem  important  for  any  reason.  As  to  change,  Pro- 
fessor Newman  says,  "  Unless  we  are  to  extirpate  gh 
in  nigh,  h^h,  and  many  other  words,  it  is  obvious  to 
correct  buy,  buyer,  into  high,  higher,"  which  seems  a 
violent  change  until  we  reSect  that  in  the  past  tense 
of  buy,  bought,  we  have  the  gh.  This  combinatioD 
represents  a  guttural  sound  which  without  a  doubt 
used  to  be  heard  in  all  these  words,  and  which  they 
still  have  in  mouths  of  North  of  England  and  Low- 
land Scots  folk. 

(10.)  "The  eccentric  word  women  ought  certfunly 
to  he  written  wimen."  Professor  Newman  gives  no 
reason  for  this  very  curt  and  absolute  decision.  The 
reason  which  might  be  assigned  for  the  change  is 
twofold  :  first  pronunciation  and  next  derivation,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  having  been  wif-man,  the  Old  Eng- 
lish wimmon.  But  mmen  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
plural  of  woman ;  and  are  we  prepared  to  accept  wiman 
as  the  singular?  —  to  sing  our  songs  and  to  give  our 
hearts  to  mimanf    Rather  than  this,  shall  we  not  ao- 
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cept  wimen  aa  an  irregular,  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
women,  one  of  those  deviations  from  strict  rectitude 
■which  are  graceful  and  pardonable  ? 

(11.)  "  Nephetv  should  he  nevew  ;  French  ncueu." 
But  already  there  are  indications  that  erelong  nevne 
will  yield  to  nrfeui,  as  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 
by  the  best  speakers  ;  and  then  the  chief  reason  for 
the  proposed  change  will  have  disappeared,  and  the, 
fate  of  the  word  in  its  new  written  form  will  illustrate 
the  difSculty  of  any  deliberate  and  aggressive  refor- 
mation in  language,  and  will  also  prefigure  the  fate 
of  other  words  which  might  undergo  like  transmuta* 
tion. 

These  characteristic  examples  of  changes  in  orthog- 
raphy proposed  by  a  man  singularly  capable  of  such 
an  undertaking,  and  one  who  has  considered  it  care- 
fully, and  moreover  one  who  shows  no  conservative 
shuddering  at  change,  have  a  various  value.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  all  tend  toward  etymological  con- 
formity, rather  than  away  from  it,  and  that  they  seem 
to  do  so  in  conformity  to  a  law,  or  at  least  an  im- 
pulse, rather  than  because  of  a  phonetic  purpose  on 
the  part  of  their  suggester,  Tbey  show  on  the  part 
of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Kewman  an  instinctive 
preference  for  an  open,  free,  and  manly  utterance 
of  words.  And  aa  to  spelling,  —  for  the  two  sub- 
jects of  spelling  and  pronunciation  are  inseparable, 
—  they  enable  us  to  see,  as  it  were  in  a  little  mir- 
ror, the  extreme  difficulty  (may  it  not  be  said  the 
impossibility  7)  of  making  in  the  received  spelling 
of  English  such  a  general  reform  toward  phonetic 
exactness  as  would  be  at  once  effectual  and  accept- 
able. By  changes,  even  of  the  kind  proposed  by 
Professor  Newman  himself,  that  which  lie  elsewhere 
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calU  the  "  nobler  instrumeot "  or  medium  of  thought 
—  written  language  —  would  be  degraded,  if  not 
quite  destroyed,  aa  to  its  higher  value.  Briefly,  we 
are  led  to  the  concluBion  that  there  is  no  choice 
between  a  sweeping  away  of  our  present  alphabet, 
and  with  it  of  the  noblest  literature  the  world  has 
known,  —  a  project  rejected  now  even  by  the  most 
eminent  phonologists,  —  and  the  allowing  our  present 
ortht^aphy  to  remain,  subject  only  to  such  gradually 
changing  influences  as  hare  been  silently  at  work 
upon  it  for  centuries. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UNACCENTED  VOWELS  AND    FINAL  CONSOHAMTS.  — 
THE  IRISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  inqairera  as  to  the  true  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish are  a  great  multitude.  If  they  were  told  that  the 
right  pronunciation  for  each  one  of  thein  is  just  that 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  waa  born  and  bred,  many  of 
them  would  receive  the  information  with  doubt  and 
wonder ;  of  which,  indeed,  there  would  be  some  justi- 
fication. And  yet  there  would  be  abo  some  reason 
in  the  declaration  ;  for  it  would  not  be  di£GcuIt  to 
maintain  that  for  the  members  of  any  community 
the  right  pronunciation  of  their  mother  tongue  is  that 
which  prevails  among  their  kinsfolk,  their  friends, 
and  their  neighbors.  Of  thia  all  men  may  be  sure : 
that  if  they  do  adopt  any  other  pronunciation  they 
will  make  themselves  tbe  subjects  of  invidious  re- 
mark, and  perhaps  fail  to  attain  the  only  end  and 
purpose  of  speech,  —  the  being  understood  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  What  people  really  mean 
(although  they  may  not  know  it)  by  tbe  right  pro- 
nunciation of  English  is  the  pronunciation  in  vogue 
in  the  most  cultivated  society  in  England,  and  chiefly 
of  London,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  of  the  two  great 
universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  persons  of 
rank  and  education,  who  were  bom  and  bred  remote 
from  the  British  metropolis,  and  who  have  passed 
most  of  their  lives  in  their  own  counties  (particularly 
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if  those  are  far  northward  or  westward  from  Lon- 
don), are  rarely  without  peculiarities  of  utterance, 
both  in  general  tone  aud  in  the  sounds  of  particular 
words,  wbicli  mark  their  speech  as  "  provincial." 

Now,  this  pronunciation  of  cultivated  London  is 
not  uniform.  It  is  marked  with  variations  due  to 
several  causes,  one  of  which  is  affectation.  There  are 
namby-pamby,  dawdling  speakers,  who  mince  and 
clip  their  words,  and  utter  them  without  distinct  ar- 
ticulation ;  and  these  speakers,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  reprehended  by  those  who  would  preserve 
a  simple,  etrong,  and  manly  speech,  and  ridiculed 
("  Punch  "  makes  fun  of  them),  exert  an  influence. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  even  one  man  to  persist, 
in  a  peculiarity  of  speech,  if  it  is  not  too  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  common  pronunciation,  without 
exercising  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  speech  of 
those  around  him. 

The  right  pronunciation  of  English  means  the  right 
pronunciation  now;  and  the  best  pronunciation  has 
almost  a  conventional  meaning,  that  is,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  best  society.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  pronunciation  of  this  society  may  be  really  bad  ; 
affectation  and  fashion  may  change  it  for  the  worse. 
Yet  if  the  deterioration  prevails,  it  must  be  accepted. 
There  is  no  help  for  this  in  language.  We  may  see 
plainly  that  a  coming  or  even  an  accomplished  change 
is  for  the  worse,  and  we  may  rightfully  protest  against 
it ;  but^the  change  once  effected,  we  must  adopt  it, 
within  certain  limits,  at  least,  or  else  we  become  an- 
gular ;  and  to  be  singular  in  speech  is  to  be  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  unintelligible. 

As  to  the  more  strongly  marked  sound  of  words, 
the  consonants,  the   accented  vowels,  and  the  long 
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unaccented  vowels,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  for 
any  person  whose  education  is  sufficient  to  make  un- 
certainty embarrassing.  On  those  points  the  usage 
which  they  may  observe  in  every-day  life,  supple- 
mented by  the  dida  of  a  good  dictionary,  will  be  suf- 
ficient. It  is  in  the  minuter  points  that  difficulty 
lies.  It  is  in  the  delicate  but  firm  utterance  of  the 
unaccented  vowels  with  correct  sound  that  the  cult- 
ured person  is  most  surely  distinguished  from  the 
uncultured.  No  one  has  any  difficulty  in  giving  the 
accented  e  and  the  accented  o  their  proper  sounds  in 
hysterical  and  historical ;  but  how  large  is  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  make  the  same  distinction  between 
the  unaccented  e  and  the  unaccented  o  in  mystery 
and  history,  in  literal  and  littoral  f  And  yet  in  that 
and  in  like  distinction  lie  the  beauty  and  the  elegance 
of  cultivated  speech.  The  slovenly  speaker  "lumps" 
almost  all  such  vowels  into  the  obscure  sound  of  u, 
saying  my«tur-y,  histur-y,  litur-al,  and  littur-ai,  even 
if  he  does  not  go  further  and  say  mygtry,  hittry, 
litrall,  and  litturl.  The  same  abominable  slovenli- 
ness gives  us  MustziiTuh  for  Mtssouri,  and  FuVdelfy 
for  Philadelphia.  So  in  such  words  as  contrite,  finite^ 
Bini  female  the  unaccented  vowels  of  the  last  syllable 
being  long,  it  must  be  an  ingeniously  bad  speaker 
who  misutters  them.  But  in  such  words  as  mutable, 
emphasig,  purpose,  favorMe,  pliant,  and  tion,  the 
unaccented  vowels  are  again  all  made  short  «  by 
slovens  in  speech,  who  pronounce  them  as  mvtubble, 
emphuiis,  purpus  (or  puppus^,  favoruble  (or  fav- 
rvUe'),  pliunt,  liun.  In  like  manner,  the  unaccented 
a  of  the  last  syllable  of  such  words  as  damage,  rav- 
agtf  savage,  orange,  is  changed  into  the  short,  obscure 
sound  of  i;  and  we  hear  them  pronounced  damig 
ravig,  $avig,  oring. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  discussian  of  this 
part  of  his  subject  Professor  Newma,ii  says  merely 
that  "  e  and  i  ending  an  unaccented  syllable  cannot 
be  discriminated,"  and  that  in  permeate,  vegetate,  perte- 
vers,  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  e  cannot  be  distin- 
gaiehed  from  that  of  the  unaccented  i  in  germinate, 
parnmony,  and  purity,  and  tliat  he  speaks  of  this  ob- 
scurity as  "the  natural  result  of  the  stress  placed 
strongly  on  one  syllable."  Against  this  assertion  I 
protest.  By  those  ^ho  speak  Eoglish  well  a  differ- 
ence is  mad»  between  the  e  of  such  words  as  the  first 
three  and  the  i  of  such  as  the  last ;  a  difference  which 
is  effected  by  them,  and  the  absence  of  which  in  the 
speech  of  others  is  detected  by  them,  with  ease  and 
with  certainty.  They  say  jocr-me-afe,  making  the  e  as 
plain  as  if  they  said  per-mee-ate,  although  they  touch 
it  so  lightly  ;  and  when  they  say ' par-tim-ony,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  an  ear  at  all  nice  to  mistake  the 
sound  for  parse-mony. 

In  so  far  as  a  correct  and  elegant  utterance  of  Eng- 
lish is  to  be  acquired  by  effort,  it  comes  by  atten- 
tion to  these  details.  A  person  who  utters  the  vowel 
sounds  in  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words  correctly, 
and  whose  r's,  1%  and  final  <f's  and  t's  are  beard,  dis- 
tinct but  light  upon  his  tongue,  will  have  no  difficulty 
about  the  simpler  matters,  the  sound  of  the  accented 
vowels.  In  fact,  bad  utterance  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
ways the  result  of  slovenliness  in  speech.  Mere  pro- 
vincialism in  pronunciation,  which  is  generally  in  the 
sound  given  to  accented  vowels,  is  venial  in  comparison 
with  slovenly  speech,  the  effect  of  which  is  like  that 
of  smearing  and  daubing  the  outlines  of  a  painting 
finished  but  not  yet  dry.  Yet  this  habit  prevails  and 
always  has  prevailed,  with  the  result  of  a  constant 
degradation  of  speech,  a  phonetic  decay  in  words. 
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A  perception  of  this  fact  in  phonetics  leads  students 
of  language,  not  unnaturally,  although  perhaps  vainly, 
to  seek  for  what  may  be  called  the  beat  pronunciation 
abstractly,  irrespective  of  fashion,  —  the  mere  usage 
of  the  day.  The  temptation  to  this  inquiry  ia  the 
greater  when,  as  now,  there  is  an  unprecedentedly 
strong  effort  to  make  our  vritten  langut^  conform 
precisely  to  our  speech.  ProfesBor  Newman  is  very 
decided  upon  this  point.  He  saye,  "  It  is  at  least  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  define  what  is  the  right  pronun- 
ciation (whether  or  not  we  can  persuada  this  genera- 
tion to  adopt  it)  before  we  can  wisely  begin  so  vast 
a  change  as  total  remodeling  of  our  orthography." 
To  this  he  adds  as  a  corollary  that  "  if  in  this  gen- 
eration we  protest  in  favor  of  a  right  pronunciation, 
and  schools  do  their  duty,  the  next  generation  will 
grow  op  with  a  new  ideal.  The  defective  utterance 
will  be  gradually  thought  vulgar." 

This  opinion  is  noticeable,  first,  for  the  position 
^aken  in  it  that  there  is  some  other  rule  of  right  in 
anguf^e  than  mere  usage  —  a  position  not  new  to  the 
'  srs  of  "  Words  and  their  Uses."  But,  passing 
:his  by  without  further  comment,  we  ask,  What  is 
:he  pronunciation  which  Professor  Newman  sets  forth 
as  the  best  ?  He  says,  "  Of  two  rival  pronunciations, 
that  is  the  better  which  better  discriminates  words 
and  aids  to  fix  the  sense."  This  so  plainly  conforms 
to  reason  and  to  the  purpose  of  language  that  it  will 
hardly  be  controverted  by  any  competent  writer  upon 
the  subject. 

Passing  from  this  general  and  somewhat  abstract 
considerationof  the- subject  we  may  ask.  What  is  the 
best  actual  style  of  pronouncing  English  ?  Is  there  a 
way  of  pronouncing  English  which  in  itself  is  best. 
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mdependent  of  the  fashion  of  any  day?  I  believe 
that  there  is  such  s  pronunctation,  and  some  years 
t^o  published  my  belief.  It  is  witli  pleasure  that  I 
find  myself  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Newman,  vho  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  Irish 
proBunciation. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
introduce  the  Irish  brogue,  or  brogues;  for  there  are 
several  brogues,  distinctive  of  various  provinces.  He 
means  the  speech  of  educated  Irish  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  Thus,  for  example,  in  carrying  out  the  rule 
of  distinction  of  sense  by  pronunciation,  he  would 
distinguish  »oul  from  aole  by  giving  to  soul  the  Irish 
pronunciation,  totvl.  As  to  r,  he  says,  "  Every  Irish 
gentleman  seems  to  me  accurately  to  pronounce  it ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  the  true,  primitive 
pronunciation,  which  we,  from  carelessness,  have 
lost."  He  speaks  with  approval  of  Irish  ladies,  who, 
"  without  the  smallest  affectation  or  effort,  pronounce 
calm,  palm,  almg,  just  as  they  are  written,  retaining 
the  I,  and  making  the  a  short  and  sharp,  as  in  nitin." 
About  half  and  calf  he  is  not  so  sure,  but  he  favors 
the  same  pronunciation,  and  believes  that  such  was 
the  English  pronunciation  once,  and  such  ought  to 
be  now.  He  would  extend  it  to  all  words  in  al,  — 
walk,  ttalk,  chalk,  and  balk.  The  many  monosylla- 
bles in  00,  such  as  book,  brook,  cook,  crook,  look,foot^ 
wood,  etc,  he  would  pronounce  vrith  the  long  vowel 
sound  in  cool,  rule.  In  short  (to  pass  by  other  res- 
torations, such  as  that  of  the  initiiU  consonants  in 
words  like  knife,  gnat,  and  ptalm,  which  may  here 
only  be  alluded  to),  the  changes  which  he  regards 
as  necessary  are  all  toward  what  we  now  call  the 
Irish  pronunciation. 
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For  niyseK  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  which 
a  is  sounded  ah,  and  in  which  the  compounds  ea  and 
ei  have  tlie  sound  of  ay  :  tayt,  not  seet,  for  the  word 
»eat,  and  coniayt,  not  eojiseet,  for  the  word  conceit; 
ayther,  nayther,  not  eether,  neether,  or  much  worse 
ither,  nither.  And  who  will  doubt  a  moment  that 
richness  and  cleamesa  and  elegance  are  given  to  lan- 
guage by  the  Irish  r,  the  light  roll  of  which  gives  ua 
bom  instead  of  lawn,  ear  instead  of  cah,  arms  tor 
ahmt,  order  for  awduh,  and  lord  for  lawd;  and  which 
puts  a  backbone  into  such  words  as  corn,  cart,  court, 
mortal,  murky,  warn,  wear,  short,  and  the  like  I ' 

Whether  a  return,  or  even  an  approximation,  to  this 
pronunciation  is  practicable  is  a  question  which  I  shall 
not  here  discuss ;  but  I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of 
reiterating  my  opinion  that  the  speech  of  educated 
Irish  gentlemen  represents  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language  at  its  best,  —  in  the  Elizabethan  pe- 
riod, the  period  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  and  of  our 
translation  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  preserved,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  among  educated  people  of 
English  blood  whose  forefatliera  settled  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  As  to  the  silent  I  in  calm  and  calf,  and 
other  clipped  and  silent  letters,  there  is  an  illustration 
in  "  Love's  Labor 's  Lost,"     Holofemes,  the  echoul- 

I  Tbat  the  r  in  iron  is  tligfiled  by  muiT  speakers,  and  by  doC  ■  few 
who  «hould  be  ■afaamed  of  such  BloTBnliDeM,  I  had  of  course  observed; 
but  1  wM  not  prepared  to  Ond,  on  tumini;  Ut  Stonnonth's  diclioaarf.  m  I 
read  Ihe  proof  ot  this  page,  thai  Mr.  Phelp  give^  i'tm  at  the  pronuneia- 
Uon  of  that  fine  word.  I  could  pardon  him  for  prououDcing  ptieltrptio- 
lahj  but  to  lose  Ihe  r  in  the  word  iron  u  almost  as  bad  as  it  would  be  to 
lose  the  strength  in  (he  metal.  Without  (he  r  we  should  lose,  with  th« 
rhyma,  half  the  sense  and  all  the  edge  ot  Butler's  couplet, — 
"  Ah  me,  the  perils  that  eoTiron 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  ironl  " 
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master,  speaking  of  Armado,  whom  he  ridicules  and 
scoffs  at  for  his  affectation  in  speech,  says  that  he  ah- 
hors  "  such  rackers  of  orthography  as  to  speak  dout, 
fine,  when  he  should  say  doybt ;  det,  when  he  should 
pronounce  debt,  —  debt,  not  det;  he  clepeth  [calls] 
a  calf  cauf,  half  hauf,  neighbour  vocatur  nehour  ;  neiffh 
abhreviated  n«."  And  I  have  myself  heard  the  /pro- 
nounced in  talk  and  such  like  words  in  Cheshire, 
England.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  now 
silent  letters  were  beard  in  Elizabethan  English.^ 

How  great  the  difference,  is  between  the  sound  of 
Elizabethan  English  and  that  of  the  coui-t  of  Victoria 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  a  passage  from  H&mlet 
as  it  is  spoken  now  with  the  same  passage  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  year  1600  ;  — 

"  la  it  not  monslniiia  lh«l  this  pliyer  here. 
But  in  ■  Gi'tion,  in  ■  dream  o[  paaaion, 
Could  tore*  his  soul  so  lo  his  own  conceit, 
Thst  Iromher  working  all  hia  yitags  wami'd ; 
Tears  in  his  tjet,  dislractioii  in  's  aspect. 

With  forms  to  his  conceit;  and  all  (or  nothing." 

Expressed  as  it  best  may  be  in  the  spelling  of  our 
day,  it  was  then  spoken  thus :  — 

>  On  m J  mentioning  this  lo  a  distinguished  Oxford  prof eaaor  and  an- 
thot.  he  told  me  (hat  he  pronounced  the  t  in  talk  and  in  all  similtr 

*  In  takingthisposilion  with  ProfessorNewman,!  rosy  be  pardoned  for 

forth  in  detail  more  than  twenty  yeim  a^o.  in  the  Jlftmnrafflumi  of 
EngliA  Prmvadation  i»  tlit  Eliv^than  Era,  appended  to  the  twelfth 
Totume  of  my  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1863.  It  was  reprinted  by  Alex- 
ander Ellis  in  bis  great  work  on  the  history  of  English  pronunciation, 
aa  being  the  first  attempt  to  show  (he  pronunciation  of  the  Elisabethan 
period.  Hr.  Ellis  gave  it  a  modified  assent,  which  I  have  good  reason 
to  beliere  would  now  ba  far  more  eomprebensive.  I  am,  of  course,  much 
gratified  at  baring  the  iupport  of  lach  opinion  as  that  of  Frofeiaor  New 
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ii  Ikot  ihtu  pilfer  hare. 
Boot  em  t/eec-eg-on,  ten  idhrane  ofpau-ji-on, 
Coold  force  heu  loicl  so  to  heei  own  contate. 
That  from  her  working  »U  hea  vtfiage  vtrm'd; 
Tarte  ten  kett  ayet;  dettthractton  e<n  '■  upect, 
A  brokea  voice,  «nd  heet  vbole/oonclion  Moorinj 
IFeef  fornu  to  heet  ccneate;  and  all  for  noting." 

To  many  readers,  to  moat,  it  will  seem  impossible 
that  these  can  be  the  spoken  words  that  Shakespeare 
wrote,  and  they  will  regard  this  pronunciation  aa  ri- 
diculous. A  Hamlet  that  »poke  the  soliloquy  thus 
would  now  be  received  with  shrieks  of  laughter,  if  he 
had  not  before  been  driven  from  the  stage,  when  he 
brolfe  in  upon  the  Ghost  with,  "  O  mee  prophetic  sowl, 
meen  ooncle .'"  But  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any- 
thing that  I  do  not  know  of  my  personal  knowledge, 
that  Shakespeare  so  spoke  those  words,  if  he  ever 
spoke  them,  and  that  Burbage  so  spoke  them  on  the 
stage.  This  I  said  nearly  twenty  years  ^o.  As 
to  the  ridiculousness  of  the  pronunciation,  nothing 
in  pronunciation  is  e»»entially  ridiculous.  We  laugh 
merely  at  that  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Shakespeare  would  have  laughed  as 
much  at  our .  pronunciation  as  we  do  at  his.  And 
from  laughing  at  "Hamlet"  we  are  saved  only  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  preserved  to  us,  not  in  a  phonographic, 
but  in  a  conventional,  orthography. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"AMERICAN"   SPEECH. 

I  NBVEB  am  at  Wallack's  Theatre  without  wishing 
that  more  people  were  in  the  habit  of  going  there ; 
or,  rather,  as  that  could  hardly  be  without  lessening 
the  comfort  and  risking  the  safety  of  those  who  do 
go,  I  wish  that  there  were  four  or  five  "  Wallack's  " 
in  New  York,  and  two  or  three  in  Boston  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  one  in  every  smaller  town  throughout 
the  country.  For  there  one  not  only  sees  good  plays 
and  good  acting,  but  hears  good  English  speech.  Of 
the  dreadful  misuse  of  our  mother  tongue  of  which  va- 
rious eminent  artists  upon  various  *'  sensational "  and 
^*  emotional "  stages  are  guilty,  I  have  said  something 
elsewhere  ;  and  I  shall  say  nothing  more  here,  except 
to  remark  that  the  mere  fact  that  these  artists  attain 
popularity  with  such  an  utterance  of  English  shows 
how  thoroughly  the  ear  of  the  general  public  is  de- 
praved, how  dull  it  is,  how  incapable  of  apprehending 
beauties  or  defects  in  spoken  language.  Indeed,  the 
indifference  of  people  in  this  respect  is  astonishing ; 
and  it  is  the  more  so  because  of  their  fussy  sensitive- 
ness upon  other  points  of  language  which  are  of  much 
less  importance.  Of  the  numberless  questions  in  re- 
gard to  language  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
addressed  to  me,  —  I  can't  see  exactly  why,  and  I 
wish  that  it  had  not  been  so,  —  almost  all  were  as  to 
what  the  inquirers  called  '^  good  grammar,"  or  spell- 
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iiig,  or  some  utterly  insigaiScant  and  contemptible 
dbpute.i 

As  to  the  most  important  points  of  language,  speech, 
the  manner  of  utterance,  and  the  right  use  of  words, 
few  persons  or  none  seem  to  have  any  concern.  Every 
one  assumes,  or  seems  to  assume,  that  his  mode  of 
speech  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  be  regards  the 
subject  as  one  of  no  consequence.  The  former  is 
probably  the  state  of  most  men's  minds  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  assumption  is  unconscious.  For  the 
speech  amid  which  we  have  grown  up,  and  by  which 
our  ears  and  our  tongues  have  been  educated  through 
childhood  and  adolescence,  so  that  we  have  adopted 
it  unconsciously,  is  necessarily  to  us  the  natural  and 
proper  utterance  of  our  mother  tongue.  We  think  of 
it  hardly  more  than  we  think  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
or  of  the  light  by  which  we  see.  We  are  concerned 
about  it  no  more  than  we  are  about  our  way  of  walk- 
ing. Not  even  when  those  whose  intonation  and 
enunciation  are  bad  find  themselves  in  the  company 
of  those  who  are  irreproachable  in  these  respects  do 
they  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  own  speech.  In- 
deed, unless  they  have  sensitive  ears  and  are  more 
than  commonly  observant,  they  do  not  perceive  the 
difference  between  their  own  manner  of  speech  and 
that  of  the  others.  They  will  suppose  that  they 
themselves  are  speaking  just  as  they  are  spoken  to. 
But  (and  this  is  very  remarkable  and  significant), 
let  the  person  who  speaks  properly  change  his  mode 
of  utterance  for  theirs,  even  in  a  single  phrase,  and 

'  Aa,  [or  intWnee,  whether  it  ii  "  proper"  to  i»y  "To-morrow  U  Hon- 
dB7,"or  "To-mnrraw  will  be  Mondij  ;  "  u  to  which,  although  it  iinolA 
matter  worth  a  monient'B  (bought  o[  fin)-  reasooable  creature,  1  have  re- 
eeivgd  at  leaat  one  hnndreil  leltera,  be.iidea  the  personal  inquiries,  which 
I  tear  that  1  may  not  have  alwaya  aunrered  with  unruffled  Mmper. 
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the  change  will  be  Doticed  instantly,  aod  resented, 
either  openly  or  Bilently.  The  self-confident  and  un- 
perceiving  person  of  a  moment  before  at  once  per- 
ceives his  failing,  and  is  angered  at  being  "  mocked," 
Thus  is  the  ear  ut  the  same  time  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  changes  in  the  speech  of  others,  and  habitu- 
ally dull  and  imperceptive  in  regard  to  the  utterance 
of  the  lips  which  are'its  constant  associates. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  asserted,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  too  often  repeated  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  that  no  dictionary,  no  book  on  elocution,  can 
teach  the  proper  way  of  speaking  English.  That 
comes,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  through  the  ear,  by 
constantly  hearing  English  well  spoken,  and  by  imi- 
tation, generally  unconscious,  of  good  speech.  This 
is  why  a  general  and  frequent  attendance  of  the 
"  Anaerican  "  public  at  "  Wallack's  "  is  so  mnch  to  be 
desired,  because  there  is  no  other  place  of  public  re- 
sort where  English  is  so  correctly  spoken.  I  will  not 
say  "  so  correctly,"  but  simply  and  plainly  that  there 
is  no  other  that  I  know  of  where  it  is  correctly  spoken, 
and  that  I  know  here  no  public  school  of  English 
speech  eqnal  to  that  pleasant  one  in  which  lessons 
may  be  taken  by  listening  to  Mr.  Wallack,  Mr,  Gil- 
bert, Miss  Dyaa,  and  their  fellow-artists. 

Usage,  of  the  highest  authority  and  greatest  weight 
in  all  departments  of  language,  is  in  pronunciation 
the  supreme  and  absolute  arbiter.  With  regard  to 
otfaers,  reason,  historical  affiliation,  and  logical  co- 
herence have  some  weight,  be  it  more  or  less  ;  but  if, 
for  example,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  best  society  to  call 
a  certain  ornamental  vessel  a  vawi,  a  vawa  it  is,  and 
there  an  end  ;  that  is  English.  Now,  what  usage  is 
to  decide  this  question  of  the  sound  of  the  names  we 
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give  to  things  and  thoughts  and  actions  1  —  for  that 
ia  pronunciation.  Is  it  the  usage  of  Texas,  or  of 
California,  or  of  Tennessee  ?  There  are  intelligent, 
educated,  polite  people  in  all  those  places,  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  (for  I  have  never  been  in  any  one  of 
them).  But  is  the  usage  even  of  such  people  in 
those  places  a  standard  of  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish ?  Is  even  the  usage  of  scholars  and  professors 
and  philologists  there,  or  in  New  England,  or  in  New 
York,  to  which  I  have  been  referred,  authoritative 
upon  this  point  ?  I  think  not.  A  man  may  be  very 
learned,  even  in  language,  and  yet  his  use  of  language, 
in  construction,  in  the  sense  of  words,  and,  above  all, 
in  their  pronunciation,  may  be  very  far  from  an  ac- 
ceptable .standard  of  English. 

In  saying  that  the  standard  of  pronunciation  is  and 
must  be  mere  usage,  the  usi^  of  those  who  are  of 
the  highest  social  culture  and  position,  I  am  merely 
uttering  a  truism.  Indeed,  this  usage  is  the  accepted 
standard  of  orthoepy.  The  mere  opinions  of  any  per- 
son, however  learned  in  language,  are  as  the  dust  of 
the  balance  when  weighed  against  this  usage.  Upon 
this  point  the  speech  of  a  well-bred  woman,  accustomed 
all  her  life  to  the  best  society,  may  be  of  more  value 
than  the  opinions  of  a  whole  faculty  of  professors, 
although  she  may  not  know  a  vowel  from  a  consonant. 
There  is  but  one  proviso,  —  that  the  society  in  which 
she  has  grown  up  shall  be  the  best  English  society. 

The  complaint,  which  comes  to  me  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  that  the  terra  "  Americanism  "  is  ap- 
plied to  peculiar  use  of  language  in  a  derogatory 
sense  is  not  surprising  ;  but  it  is  unreasonable.  For 
English  is  the  language  spoken  by  English  people ; 
and  while  the  most  important  and  the  most  cultivated 
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part  of  the  English  race,  that  which  is  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  original  stock,  remains  in  England, 
where  it  was  first  planted  and  grew  to  maturity,  it  is 
manifestly  to  England  that  we  are  to  go  if  we  would 
find  that  which  is  emphatically  and  unquestionably 
English. 

he  usage  of  polite  society  regulates  pronunciation ; 
and  that  there  is  very  polite  society  in  Texas  and  in 
California  the  dwellers  in  those  places  most  vehe- 
mently declare,  and  I  shall  not  d^ny.  But  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  its  intelligence  and  its  politeness, 
we  must  all  admit,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  English 
society,  or  that  it  is  so  in  a  modified  and  limited 
sense  of  the  term.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  Texas,  or 
to  California,  or  to  Maine,  or  indeed  to  any  place  in 
**  America,"  that  we  should  go  to  find  our  standard 
English,  whether  in  word,  in  idiom,  or  in  pronuncia- 
tion. The  language  spoken  in  those  places  may  be  a 
very  polite  one,  very  admirable  in  every  respect,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  standard  English  ;  and  just  in  so 

Lfar  as  it  deviates  from  the  language  of  the  most 
cultivated  society  in  England  it  fails  to  be  English. 
And  this,  true  generally  as  to  the  language,  is  es- 
pecially true  as  to  its  pronunciation.  For  idiom,  the 
sense  of  words,  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence  are 
preserved  in  English  literature,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  to  all  English-speaking  people.  On  these  points 
the  books  of  iJie  best  writers  exemplify  a  standard 
to  which  all  may  conform,  and  to  which  in  a  meas- 
ure most  writers  do  conform.  But  books  do  not 
convey,  they  do  not  profess  to  convey,  they  cannot, 
if  their  writers  would,  convey  the  tones  and  inflec- 
tions of  speech.  These  are  almost  inexpressible.  I 
think  that  they  are  really  quite  inexpressible  by  or> 
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thoepists  themselves,  even  to  each  other.  "  Webster  " 
and  "Worcester"  are  valuable  in  this  respect  only 
just  in  so  far  as  they  record  and  are  able  to  express 
the  usage  of  the  beat  English  speakers.  Smart,  per- 
haps the  most  unexceptionable  of  British  orthoepists 
that  have  yet  attained  reputation,  has  only  a  like  po- 
sition. Id  any  discussion  of  pronunciation  which  is 
not  merely  at  second  hand,  we  must  go  to  the  au- 
thority to  which  "  Webster  "  and  "  Worcester,"  and 
even  Smart  himself,  must  submit;  and  any  person 
who  has  not  direct  acquaintance  with  that,  and  who 
has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself,  by  his  own  close 
self-observation  and  by  the  testimony  of  others,  of  the 
delicacy  and  discrimination  of  his  ear,  has  no  right  to 
speak  upon  the  subject,  except  as  a  quoter  of  the  au- 
thority of  others ;  that  is,  not  at  all. 

Moreover,  as  to  pronunciation,  "  American  "  obser- 
vation is  very  untrustworthy ;  for  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  speech  of  the  "  averi^e  American,"  how- 
ever "  polite  "  and  "  intelligent "  he  may  be,  is  most 
likely  to  deviate  from  the  true  English  standard.  The 
greater  number  of  "Americans"  speak  vilely  ;  they 
have  a  bad  tone  of  voice,  and  very  unpleasant  inflec- 
tions, in  great  variety  of  unpleasantness,  according  to 
the  place  of  their  birth  and  breeding.  It  is  only  in 
a  comparatively  small,  although  actually  numerous, 
circle  of  people  of  high  social  culture,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  and  in  the  latter  place  among 
those  of  New  England  birth,  or  very  direct  descent, 
that  the  true  standard  of  English  speech  is  found  in 
this  country. 

I  do  not  refer  to  rusticity  or  to  provincialism.  A 
man  may  say  «arvan(  for  aervant,  fumitoor  for  fur- 
niture, and  even  eaouw  or  coo  for  cow,  and  yet  be 
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free  from  all  the  faults  which  are  most  striking  and 
unpleasant  in  average  "  American  "  speech.  Of  these 
faults,  the  first  to  be  remarked,  as  being  both  the 
most  obyious  and  the  most  radical,  is  the  lack  of 
a  free  delivery  of  the  .voice.  After  you  have  left 
"  Wallack's,"  or  the  company  of  people  who  speak 
as  the  artists  there  do,  listen  to  the  talk  of  people  in 
the  omnibus  or  the  railway  car  as  you  go  home,  and 
if  your  ear  is  quick  and  perceptive,  you  will  at  once 
notice  a  difference  in  the  mere  utterance  of  the  voice. 
With  the  former,  it  seems  to  come  from  the  chesty 
higher  or  lower,  with  unconscious  freedom,  and  with- 
out any  other  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  air  than 
that  produced  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  in  ar- 
ticulating the  syllables.  With  the  latter  there  is  con- 
straint of  one  kind  or  another ;  the  vowel  sounds  are 
not  free,  clear,  pure. 

The  most  common  fault  is  that  nasality  which  is  not 
a  snarl,  a  whine,  or  a  grunt,  but  which  yet  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  all  these  graces.  We  call  it,  or 
rather  others  call  it  for  us,  speaking  through  the  nose. 
But  this  phrase  is  incorrect  as  a  description  of  this 
mode  of  utterance ;  for  nasality  is  produced  by  not 
speaking  through  the  nose.  That  organ,  instead  of 
being  left  free  to  perform  its  important  office  in  our 
speech,  is  more  or  less  closed.  It  is  spoken  through, 
but  not  freely ;  and  therefore  I  have  said  that  the 
faults  of  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  are  all  due  to 
«ome  kind  of  constraint  upon  free  utterance.  If  there 
were  no  such  constraint  or  interference  with  the  free 
and  natm-al  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  there  might 
be  faults  indeed,  but  they  would  not  be  such  as  are 
characteristic  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  ^^  American:*' 
speech. 
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Now,  this  constraint  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
Belf-conscioasnees,  to  awkward  effort.  It  comes,  of 
course,  largely  by  the  mere  contagion  of  bad  speech  ; 
for  so  come  almost  all  such  faults.  Webster  atraiigt^ly 
attributed  it  to  the  deference  with  which  all  New 
England  people  treat  each  other,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  an  effort  to  subdue  the  bold,  free  utterance 
of  the  Toice.'  The  assigned  cause  is  a  very  fanciful 
one,  so  much  so  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  def- 
erential politeness  of  New  England  manners  in  the 
lexic(^rapher's  youth  (and  there  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  it  was  great  and  general},  it  is  certain  that' 
the  effect  has  survived  the  assigned  cause.  It  ia  to 
be  said,  however,  that  in  language,  as  in  all  other  hu- 
man affairs,  effects  do  survive  causes,  which  is  the 
best  reason  that  could  be  given  for  resisting  the  temp- 
tation to  step  out  of  the  right  way  temporarily,  even 
for  a  seemingly  good  reason. 

This  nasality  of  speech,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
is  BO  common  that  it  has  come,  very  unjustly,  to  be 
r«^rded  as  a  general  and  distinctive  trait  of  "  Amer- 
ican "  speech.  There  are  households,  there  are  even 
social  circles,  in  which  it  is  never  heard ;  there  are 
families  of  the  oldest  New  England  Btock  in  which 
the  three  living  generations,  from  grandfather  to 
grandchild,  have  not  the  slightest  taint  of  it ;  which 
is  good  evidence  that  there  have  been  families  in  New 
England  from  its  earliest  period  in  which  this  mode 
of  speech  never  was  heard.  And  yet,  as  yon  take 
'bus  or  car  in  the  afternoon,  hear  the  little  newsboy 
cry  his  Telegra-a-a-em,  prolonging  the  last  syllable, 
and  snarling  and  whining  it  out  until  it  twists  itsell 
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into  your  eara  like  a  rusty  cork-screw  I  And  there 
is  hardly  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  that  little  fel- 
low is  not  the  son  of  two  Irish  peasants,  who  have  no 
more  nasality  in  their  speech  than  a  bull  has  in  fais 
bellow.  Whence  is  the  direful  inSuence  that  has 
brought  him  to  his  hideous  utterance  of  that  sylla- 
ble? Why  can  he  not  say  gram,  which  is  so  much 
more  easily  said  ?  If  his  parents  had  remained  in  Ire- 
land or  had  gone  to  England,  he  would  have  done  so. 
In  England,  for  example,  if  you  want  a  draught,  half 
porter  and  half  ale,  you  hear  the  waiter  or  the  bar^ 
maid  call  it  akfan'  ahf.  But  go  to  a  "dairy  "  here 
and  ask  (or  a  glass  of  half  cream  and  half  milk, 
and  you  will  hear  it  called  ha-a-ef  a-a-end,  a  strong 
emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  conjunction,  which  is 
whined  out  in  a  little  snarling  voice ;  whereas  in 
England  it  ia  clipped  almost  down  to  'n,  and  the 
voice  is  allowed  to  rest  broadly  upon  the  ah  sound 
of  both  the  halfg. 

What  is  it  that  has  so  vitiated  the  voices  of  moat 
"  American  "  raen,  and  still  more  of  most  "  Ameri- 
can "  women  ?  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fairer 
aex  are  in  this  i-espect  the  least  to  he  admired.  Among 
fifty  men  you  will  find  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  who 
will  open  their  mouths  and  speak  clearly  and  freely  ; 
but  among  fifty  women  not  more  than  two  or  three. 

This  it  is  chiefly  which  here  so  diminishes  the 
iharms  of  that  sex  which  in  England  delights  the  ear 
even  more  than  it  doea  the  eye.  Among  the  general 
public  here,  the  public  of  the  railway  car  and  the  ho- 
tel, the  woman  who  has  not  this  vice  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion. You  shall  see  a  lovely,  bright  creature,  with  all 
the  external  evidences  of  culture  about  her,  a  woman 
who  will  carry  you  captive  ao  long  aa  she  is  silent ; 
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but  let  her  open  her  pi-etty  lipe,  and  she  shall  pierce 
your  ear  Trith  a  mean,  thin,  nasal,  rasping  tone,  bj 
which  at  once  you  are  disenchanted.  An  English- 
woman, even  of  the  lower  classes,  will  delight  yon 
with  the  rich,  sweet,  smooth,  and  yet  firm  and  crisp 
tones  in  which  she  utters  what  may  perhaps  be  very 
bad  "  grammar," 

In  addition  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  voice  in 
most  "  American  "  women,  and  their  defective  utter- 
ance, they  have  a  fault,  and  a  great  one,  which  also 
comes  of  constraint  and  consciousness.  It  is  an  en- 
deavor to  speak  with  emphasis.  This  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  women  emphasize  almost  every 
word  they  utter.  I  heard  one  the  other  day,  in  speak- 
ing the  following  words,  emphasize  every  one  of  them 
strongly,  with  an  upward  nasal  iiiBection,  —  every 
one  but  the  last:  "Say  what  you  will,  folks  will 
talk ;  an'  do  what  you  will,  you  can't  help  it."  Now, 
Englishwomen  of  the  lowest  grade  don't  shoot  their 
words  out  at  you  in  that  manner.  They  speak  with 
evenness  and  ease ;  and  so  unconsciously  they  speak 
well  and  please  the  ear.  To  the  contrary  method 
may  be  attributed  not  a  little  of  the  inferiority  in 
speech  of  "American"  women. 

And  since  I  am  telling  unpleasant  truths  about 
ourselves,  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  there  is  more 
of  this  among  both  Western  men  and  women  than 
iimong  those  in  other  qiutrters  of  the  country.  I  re- 
cently went  into  one  of  our  most  frequented  the.itres 
to  pass  an  hour.  There  vaa  a  scene  in  progress : 
and  I  remained  for  a  while  standing  just  within  the 
door.  A  lady  was  doing  some  emotional  business, 
with  high  manifestation  of  toilet  and  gesticulation. 
I  listened  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  turning  to  an  ap- 
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parently  official  person,  I  asked  bim  who  she  was ; 
for  the  situations  and  the  personages  of  the  play  were 
unknown  to  me.  ^^  That,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
some  awe  (for  she  was  the  ^'  leading  lady,"  and  she 
had  been  playing  to  very  full  houses),  and  looking 
at  me  much  as  if  I  had  asked  a  like  question  as  to 
General  Grant,  or  the  statue  of  Washington  in  the 
square,  "  that  is  Miss ,"  naming  a  Western  act- 
ress of  some  celebrity.  I  listened  for  a  few  min- 
utes more,  and  then  fled  the  house.  The  tone  of  her 
Yoice  propelled  me  from  the  door  like  a  pellet  from 
a  pop-gun.  All  the  emotional  and  sensational,  con- 
vulsions into  which  she  could  have  fallen  would  not 
have  allured  me  to  sit  under  her  ministrations  of  the 
English  language  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  / 
her  speech  benayed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  female  / 
Peter ;  for  I  knew,  before  I  was  told,  that  she  must 
have  come  from  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  constraint  upon  the  delivery  of  the  voice  which 
so  generally  mars  "  American  "  speech  is  not  con- 
fined to  nasality.  It  shows  itself  in  various  ways,  to 
describe  which  is  very  difficult;  while  to  represent 
them  by  any  arrangement  of  letters  is  quite  impossi- 
ble. Indeed,  a  like  difficulty  obtains  in  regard  to  the 
description  and  representation  of  correct  enunciation. 
In  nothing  do  words  fail  so  signally  as  in  their  power 
to  describe  words ;  in  nothing  do  letters,  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  sounds,  fall  so  short  as  in  con- 
veying correct  ideas  of  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
human  voice.  This  I  have  remarked  in  regard  to 
pronunciation ;  and  in  regard  to  enunciation  the  dif- 
ficulty is  so  much  greater  that  it  amounts  almost 
to  impossibility.  I  can  only  repeat  that  constraint, 
needless  effort,  conscious  or  unconscious,  seems  to  me 
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to  bu  the  chief  cause  of  the  common  peculiarities  and 
defects  of  "  American  "  speech. 

What  may  be  called  a  throaty  utterance  is  quite 
common,  although  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  so  as 
nasality.  It  is  produced  by  a  rigid  tension  of  the 
muacles  of  the  throat  and  glottis,  which  gives  a  hard, 
inflexible  tone  to  the  voice.  It  is  of  all  the  defects 
produced  by  conscious  eSort  the  most  striking  iu  the 
revelation  of  its  cause.  It  can  be  cured  only,  I  be- 
lieve, by  opening  the  mouth  wide,  and  by  then  ut- 
tering the  syllable  ah  from  the  chest.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  one  grent  remedy  for  almost  all  faults  of  utter- 
ance. ,  Put  in  practice  many  times  a  day,  it  will,  by 
patient  trial,  do  more  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way  to  make  the  utterance  of  the  voice  pure,  pleas> 
ant,  natural.  This  sound  ah  b  primal,  —  the  fun- 
damental sound  of  all  speech.  Without  the  power 
to  utter  it  freely  from  the  chest,  no  one  can  speak 
well,  no  one  can  sing  in  a  style  that  deserves  the 
name  of  singing.  Listen  to  all  vocal  artists  of  a  high 
order,  and  you  will  see  that  they  open  their  mouths 
freely,  and  pour  out  their  voices  upon  this  syllable 
ah  riglit  from  the  chest.  This  is  what  musical  critics 
mean  when  they  speak  of  a  pure  and  free  delivery  of 
the  voice.  Now,  listen  to  most  of  the  dreadful  ama- 
teur singing  which  your  social  duties  require  you  to 
undergo,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  singers  are 
uttering,  and  generally  with  a  guttural  tone,  oo  and 
vffh  and  igh  and  egh,  and  all  other  vowel  sounds  ex- 
i-ept  ah.  Besides  this,  you  will  find  that  they  under- 
take to  sing  the  consonants  ;  that  is,  all  of  tliem  that 
can  be  prolonged,  the  m's,  n's,  ny's,  I'e,  etc.  On  the 
contrary,  the  good  singer  makes  the  consonants  as 
•short  and  as  crisp  as  possible,  mere  sharp  divisions 
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between  the  vowels.  Now,  a  good  speaker  does  the 
same.  Of  course,  the  vowels  are  not  prolonged  by 
him  aa  they  are  in  singing,  but  they  are  uttered  with 
the  same  pnrity  and  freedom,  sind  tlie  consonants  are 
made  mere  dividing  lines,  the  means  of  sharp  and 
clear  syllabification. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
often  a  remarkable  unlikeness  in  the  same  person  be- 
tween the  speaking  and  the  singing  voice  and  the 
speaking  and  the  singing  utterance.  The  former  is 
Bometimea  thin,  harsh,  and  constrained,  white  the  lat- 
ter is  comparatively  rich,  sweet,  and  free ;  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  a  man  will  speak  tenor  and  sing 
bass,  and  the  contrary.  The  pitch  and  quality  of  the 
singing  voice  seem  to  depend,  not  at  all  upon  the  size 
of  the  man,  of  his  chest,  or  even  of  his  throat,  but 
upon  the  nose  and  the  frontal  sinuses.  I  have  re- 
marked that  most  bass  singers  have  these  largely 
developed,  and  that  tenors  generally  have  straight 
or  at  least  small  noses  and  smooth  foreheads.  Not- 
withstanding the  difff  I'ence  sometimes  found  between 
the  singing  and  the  speaking  voice,  what  I  have  just 
said  in  regard  to  the  analogy  between  them,  and  the 
advantage  of  training  the  latter  as  the  best  Italian 
teachers  train  the  former,  —  as  to  utterance  at  least, 
—  is,  I  believe,  sound  and  of  general  application. 

In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of 
words,  the  striking  defect  of  common  "American" 
speech  is  again  due  to  constraint,  to  conscious  effort. 
The  "average  American"  tries  to  pronounce  too  dis- 
tinctly. He  is  conscious  about  his  syllables,  and 
seems  to  talk  with  the  spelling-book  before  his  eyes. 
He  is  in  constant  fear  of  the  "dictionary,"  that  Jug- 
gernaut of  speech.     The  result  is  that  while  he  may 
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slight  some  syUiibles  unconsciously  he  gives  undue 
emphasis  and  a.  ridiculous  importance  to  others,  which 
are  generally  those  that  are  passed  over  moat  lightly 
and  trippingly  by  the  best  English  speakers.  This  is 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  course  of  a  discussion,  even 
of  the  most  c»sual  and  informal  character.  Then 
do  the  speakers  dwell  upon  those  important  words,! 
"for,"  "to,"  "with,"  "by,"  "and;"  then  do  they 
lay  themselves  out  largely  upon  the  prefixes,  "  ex," 
"  in,"  "  cun,"  "  ad,"  and  the  like.  It  is  amazing  and 
amusing  to  Iienr  them  say  ex-clude,  in-clude,  con-fer, 
ad-mit,  separating  the  prefix  from  the  following  syl- 
lables, and  even  laying  some  emphasis  upon  it,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  a  light  and  slight,  although  crisp 
and  clear,  enunciation. 

Having  had  occasion  to  refer  to  "Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit"  on  the  day  on  which  tliis  chapter  was  written, 
but  for  a  purpose  not  connected  with  it,  I  was  struck 
as  I  turned  tlie  leaves  with  tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's acute  and  close  observation  in  this  respect.  He 
was  a  caricaturist,  and  generally  a  gross  caricaturist, 
although  a  most  humorous  one;  but  he  was  an  un- 
commonly  keen  observer,  and  his  perception  was  quite 
equal  to  his  humor.  There  are  passi^s  in  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit "  which  are  rather  rough  reading  for  the 
American  eagle,  but  many  of  them  embody  truth 
which  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  very 
"Americans"  to  whom  they  will  give  the  greates 
offense.  But  to'  turn  to  the  illustration  which  the 
book  affords  of  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  upon 
enunciation.  Geneml  Choke  says  that  he  is  "  ac-tive 
and  spry "  in  his  country's  service,  and  the  land 
agent  at  Eden  that  "  there  ain't  no  such  location  in 
the  territflary  of  the  U-nited  States."     The  general 
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again  says  to  Martin,  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
po-session.  You  air  now,  Sir,  a  denizen  of  the  most 
powerful  and  highly  civilized  do-minion  that  has  ever 
graced  the  world, — a  do-minion,  Sir,  where  man  is 
bound  to  man  in  one  vast  bond  of  equal  love  and 
truth.  May  you.  Sir,  be  worthy  of  your  a-dopted 
country."  The  unnamed  gentleman  who  introduces 
the  great  Mrs.  Hominy  says  that  she  "belongs  toe 
one  of  our  most  aristocratic  families,"  and  when 
he  leaves  her  with  Martin  wishes  her  a  "pleasant 
pro-gress."  Captain  Kedgick  says,  "  Our  people  like 
ex-citement,"  and  that  nobody  "ever  comes  back 
a-live  "  from  Eden.  General  Fladdock,  in  New  York, 
exclaims,  "  Oh,  the  con-ventionalities  of  that  a-mazing 
Europe  I  "  and  again,  "  the  ex-clusiveness,  the  pride, 
the  form,  the  ceremony, "  —  emphasizing,  Dickens 
adds,  **  the  article  "  more  vigorously  at  every  repeti- 
tion. 

Amongst  his  caricaturings  Dickens  has  caricatured 
men  and  things  in  "  America  "  grossly  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  caricature.  I  hear  speech  like  this  often ;  gen- 
erally in  public  places,  but  sometimes,  although  very 
rarely,  even  in  the  most  cultivated  social  circles. 
I  know  a  lady  belonging  by  all  admission  to  those 
circles  who  never  says,  "  I  don't  believe  it,"  but,  "  I 
don't  be-lieve  it."  The  emphasis  which  Dickens 
makes  General  Fladdock  lay  upon  "  the "  is  very 
common,  particularly  among  public  speakers,  when 
they  are  enumerating  facts,  principles,  or  planks  in 
a  platform.  But  even  by  other  speakers  and  at  other 
times  the  word  is  pronounced  like  "  thee  "  instead  of 
^*  the." 

Much  of  all  this  comes  from  public-school  teach- 
ing, and  from  the  tyranny  of  the  spelling-book  and> 
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the  dictionary.  Instead  of  spoaking  without  thought 
as  to  their  speech,  these  speakers  are  trying  to  he 
exact,  to  talk  like  a  book,  to  apeak  dictionary  Eng- 
lish. A  word  to  them  is  not  simply  a  Bound  which 
expresses  a  thought  or  a  thing,  but  something  which 
is  spelled,  and  which  they  must  carefully  pronounce 
according  to  its  spelling.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
striinge  work  that  is  made  with  proper  names.  i 

It  is  a  rule  in  all  languages,  and  among  all  peo- 
ples, that  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  is,  so  to 
speak,  arbitrary ;  that  is,  that  their  pronunciation  ia 
decided  entirely  by  custom,  without  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  spelled.  But  in  "  America," 
recently,  that  is,  in  the  United  States,  the  custom  has 
come  up  of  pronouncing  them  rigidly  according  to 
their  spelling.  Thus  we  not  only  have  War-wick  and 
Wvr-ces-Ur  instead  of  War'ick  and  Wootter,  but  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains,  which  in  our  youth  were  the 
Shongo  Mountains,  are  now  Shu-wan-gunk,  with  the  n 
and  the  k  thrust  into  our  ears  ;  and  poor  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee,  instead  of  its  old  name,  WinipieauMe,  haa 
every  sylhible  given  to  it  that  can  be  extorted  from 
its  letters  by  a  school-ma'tim.  Delhi,  a  name  ab> 
surdly  given  to  a  town  in  Alleghany  County,  is  called 
DeU-high,  when  its  real  name  is  as  nearly  ae  possible 
Daily.  Still  further  west,  Terre  Haute  is  called 
Terry  Hut,  an  amazing  conformity  to  the  spelling- 
book.  If  an  uneducated  man  were  to  rfrite  its  real 
name  phonographically.  Tare  Hoht,  he  would  not  be 
nearly  so  ridiculous  as  those  who  find  its  name,  not 
in  a  word,  but  in  an  assemblage  of  printed  signs.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  there  has  been  of  very  late 
years  a  remarkable  change  of  name  effected  by  this 
.rule  of  spelling-book,    "  What,"  said  to  me  an  elderly 
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gentleman,  a  member  of  a  highly  respected  old  New 
York  family,  "  what  do  these  people  mean  by  Dez- 
bros-sez  Street  ?  There 's  no  such  street.  The  name 
is  De  Broose  Street,"  He  then  informed  me  that  the 
street  was  named  after  a  family  whose  name  was 
spelled  "  Desbrosses,"  but  pronounced  De  Broose^  and 
that  until  it  appeared  on  the  street  ears  it  was  al- 
ways so  pronounced.  I  myself  have  been  astonished 
to  hear  the  family  name  of  an  old  friend  and  college 
classmate  of  mine — Van  Schaick,  which  time  out  of 
mind  was  pronounced  Von  Scoik  —  lately  spelling- 
booked  into  Van  Shake.  This  solicitude  to  conform 
sound  to  letter  has  become  a  disease  among  us.  It 
exists  in  no  other  country ;  and  here  it  is  due  chiefly 
to  common  school  teaching. 

To  those  who  have  gone  with  me  thus  far  it  will 
be  now  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  mere  fact 
that  certain  pronunciations  are  common  among  "  po- 
lite "  and  "  educated  "  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  accepted  as  at  all  decisive 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
a  single  English  word.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  even  in  England  or  in  London, 
where  the  best  results  of  English  culture  have  been 
brought  together  for  many  generations,  and  where 
they  have  a  permanent  establishment  and  a  tradi- 
tional continuity  of  influence,  there  is  a  rigid  uni- 
formity of  pronunciation,  a  standard  by  which  every 
person  is  or  may  be  tried,  at  the  peril  of  being  con- 
demned as  illitefa^e  or  ill-bred  for  lack  of  conformity. 
Such  criticism  of  each  other's  language  is  not  at  all 
the  habit  of  people  of  the  best  culture  and  breeding, 
who,  even  as  to  their  own  pronunciation  as  well  as 
their  '*  grammar,"  are  generally  quite  thoughtless,  if 
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not  mdifferent.  TheyBpeiik  nnd  write  unconeciously 
tlie  language  that  they  hear  spoken  around  them,  and 
tlierewith  they  are  content.  Professor  Whitney  saya, 
in  hia  "Elements  of  English  Pronunciation,"  that 
"  he  who  cannot  take  to  pieces  his  own  native  ut- 
terance lacks  the  true  foundation  on  which  every- 
thing else  should  repose."  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that,  unless  I  misapprehend  him,  this  refers  not  to 
correct  pronunciation,  but  to  the  comprehension  of 
phonetics.  Among  those  who  speak  the  best  Eng- 
iiali  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  more  ca- 
pable of  taking  his  own  utterance  to  pieces  than  of 
conjugating  a  Sanskrit  verb  of  the  seventh  class;  and 
this  I  believe  no  one  would  more  readily  admit  than 
Professor  Whitney. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BEADING. 

Ik  the  course  of  school  studies,  reading  usually 
follows  spelling ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  ability  to  spell  must  precede  the  abil- 
ity to  read.  If  by  ability  to  spell  is  meant  that  of 
spelling  correctly  according  to  the  received  standard, 
this  assumption  is  not  well  founded,  as  will  be  seen 
upon  a  moment's  reflection.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  example,  there  are  very  few  persons,  if  any, 
among  those  above  the  very  lowest  condition  of  life, 
who  cannot  read,  and  who  do  not  read  more  or  less 
daily.  Newspapers  are  in  all  hands.  But  of  these 
people,  there  are  a  great  many,  and,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  complaints  of  the  spelling  reformers,  there 
must  be  a  very  large  proportion,  who,  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  write  a  letter,  or  to  take  part  in  a 
"  spelling-bee,"  would  surely  be  guilty  of  some  great 
mistakes  in  orthography. 

To  return  to  our  newspaper  readers,  no  proof  other 
than  their  daily  performances  is  required  that  spell- 
ing, coi-rect  spelling,  is  not  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  the  ability  to  read,  and  therefore  need  not 
precede  it.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of 
the  many  (absolutely  many,  but  comparatively  few) 
who  would  themselves  be  unable  to  write  a  short 
sentence  without  spelling  a  word  or  two  unfashion- 
ably,  nearly  all  would  be  disturbed  if  they  found  the 
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words  over  which  they  tripped  printed  anusually. 
The  very  mistakes  whicli  tliey  made  themselves  would 
annoy  tbem  in  print.  They  might  not  be  able  to 
point  out  tlie  errors  with  certainty,  but  the  words 
containing  them  would  not  "  look  right."  In  making 
this  assertion  I  am  not  speaking  upon  probabilities, 
but  upon  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment. 
Tiie  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox  is  that, 
although  we  begiu  to  spell  before  we  begin  to  read, 
we  learn  spelling  chiefly  by  reading.  It  is  not  by 
standing  in  a  row  and  saying  v-a-l  val,  e,  vale,  t-u  too, 
valetoo,  d-i  di,  valetoodi,  n-a  nay,  valetoodinay,  r-i  ri, 
valetoodinayri,  a-n  an,  vale toodi nay riaii,  that  we  mas- 
ter our  written  hmguage.  It  is  not  by  remembering, 
or,  AS  some  folk  say,  by  "  memorizing,"  the  syllabic 
const  I'll  it  ion  of  words  that  we  learn  to  read  them  or 
to  write  tbem.  The  pretense  of  aome«f  the  reform- 
ers that  we  know  the  written  form  of  the  words  of 
our  vocabulary  only  by  such  a  sheer  effort  of  memory 
is  absiii'd.  This  knowledge,  like  our  speech,  comes 
upon  us  insensibly,  by  use.  We  learn  to  speak  by 
speaking  ;  we  learn  to  read  by  reading ;  and  we  learn 
to  spell  correctly  by  reading  words  correctly  spelled. 
Those  who  read  most  spell  most  correctly  and  readily. 
I  think  this  rule  will  be  found  absolute ;  allowance 
being  made  only  for  the  peculiarities  of  Sfime  per- 
sons who  are  not  ready  at  perceiving  form  in  any- 
thing, and  for  slips  which  in  others  are  due  to  hick  of 
attention  to  the  forms  of  some  few  wonla.  There 
are  intelligent  people  who,  as  I  have  befoi-e  said, 
make  mistakes  in  spelling;  but  all  intelligent  people 
are  not  constant  readers.  Some  who  can  man^e  a 
great  business,  lead  a  politi.;al  party,  or  command  an 
irmy  rarely  open  a  book.     All  of  those  things  could 
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be  done  by  men  who  could  not  spell  "  valetudina 
rian,"  and  who  would  write  "  college "  eolledge^  as 
John  Locke  did.     Reading  and  writing  are  not  the 
beginning  or  even  the  end  of  all  things. 

Learning  to  read  is  now,  however,  the  first  step  to 
knowledge,  if  not  to  education.  I  say  now,  because  it 
was  not  always  so.  Before  the  invention  of  printing 
from  types,  and  when  written  books  were  extremely 
scarce,  so  scarce  that  one  was  a  present  fit  for  a  king, 
readers,  of  course,  were  rare.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  knowledge  and 
thought  were  equally  rare  in  those  days.  Among  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  yet  going  to  school  in  phi- 
losophy, in  literature,  and  in  art,  the  number  of  read- 
ers, even  in  the  educated  classes,  was  not  large.  Of 
the  men  who  could,  and  who  did,  enjoy,  appreciate, 
and  even  intelligently  criticise  a  play  by  ^schylus 
or  Sophocles  on  its  first  performance,  or  an  oration 
by  Demosthenes,  very  few  ever  read,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  must  have  been  entirely  unable  to  read, 
them,  at  least  with  facility.  Instruction  was  then 
given  orally  ;  and  men  remembered  and  thought 
about  what  they  heard.  The  world's  work,  the 
higher  part  of  it  at  least,  is  done  by  thinking ;  and 
education  is  not  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but 
the  teaching  to  think.  Knowledge  can  be  obtained 
by  special  efifort  at  special  times,  when  it  is  needed  ; 
but  the  ability  to  use  it,  the  ability  to  think  rightly, 
comes  only  by  exercise  and  by  discipline  in  thought. 

But  nowadays  we  must  all  learn  to  read ;  and  the 
cry  goes  up  that  learning  to  read,  to  read  English  at 
least,  is  a  slow,  toilsome,  painful  task.  There  is  a 
demand  for  some  easy  way  of  learning  to  read  ;  es- 
says are  written  upon  the  subject,  and  books  of  in- 
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Btruction  upon  patent  plana  are  published ;  one  of 
them  that  I  have  seen  is  called  "  Reading  without 
Tears."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  demand  and  the  ex- 
pectation upon  which  it  is  founded  are  alike  unrea- 
sonable. Learning  to  read  must  be  a  slow  process ; 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  weep  over  toil  must  not 
expect  to  learn  to  read  without  tears.  The  acquire- 
ment of  any  knowledge  or  skill  that  is  worth  acquir- 
ing comes  only  by  patient,  persevering  labor,  which 
is  shortened,  indeed,  according  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  learner,  but  the  lack  of  which  no  intelligence,  no 
contrivance,  can  supply.  With  what  semblance  of 
reason  is  it  expected  that  learning  to  read  English 
should  be  easier  than  it  is  to  a  person  with  a  musical 
organization  to  learn  to  read  music,  or  that  it  can  be 
learned  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which  music 
is  learned?  And,  although  in  music  every  sign  has 
a  fixed  value,  one  sign  meaning  one  sound  and  no 
other,  and  even  the  duration  and  succession  of  the 
sounds  being  indicated  by  other  absolutely  certain 
signs,  the  acquirement  of  even  very  moderate  skill  in 
rending  music  comes  only  by  long  and  steady  prac- 
tice. Every  person  with  a  voice  and  a  musical  ear 
can  sing  after  a  certain  fashion,  and  so  every  person 
can  speak ;  but  reading  music  with  an  instrument  or 
even  with  the  voice  is  a  very  different  matter.  It  is 
learned,  not  by  the  observation  of  certain  rules,  al- 
though rules  must  be  observed,  but  by  practice,  by 
trying  and  failing,  and  trying  F^ain  and  doing  a  lit- 
tle better,  and  so  on  again  and  again,  until,  according 
to  the  old  adage,  practice  makes  perfect.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  it  seems  to  me,  can  reading  be  learned,  all 
the  complaints  and  protests  and  all  the  patent  plans 
and  read ing-with out- tears  books  to  the  contrary  not- 
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withstanding.  Speech  of  our  mother  tongue  we  learn 
easily,  unconsciously,  "naturally,"  as  we  say;  but 
reading  is  a  very  different  matter :  it  is  a  mastery  of 
the  meaning  of  arbitrary  and  conventional  signs. 

Thus  far  as  to  reading  silently,  which  every  child 
is  taught  who  is  taught  at  all. .  Reading  aloud  seems 
almost  gone  out  of  fashion,  except  among  those  who 
do  it  in  some  way  professionally.  It  is  no  longer 
really  taught  in  schools,  or  it  is  taught  in  very  few. 
A  single  generation  has  seen  it  pass  away.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  twofold,  and  is  strange.  For  it  is,  first, 
the  great  diffusion  of  education,  and,  next,  the  great 
increase  in  reading.  Reading  aloud  cannot  be  taught 
in  large  classes ;  and  consequently  in  public  schools 
and  in  large  private  schools  it  has  fallen  into  neglect. 
Not  that  there  is  no  pretense  made  of  teaching  it, 
although  even  of  this  there  is  comparatively  little ; 
but  that  there  has  ceased  to  be  that  individual  prac- 
tice before  the  teacher,  guided  by  his  example  as 
well  as  informed  by  his  instruction,  which  used  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  daily 
school  exercises.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Bet- 
ter let  two  "branches"  go  than  neglect  reading  aloud. 
In  fixing  attention,  in  leading  to  exactness  of  appre- 
hension, in  power  of  bringing  the  pupil's  mind  into 
a  flexible  adaptability  to  the  thought  presented  to  it, 
there  is  no  exercise  that  can  effectively  take  the  place 
of  reading  aloud. 

We  cannot  read  anything  aloud  well,  that  is,  with 
proper  inflection  and  emphasis,  without  thoroughly 
understanding  it.  A  pupil  cannot  scramble  through 
and  skip  over  what  he  knows  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  read  aloud.  It  is  among  the  very 
best  of  educational  disciplines.     Besides  this,  with  a 
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competent  tea<Aer,  it  ia,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  very 
best  means  of  acquii-ing  that  clear  enunciation  which 
b  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  speech,  and  which 
any  observant  person  will  fiud  laigety  lacking  in  the 
youDger  people  of  the  present  dny.  Good  English 
speaking  and  good  English  writing  come,  except  in 
cases  of  rare  inborn  faculty,  chiefly  by  the  reading 
aloud  of  good  English  authors  under  the  supervision 
of  a  teacher  uha  himself  or  herself  speaks  good  Eng- 
lish and  understands  those  authors.  Of  such  teach- 
ers, how  many  may  be  found  in  our  public  or  in  oar 
private  schools  ?  Of  such  teaching,  or  of  the  attempt 
at  such  teaching,  how  much? 

Reading  aloud  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  families 
and  in  the  social  circle,  because  we  read  so  much. 
The  newspaper  and  the  cheap  novel  have  combined 
to  bring  this  about.  We  rise  from  the  table ;  we 
seize  each  of  us  a  newspaper  or  a  new  paper-covered 
novel,  and  we  plunge  into  their  pi^es,  and  sit  unso- 
ciably  silent.  We  even  resent  the  reading  of  any- 
thing aloud  to  us,  because  it  interrupts  our  own  self- 
ish solitary  pleasure,  and  because  we  think  that  we 
crfuld  have  read  the  passHge  so  much  more  quickly  by 
ourselves.  The  pleasure  of  a  common  enjoyment  is 
disregarded  in  favor  of  our  own  greedy  devouring  of 
our  silent,  solitary  mental  meal;  the  charm  of  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  conveying  to  us  shades  of 
meaning  and  points  of  emphasis,  is  undervalued,  and 
seems  to  be  passing  away  as  one  of  the  delights  of 
life.  Silent  reading  is  even  destroying  companion- 
ship, which  now  is  to  be  found  in  perfection  only 
among  men  at  their  clubs.  Newspapers,  thus  read, 
«rc  gi-adually  extinguishing  conversation.  -  One  advan- 
tage of  a  long  dinner  is  that  it  compels  those  around 
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the  table  to  leave  books  and  newspapers  out  of  their 
hands  while  they  are  there,  and  talk  to  each  other 
to  their  best  ability.  As  to  talking  at  a  "reception  " 
or  a  ball,  that  is  impossible  in  any  coherent,  intelli- 
gent, almost  in  any  intelligible  fashion.  And  thus  by 
silent  reading  and  the  neglect  of  conversation,  lan- 
guage itself  is  coming  to  a  kind  of  disuse.  For  lan- 
guage is  speech,  not  letters;  and  we  cannot  really 
enjoy  it  or  master  it  by  hearing  sermons  and  lectures 
and  plays,  and  thus  getting  our  speaking  done  for  us, 
as  the  Turks  get  their  dancing  done  for  them,  by 
others. 

The  foregoing  remarks  upon  reading  aloud  when 
first  published  brought  such  hearty  expressions  of  as- 
sent from  so  many  and  such  various  quarters  as  made 
it  plain  that  I  chanced  to  touch  a  subject  upon  which 
many  intelligent  people  had  been  thinking.  Others 
were  manifestly  set  a-thinking  about  what  before  had 
been  as  far  out  of  mind  to  them  as  an  undiscovered 
planet.  The  warmest  commendation  came  to  me 
from  women,  who  protested  against,  and  asked  me  to 
scourge,  the  silent  reading  of  newspapers.  But  while 
to  a  certain  degree  sympathizing  with  these  com- 
plainants, I  remember  that  I  am  not  here  as  a  censor 
either  of  manners  or  of  morals,  and  therefore  cannot 
undertake  to  scourge  anything  or  anybody.  I  know 
that  wives  complain  that  if  they  are  kind  enough  to 
read  aloud  to  their  husbands,  the  gentlemen  begin  to 
nod,  and  sometimes  are  even  impolite  enough  to 
snore  ;  and  I  have  heard  that  even  when  the  parties 
make  an  interchange  of  places  as  reader  and  listener 
something  like  an  exchange  of  the  other  performance 
takes  place  also.  Yet  it  is  said  that  this  drowsiness, 
10  apparently   overwhelming,  is  instantly  dispelled 
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by  the  entrance  of  an  agreeable,  emooth-spuken  ac- 
quaintance, who  has  his  head  well  stored  with  gossip ; 
which,  if  it  be  true,  shows  either  that  gossip  is  more 
generally  interesting  than  the  contents  of  bucks  or  of 
newspiipers,  —  although  many  of  the  latter  and  some 
of  the  former  seem  to  aim  little  higher  than  the  gos- 
siping level,  —  or  that  there  is  some  soporific  iufiu- 
ence  in  the  voice  and  style  of  the  average  reader.  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  both  these  conclusions 
are  measurably  true.  My  concern,  however,  is  only 
with  the  latter. 

It  is  true  that  very  few  people  can  read  even  an 
article  in  a  newspaper  in  a  style  which  engages  the 
attention  of  their  hearers.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
can  read  aloud  for  fifteen  minutes  without  Bending 
their  hearers  to  sleep  or  out  of  the  room  are  the  rare 
exceptions.  Whoever  thinks  about  the  subject  at  all 
must  wonder  if  these  people  read  to  themselves  as 
they  read  aloud,  and  if  they  do,  what  must  be  their 
appreciation  of  the  writer's  thought, — what  their  en- 
joyment of  it.  For  as  we  think  in  words,  so  do  we 
read  silently  with  such  mental  emphasis  and  such  in- 
flections as  accord  with  our  understanding  of  the  au- 
thor who  is  addressing  us  through  our  eyes.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Tennyson  insists  strongly  that  his 
poetry  can  be  understood  and  enjoyed  only  by  being 
read  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  generally  the  effect 
of  rhythm  and  rhythmic  emphasis  that  he  had  in 
mind  when  writing  is  destroyed  even  by  the  best 
readers.  And  if  the  reporte  of  his  own  style  of  read- 
ing, when  he  undertakes  to  show  what  is  the  hidden 
music  of  his  verse,  be  true,  then  must  the  world  at 
lai^  be  entirely  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  Tennysonese 
poetical  language.     Hearers  of  intelligence  and  cult- 
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ure,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  best  English  speech 
and  to  the  best  reading,  can  hardly  listen  with  dec- 
orously sober  faces  as  the  laureate  reads  his  own 
▼erses.  His  accent  is  so  forced,  his  inflections  are 
so  grotesque,  and  even  his  pronunciation  becomes  so 
strange,  that  to  most  of  his  hearers  (of  whom  there 
have  not  been  many)  all  the  charm  of  his  poetry  dis- 
appears. 

In  the  case  of  Tennyson  this  effect  is  owing  to 
some  peculiar  notion  that  he  has  adopted,  some  elocu- 
tionary theory  or  crotchet.  That  he  is  wrong  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  eminent  as  he  is  among  the  poets  of 
the  day,  and  sure  as  we  may  be  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  what  he  reads.  This  is  made  certain  by 
the  mere  fact  that  his  reading  has  such  an  effect  upon 
intelligent  hearers,  an  effect  so  injurious  to  his  poetry. 
For,  having  this  effect,  it  fails  in  the  one  single  pur- 
pose of  reading  aloud,  which  is  to  convey  by  clear 
enunciation  and  natural  inflections  of  voice  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  read  to  an  intelligent,  or  even  to  a  not 
very  intelligent,  hearer.  Intelligence,  learning,  liter- 
ary skill,  singly  or  united,  do  not  give  the  ability  to 
do  this.  I  think  that  the  worst  reading  that  I  have 
heard  was  from  men  who,  as  thinkers,  as  scholars, 
and  as  writers,  were  far  above  their  fellows,  even  in 
the  educated  classes.  They  read  with  a  heavy  mono- 
tone, pitched  high  or  low,  but  in  most  cases  low,  and 
with  an  absence  of  intelligent  emphasis  that  made 
their  performance  about  as  interesting  as  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe.  Well  taught  in  many  things  they 
had  not  been  taught  to  read ;  or  they  had  a  defect 
of  ear  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  learn. 
For  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  some  people  to  learn 
to  read  aloud,  with  good  emphasis  and  discretion,  as 
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it  18  for  others  to  learn  to  sing.  Tlie  number  of  the 
former,  however,  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  latter. 

And  what  is  good  vocal  reading,  that  it  is  so  n^- 
lected  by  many  and  so  nearly  impossible  to  some  ? 
It  is  simply  the  natural  utterance  of  the  sentences, 
read  according  to  their  meaning.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  good  reading  aloud  is  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  what  is  read,  and  an  utterance  of  it  with  such 
emphasis  and  such  inflection  as  are  in  natural  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  of  each  clause,  sentence,  and 
passage.  Yet  the  doing  of  this  simple  thing  perfectly 
well  is  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  one  which  is  found 
rather  more  rarely  among  professed  elocutionists  than, 
proportionately,  among  intelligent  and  educated  peo- 
ple who  make  no  such  professions.  So  it  is  said  that- 
to  walk  well  —  well  enough,  for  instance,  to  pass 
across  the  st(^  without  seeming  awkward  —  is  some- 
thing that  most  actors  have  to  learn,  although  all  that 
is  required  is  a  natural  and  easy  movement  of  the 
body  and  limbs  ;  and  that  to  stand  perfectly  still  with 
ease  and  dignity  upon  the  stage  is  one  of  tlie  rarest 
of  theatrical  accompliahments.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  self-consciousness,  or  the  loss  of  self-possession, 
or  the  effort  to  be  pleasing,  —  to  do  something,  and 
not  simply  to  be,  —  begets  awkwardness,  uneasiness, 
and  leads  to  indulgence  in  little  tricks  and  motions, 
all  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  grace  and  dignity. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  when  most 
people  read  alond.  They  think  they  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  to  speak  naturally  what  is  before 
them  ;  and  thus  they  become  either  heavily  monoto- 
nous or  absurdly  emphatic.  In  either  case,  their  ef- 
fort is  disagreeably  apparent ;  we  see  that  they  are 
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thinking  of  themselves  (as  awkward  people  gen- 
erally do)  instead  of  what  they  are  about.  For  if 
they  had  in  mind  only  what  is  before  their  eyes,  and 
spoke  that  out  simply  and  naturally,  they  would  read 
well  enough  to  enable  their  hearers  to  understand 
and  to  enjoy  moderately  what  they  might  read. 
The  voice  might  be  harsh,  or  otherwise  unpleasant ; 
the  pronunciation  might  not  be  that  of  the  best 
speakers ;  but  still  the  reading  would  be  tolerably 
good.  It  would  be  natural;  and  the  humblest  and 
most  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons,  speaking  with 
the  utterance  and  with  the  inflections  that  nature 
prompts  in  them,  always  speak  with  proper  emphasis 
and  proper  inflection.  Indeed,  to  read  and  to  speak, 
in  those  respects,  as  they  do,  as  anybody  does  (for 
in  this  respect  all  are  alike),  is  the  last  and  highest 
attainment  of  elocutionary  art. 

I  remember  a  very  simple  but  very  striking  and 
significant  example  of  this,  which  occurred  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  reading  class  at  school.  We  were  all 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  Our  master,  not  a  pro- 
fessed elocutionist,  was  one  of  the  very  best  readers, 
one  of  the  most  effective,  I  ever  heard,  and  he  taught 
us  with  great  care.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
referred,  a  passage  from  the  tragedy  ^'  Pizarro  "  was 
read,  in  which  Pizarro,  if  I  remember  aright,  ap- 
proaching his  friend's  cell,  calls  '^  Alonzo  I  Alonzo  I  " 
The  passage  was  passed  by  the  teacher  from  boy  to 
boy  without  remark,  but  we  all  saw  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  every  one  tried  to  do  the  right  thing, 
the  result  being,  as  I  vaguely  remember,  more  forced, 
unnatural  reading  than  had  been  heard  from  us  in  & 
long  while.  At  last  one  boy  uttered,  with  free  voice, 
the  first  '^ Alonzo"   with  a  free  upward  inflection, 
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and  tbe  second  with  an  inflection  as  freely  downward. 
"  That 's  right,"  immediately  said  our  teacher ;  "  that  'a 
what  I  've  been  trying  for  all  the  time.  I  wanted  to 
see  if  there  was  not  one  boy  among  you  that  would 
say  that  just  as  if  he  himself  was  calling,  'Tom! 
Tom  I ' "  One  would  think  that  a  class  of  boys  who 
were  calling  to  each  other  so  many  times  daily  would, 
any  and  all  of  them,  have  read  at  least  such  a  passage 
naturally.  But  no  ;  the  notion  that  reading  must  be 
something  else  than  a  natural  expresBJon  of  the  sense 
of  what  is  read  seems  to  take  possession  of  almost  all 
readers,  and  of  none  so  strongly  as  the  young  and  the 
uncultivated,  —  I  do  not  mean  unlearned.  A  woman 
who  knows  no  langu^e  but  her  own,  and  that  im- 
perfectly, who  has  acquired  very  little  book  knowl- 
edge, but  who  is  intelligent  and  cultivated,  may  speak 
charmingly,  and  read  impressively.  This,  however, 
she  will  do  only  by  the  command  of  a  good  voice,  by 
a  thorough  understanding  of  what  she  reads,  and  by 
losing  herself  in  her  reading. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  poor  reading  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  awkward  self-consciousness,  — 
mental  dullness  and  natural  impediments  or  impeF' 
fections  being,  of  course,  left  out  of  consideration. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  ] 


"LitvliretlilirtUMmixt, 

And  the  grave  la  not  iu  goml; 

Dwt  tboD  art,  la  du*t  ntumot. 

Wu  Dot  ipoken  ot  the  loul." 


How  often  it  is  read  I  how  rarely  read  well  I  and 
simply  because  so  few  read  it  just  as  if  they  were 
speaking  it  of  themselves  to  some  one  else.  Usually 
we  hear  it  with  a  dropping  of  the  voice  on  "  real " 
and  "  earnest "  in  the  first  line ;  a  monotone  on  the 
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second  line  until  the  <*  goal "  is  reached,  and  then  an- 
other dropping ;  in  the  third  line  the  same  dropping 
of  the  voice  at  ^^  art ; "  and  in  the  fourth  monotone 
again,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  ^'  not "  and  ^'  soul," 
and  a  dropping  of  the  voice  on  the  last  word.  Now 
no  person  would  speak  that  sentence  so.  The  voice 
would  rise  upon  ^^real"  and  ^^ earnest;"  in  the  second 
line,  ^'  grave  "  would  have  an  emphasis,  and  be  pro- 
longed with  a  falling  inflection,  while  ^^  not "  would 
be  emphasized  with  a  rising  inflection ;  the  third  line 
would  fall,  like  an  inclined  plane,  from  beginning  to 
end,  which  descent  would  continue  gently  into  the 
fourth  line  to  the  very  last  word,  when  "  soul "  would 
receive  a  marked  emphasis  by  an  upward,  sharp  ris- 
ing inflection.  This  would  be  simple  nature ;  but  the 
passage  read  in  this  way  has  all  the  meaning  that  is 
in  it  brought  clearly  out  and  made  impressive. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  learning,  knowledge, 
scholarship,  scientific  acquirement,  will  not  enable 
their  possessor  to  read  thus.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe's 
complaint  and  implied  expectation  to  the  contrary, 
that  boys,  although  they  had  been  at  school,  could 
not  read  the  newspapers  intelligently  and  intelli- 
gibly to  him  (he  is  almost  blind),  are  quite  unrea- 
sonable. As  well  expect  a  man  because  he  is  a 
scholar,  or  even  a  philologist,  to  write  well.  Some 
scholars,  and  even  some  philologists,  do  write  well, 
admirably ;  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and 
their  ability  in  this  respect  is  not  the  fruit  of  their 
knowledge,  to  which  it  has  no  proportionate  relation. 
Reading,  when  not  a  natural  gift,  is  learned  only 
by  practice  in  presence  of  a  good  reader.  Language, 
living  language,  speech,  passes  only  from  living  lipa 
*iirough  living  ears  to  living  lips  ;  and  reading  is,  os 
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should  be,  but  prescribed  speech.  What  can  be 
taught  of  it  18  learued  by  the  ear,  and  by  the  ear 
only.  But  there  U  mnch  besideB  that  can  be  learned ; 
and  that  is,  understanding,  quick  apprehension,  the 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  thought.  These  come 
only  by  education ;  not  by  learning  facts,  but  by 
education,  of  which  more  hereafter. 


WRrnNG. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

BNGLISH  SPELLINQ:   SOME   CONBroBRATIONS  OP  ITS 
ALLBGED  DIFFICULTY. 

As  I  lately  walked  up  Xassau  Street,  that  Cheap- 
side  of  peripatetic  vendors,  I  heard  a  voice  crying, 
*'  Oh  nee  three  cents  furrup  parrot  wheezers  wuth 
too-oo  sh'ln."  I  turned  my  head,  with  some  curiosity 
upon  the  subject  of  parrot  wheezers,  and  found  that 
the  owner  of  the  voice  and  of  those  articles  held  the 
latter  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  while  a 
dozen  or  more  of  them  lay  before  him  on  a  tray. 
In  fact,  he  supposed  that  he  was  saying  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  now  prevalent  as  to  Eng- 
lish orth<^raphy,  would  be  written,  "Only  three 
cents  for  a  pair  of  tweezers  worth  two  Bhillings;" 
and  the  purpose  of  his  outcry  was  the  pnrely  phil- 
anthropic one  of  vending  those  useful  implements  at 
that  alarming  sacrifice.  I  did  not  become  a  pur- 
chaser, whether  from  a  writer's  lack  of  the  coin  nec- 
essary to  such  a  transaction,  or  from  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  I  was  already  the  possessor  of  some  half 
dozen  parrot  wheezers,  vagrant  and  of  various  degrees 
of  antiquity  and  dissolution,  it  is  not  worth  while 
particularly  to  set  forth.  But  only  a  few  minutes 
had  passed  when  I  felt  that  I  really  owed  that  adoles- 
cent person  three  cents,  if  not  more,  for  some  reflec- 
tions whioh  he  had  suggested  to  tne  on  the  subject  of 
English  speech  and  spelling. 
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On  what  ground  could  it  be  reasonably  maintained 
that  he  was  not  right  in  the  utterance  which  I,  with 
feeble  attempt  at  phont^raphy,  have  endeavored  to 
record  ?  Uaage?  There  are  more  people,  even  among 
the  educated,  who  call  the  little  toilet  tools  which  ho 
was  engaged  in  dispensing  a  parrot  wheezers  than 
there  are  that  call  them  a  pair  of  tweezers.  I  doubt 
if  Macaulay  called  them  a  pair  of  tweezers.  Mr. 
Everett  might  have  done  so.  This  being  the  case, — 
and  I  think  that  no  intelligent  and  accurate  observer 
of  English  speech  will  deny  that  it  is  ao,  —  if  lan- 
guage is  spoken  words,  of  which  writing  is  but  a 
visible  record  and  expression,  why  is  not  parrot 
wheezera  the  proper  name,  and  the  proper  spelling  of 
the  name,  of  the  implements  in  qnestiou  ?  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  bird  called  a  parrot,  and  that  there 
are  certain  men  and  other  animals  which  are  called 
wheezers,  and  that  the  combination  of  those  two 
words  and  things  might  in  that  case  be  supposed  to 
be  indicated,  is  of  no  importance  tn  this  relation. 
We  merely  use  the  same  sounds  to  mean  entirely 
different  things.  The  old  spelling-books  give  a  list  of 
words  of  the  same  sound,  but  of  different  meaning, 
including,  for  example,  ball,  a  round  body,  ball,  an 
assemblitge  for  dancing,  and  bawl,  to  cry  aloud.  But, 
again,  if  language  is  mere  vocal  utterance,  speech,  why 
are  not  b  a  11  the  first,  b  a  11  the  second,  and  bawl 
the  same  words,  —  not  seemingly  the  same,  but  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  actually  the  same?  Their 
entirely  different  etymology  and  meaning  are  facts 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  considered 
from  this  point  of  view.  And  if,  as  the  phonetic 
ipelling  reformers  declare,  orthography  should  do  no 
more  than  represent  to  the  eye  the  sounds  of  words, 
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and  should  do  that  exactly  under  all  circumstances, 
no  matter  what  the  meaning  or  the  origin  of  the 
words,  why  should  not  ball  and  bawl  be  spelled  alike, 
as  aspire  (Romanic,  meaning  to  breathe)  and  a  spire 
(Teutonic,  meaning  a  sprout)  '  really  are ;  and  why 
should  we  not  write,  instead  of  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a 
parrot  wheezers  f 

The  chief  objection  to  our  doing  so,  it  should  seem, 
according  to  those  who  take  the  view  of  language 
and  of  orthography  just  mentioned,  is  that  by  writ- 
ing the  words  meaning  a  round  body  and  also  to  cry 
aloud  with  the  same  letters,  or  by  writing  parrot 
wheezers  instead  of  pair  of  tweezers,  we  should  save 
no  time.  For  your  advocate  of  phonetic  spelling  is 
strong  upon  the  point  of  the  saving  in  time,  in 
trouble,  and  in  money  that  would  be  brought  about 
by  his  reform. 

These  persons,  the  phonetic  spelling  reformers,  great 
and  small,  but  chiefly  small,  are  now  quite  cock-a- 
hoop  in  their  demand  and  expectation  of  a  thorough 
change  in  the  spelling  of  the  English  language,  and 
they  speak  and  write  upon  the  subject  in  the  spirit 
of  exterminating  persecution.  One  of  them,  writing 
to  me,  declares  that  ^^  the  ridiculous  nonsense  of  the 
old  alphabetic  construction  is  simply  satanic,''  and 
I  have  heard  others  of  his  stripe  call  it  ^^  fiendish," 
and  stamp  metaphorically  up  and  down  as  they  de- 
nounced it  as  a  crime  perpetrated  at  the  instigation 
of  the  devil.  These  people  are  full  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt for  what  they  call  the  old,  ridiculous  way  of 
spelling ;  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  device,  and  as 
'i  the  present  relations  of  spoken  English  and  written 
English  were  the  result  of  a  contrivance  which  had 
failed  miserably.     Now,  the  simple  fact  is  that  those 
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relations  are  the  growth  of  circumstaoceB,  —  a  growth 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  was  inevitable, 
and  which,  were  we  to  have  a  new  alphabet  to-mor- 
row, would  occur  again,  beginning  the  next  6a,y  after 
to-morrow.  This  the  phonetic  reformers  do  not  see ; 
their  eyes  are  so  fixed  upon  the  discrepancy  and  con- 
fusion in  such  pairs  of  words,  for  example,  as  are  and 
hare,  hear  and  bear,  tough  and  through,  dai^hter  and 
laughter,  that  they  see  no  farther  than  their  present, 
perplexity ;  and  their  supreme  desire  is  to  bring  us 
to  a  divine  and  heavenly  conformity  of  sound  with 
letter.  That  I  am  not  misrepresenting  them,  even 
by  hyperbole,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passf^, 
quoted,  italic  and  all,  from  the  letter  of  the  phonetic 
enthusiast  before  cited :  "  We  do  not  want  new 
theory,  or  misleading  diverging  roads ;  the  narrow 
way  is  open ;  it  leads  to  l\fe,  and  for  God's  sake  why 
will  we  not  walk  in  it  ?  "  Simply,  my  good  friend, 
because  we  have  preserved  our  common  sense,  and 
have  not  gone  clean  daft,  as  specialists  are  apt  to  do. 
We  spell  as  we  do,  and  much  as  our  fathers  spelled, 
because  we  are  our  fathers'  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren will  spell  much  as  we  do  because  they  are  our 
children.  We  are  our  fathers'  children  mentally  as 
well  as  physically,  and  the  language  of  one  genera- 
tion is  the  offspring  of  that  of  its  predecessor,  —  a 
reproduction  of  it  with  differences  unessential  and 
hardly  perceptible.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to 
cut  men  off  from  their  progenitors  in  any  other  re- 
spect, physical,  moral,  or  mental,  as  to  sever  rudely 
and  abruptly  the  language,  either  written  or  spoken, 
■of  one  generation  from  that  of  its  predecessor. 

The  view  of  language  and  of  orthography  which  ia 
taken  by  the  soberer  and  abler  advocates  of  a  radical 
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spelling  reform  is  clearly  and  strongly  set  forth  by 
one  of  our  most  eminent  philologists,  Professor  Fran- 
cis A.  March,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  before 
the  American  Philological  Society,  as  president  of 
that  learned  body.  I  give  it  in  f uU,  because,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  respect- 
ful consideration,  and  also  in  order  that  my  readers 
may  see  for  themselves  completely  the  position  which 
I  shall  examine :  — 

**  In  the  first  place,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  language  may 
be  and  should  be  the  means  of  improving  language  itself. 
When  there  is  talk  of  improving  language,  the  first  thing 
that  a  man  who  uses  the  English  language  thinks  of  is  spell- 
ing. It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  characterize  with  fitting 
epithets  and  adequate  terms  of  objurgation  the  monstrous 

spelling  of  the  English  Janguage Spelling  is  often 

thought  of  as  child*s  work  and  of  little  serious  moment, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so.  The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  large 
part  of  the  whole  school-time  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  with 
a  large  majority  of  those  who  are  said  to  read,  and  who 
can  read  if  you  give  them  time,  it  is  a  fatal  bar  through  life 
to  that  easy  and  intelligent  reading  which  every  one  ought 
to  have  at  command.  Count  the  hours  which  each  man 
wastes  in  learning  to  read  at  school,  the  hours  which  he 
wastes  through  life  from  the  hindrance  to  easy  reading,  the 
hours  wasted  at  school  in  learning  to  spell,  the  hours  spent 
through  life  in  keeping  up  and  perfecting  this  knowledge  of 
spelling,  in  consulting  dictionaries,  —  a  work  that  never 
ends,  —  the  hours  that  he  spends  in  writing  silent  letters, 
and  multiply  this  time  by  the  number  of  persons  who  speak 
English,  and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  millions  of  years 
wasted  by  each  generation.  The  cost  of  printing  the  silent 
letters  of  the  English  language  is  to  be  counted  by  millions 
of  dollars  for  each  generation.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
groans   of  Germans   or   Frenchmen   trying  to  learn  how 
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3ur  words  sonad,  or  read  the  petitions  of  the  Japauese? 
Aod  yet  literary  amateurs  fall  in  love  njth  these  Bquiut'iDgB 
and  lispings.  Their  favorite  old  English  editions  extend 
the  charms  of  their  fair  white  paper,  clear  and  graceful 
type,  broad  margins,  and  comely,  trusty  binding  to  the 
sptiiling  which  is  used  in  them,  and  these  old  forms  of  the 
words  have  an  aroma  like  the  old  leather  of  the  binding, 
more  delightful  than  wine.  Tliey  try  to  defend  them  by 
pleading  their  advantage  in  the  study  of  eiymology.  But 
a  changeless  orthography  destroys  the  material  for  etymo-' 
logii'al  Eluily,  and  written  records  are  valuable  to  the  phi- 
lologist just  in  proportion  as  they  are  accurate  records  of 
speech  as  spoken  from  year  to  year." 

In  the  objections  here  raised  to  the  present  system 
of  orthography  —  if  it  can  be  called  a  system  —  there 
is  nothing  particularly  new,  according  to  my  obser- 
Tation,  except  the  point  as  to  the  loss  of  money  in- 
volved in  the  time  spent  in  writing  letters  which  are 
not  pronounced.  The  irregularity,  the  incongruity, 
and  the  anomaly  of  English  orthography  have  been 
asserted  and  discussed  for  many  years.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  th;it  the  objections  made  to  it  have  much 
reason  on  their  side,  —  if  they  are  not  made  against 
an  unavoidable  result  of  the  relations  of  spoken  and 
written  language.  Nor  shall  I,  for  one,  hold  up  for 
unqualified  admiration  a  system  which  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  imposed  upon  us  by  pedagogues,  print- 
ers, and  publishers,  not  however  without  great  benefit 
to  literature.  But  although  Professor  March  is  a  phi- 
lologist with  whom  any  writer  upon  language  might 
well  consult  his  safety  by  agreeing,  I  shall  venture 
to  express  my  disagreement  with  some  of  the  posi- 
'jons  which  he  has  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  eeem  to  be  so  sure  a 
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thing  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  language  either 
may  be  or  Bhould  be  a  means  of  improving  langtmge 
itself.  Science  is  essentially  positive ;  nnd  above  all 
other  sciences  that  of  language  is  bo.  It  deals  with 
ascertained  facts.  Its  function  is  the  discovery  of 
facts  in  the  history  of  human  speech,  of  their  rela* 
tions  and  their  analogies,  and  of  the  laws,  it  there  be 
laws,  according  to  which  those  facts  have  been  evolved. 
Reasoning  from  what  has  been  to  what  may  be, 
science  may  point  out,  not  with  certainty,  but  with 
more  or  less  of  probability,  what  will  be  the  course 
of  events  in  any  department  of  human  knowledge. 
Briefly,  it  may  indicate  a  normal  line  of  progress. 
But  this,  possible  in  other  sciences,  seems  to  ha  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  in  Ian- 
gut^.  For  the  form  and  the  very  substance  of  lan- 
guage depend  upon  the  working  of  an  incalculable 
force,  the  human  will,  —  say  rather,  as  to  language, 
the  human  caprice,  the  unreasonable,  fleeting  fashion 
of  a  day.  And  this  capricious  force,  rebelling  against 
no  law,  because  it  is  rightfully  subject  to  no  law,  is 
a  constant  force.  Now  in  no  department  of  language 
is  the  will  so  capricious,  so  unaccountable,  and  so  un- 
traceable in  its  action  as  in  pronunciation,  with  which 
orthography  disagrees,  and  with  which,  in  all  lan- 
guages which  have  a  literature,  orthography  has  al- 
ways disagreed  more  or  less,  the  variation  being  least, 
I  believe,  in  the  modern  Spanish. 

Moreover,  in  all  departments  of  languid  science 
would  seem  to  be  powerless  as  an  agent,  because,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  usage  must  run  ahead  of 
science,  and  usage  is  determined  by  an  altogether 
irresponsible,  irregular,  and  almost  undetectable  ex- 
ercise of   the  will.     Usage   may  not   always  make 
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right  in  language,  but  it  must  make  fact.  And  as  to 
pronunciation  and  orthography,  science  may  t«ach 
through  trumpets,  but  men  will  be  guided,  must  bo 
guided,  and  ought  to  be  guided  by  usage,  and  not  by 
reason.  You  ma;  preach  to  a  man  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  phonolc^y  that  he  ought  to  pronounce 
sewer  too^r  or  see-wer,  but  if  those  around  him  pro- 
nounce it  thore,  as  all  men  used  to,  he  will  bo  pro- 
nounce it.'  You  may  prove  to  him  jn  Barbara  that 
lie  ought  to  write  through  frit,  and  if  the  people 
around  him  write  it  through  he  will  so  write  it.  He 
must  so  pronounce,  he  must  so  write,  or  he  would  be 
unintelligible,  and  thus  fail  of  the  very  end  he  has 
ill  view  in  either  speaking  or  writiJig.  The  misuse 
of  woi'da  may  he  corrected  by  teaching ;  the  art  of 
uBiiig  language  eiTectiveiy  may  be  taught,  or  at  least 

'  To  penoss  whose  knowledge  of  Uuiguagu  ia  limicacl  by  what  they 
hear  from  day  to  day.  tliis  prOnunciatiuii  (as  I  have  funud)  Beems 
very  ntraoge.  But  the  word  wna  wimMiiiies  written  in  a  way  that 
would  leave  do  doobt,  if  tbere  were  room  for  doubt,  as  to  iu  pto- 


"  Loe  how  (he  man  who  giit'd  Rome's  comoD  ikort 
Until  it  stuok,  aod  stunk  him  oui  of  dore." 

{Gataker's  Life  of  Bale,  page  900.) 
"  .  .  .  .  the  common  ihort  at  a  city,  nothiiig  falln  amiss  unto  them 
[informeral,  and  if  there  be  no  (ilth  in  the  commouwealtli  they  can 
live  by  honesty." 

(Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  Act  I.,  Scene  1.) 
"  Tbongh  she  be  Lin^ej-Woolsey,  Bawd  and  Whore 
....  to  Venus,  Nature's  common  lAore." 

(Earl  (if  Iluchester,  Satyr  against  Marriage.) 
But  enough  :  the  natnre  of  the  thiog  makes  the  illustration  of  the 
word  nnsavory.  'this  pronunciatioD  coutiuucd  iu  vottne^until  within 
the  last  hfllf-centurj.  I  have  heard  it  from  old  pi'ople.  Thirc  is 
nothing  BO  rtrange  abont  it.  The  ew  has  the  sound  that  it  has  in  srw 
(sou?),  a  spelling  that  is  but  just  goin^  out  i  aud  the  >  basthe  toiind 
that  it  has  in  iiigar  and  in  sure,  and  wliirh  in  the  days  of  our  grand' 
tathera  it  bad  in  yreaame,  etc,  and  in  Shakespeare's  days  in  Mail. 
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it  may  be  learned ;  but  how  science  is  to  improve 
language  itself  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  discover, 
unless  language  is  first  formed  by  science,  and  is 
then  imposed  upon  men  by  a  linguistic  autocrat,  — 
one,  for  two  would  surely  dis^ree. 

Nor  can  I,  for  one,  acknowledge  that  the  first 
thought  of  every  man  who  thinks  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  improving  the  English  ianguf^e  is  in  ref- 
erence to  its  spelling.  Certainly,  there  are  many 
thoughtful,  although  possibly  not  inerroneous,  stu- 
dents of  the  subject,  who  regard  other  possible  im- 
provements as  much  more  desirable,  and  as  not  less 
desirable  because  of  their  possibility.  Among  these 
are  the  purging  it  of  needless,  cumbrous,  and  en- 
feebling Romanic  words  and  phrases  and  construc- 
tions, the  increase  of  its  compounding  power,  and  the 
attainment  of  a  greater  exautneas  and  precision  by  a 
regard  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words  already  foi-m- 
ing  a  part  of  its  vocabulary. 

That  the  spelling  of  the  English  langui^e  is  so 
grievous  an  infliction  upon  mankind  as  Professor 
March,  and  some  others  whose  opinions  are  of  less 
weight,  would  make  it  out  to  be,  I  cannot  see.  Care- 
ful and  cautious  as  he  is  in  linguistic  analysis,  it 
would  seem  that  here  he  has  given  loose  rein  to  ex- 
t^geration.  And  I  think,  moreover,  that  he  has  mis- 
apprehended the  facts,  as  some  others  have.  Learn- 
ing to  spell  a  full  vocabulary  of  English  words  is  not 
very  easy  work  for  most  children ;  but  it  nevertheless 
does  very  distinctly  and  clearly  seem  to  be  "  child's 
work."  For  it  is  of  that  purely  elemental,  unreason- 
ing kind,  requiring  only  study,  memory,  and  habit, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  childish  condition 
of  mind.     It  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  may  he 
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taught  absolutely  and  without  discusaion,  which  ad- 
mits no  question,  and  in  a  young  child  invites  none, 
but  which  is  accepted  absolutely  by  him,  as  he  re- 
ceives it  from  usage  and  from  instruction,  —  as  he 
receives  his  spoken  mother  tongue  itself.  The  teach- 
ing of  it,  too,  is  a  task  that  may  be  left  to  almost  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education,  quite 
regardless  of  beliefs  or  moral  questions.  There  is 
not  a  religious  and  a  freetbinking,  a  Papist  and  a 
Protestant,  school  of  spelling.  As  to  its  not  being 
child's  work,  if  it  is  not  learned  in  childhood,  it 
will  never  be  learned  at  all. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  not  easy  —  that  is,  it  is  not 
very  easy  —  to  learn  to  spell  English.  But  why 
should  it  be  easy  7  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  to  do  any- 
thing rightly  and  readily  that  ia  much  worth  the 
doing,  or  to  get  thoroughly  any  knowledge  that  is 
much  worth  the  knowing.  To  learn  to  spell  requires 
attention,  observation,  application,  memory.  So  does 
the  acquirement  of  any  knowledge;  and  one  of  the 
advantages  of  early  exercise  in  spelling  is  the  disci- 
pline it  gives  to  all  the  faculties  just  mentioned,  the 
proper  training  of  which,  and  not  the  mere  knowl- 
edge attained,  is  education. 

The  fact  of  first  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  is  that  tpelling  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ipeech,  that  is,  with  spoken  words,  with  language 
proper.  It  is  an  accompaniment  and  condition  of 
writing  only.  No  writing,  no  spelling.  Y*t  many 
persons,  perhaps  most  persons,  seem  to  think  that 
the  words  they  speak  are  made  by  being  spelled,  — 
that  they  are  the  result  of  putting  together  certain 
letters.  The  relation  of  spelling  to  speech,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  conventional,  but 
entirely  unessential. 
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It  Beetna,  nevertbelesB,  to  be  assumed  by  many  peo- 
ple that  spelling,  that  is,  the  use  of  this  arbitrary, 
coDventional,  and  highly  artificial  form  of  language, 
ought  to  be  learned  with  little  trouble  or  none.  I 
should  like  to  have  them  tell  me  why.  It  is  not 
even  easy  to  learn  to  speak  well  and  readily.  How 
many  years  pass  and  how  much  trouble  is  taken  be- 
fore a  child  of  common  intelligence  is  able  to  speak 
its  mother  tongue  plainly  and  correctly  I  Some  are 
well  on  in  their  'teens  before  they  accomplish  that, 
and  some  never  do  accomplish  it.  There  are  certain 
sounds  and  certain  combinations  of  sounds  which  they 
are  never  able  to  utter,  just  as  some  other  young  per- 
sons are  never  able  to  master  certain  combinations 
in  written  language,  that  is,  in  spelling.  And  why 
should  we  look  for  a  readiness  and  command  in  the 
use  of  the  arbitrary  visible  signs  of  speech  that  we 
do  not  find  in  speech  itself  ?  It  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  all  persons  should  be  able  to  spell  as  they  are 
able  to  speak.  Why  ?  It  would  be  very  difficult,  I 
think,  to  give  a  sufficient  ground  in  reason  to  sup- 
port  this  assumption. 

If  pronunciation  were  not  the  varying  —  now 
slightly,  now  greatly,  varying  —  thing  that  it  is,  and 
if  every  arbitrary  sign  represented  the  single  sound 
to  which  it  was  first  assigned  (if  indeed  any  letters, 
except  a  very  few  of  the  consonants,  were  so  assigned, 
which  seems  to  me  more  than  doubtful)  ;  if  sounds 
were  expressible  by  signs,  so  that  one  man  could  com- 
municate that  which  he  means  to  another  by  any 
alphabet,  however  ingeniously  contrived  and  however 
copious  (which  I  think  I  shall  show  hereafter  is  not 
the  case,  even  among  phonologists),  —  if  these  sup- 
posed relations  of  speech  and  spelling  were  as  certain 
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as  they  are  doubtful,  with  what  reason  should  we 
even  then  expect  children  or  young  persons  to  learn 
easily  to  spell  well  ?  What  do  they  leam  easily  ? 
Not  arithmetic,  I  believe,  although  figures  are  un- 
changeable in  their  representative  power  and  in  their 
relations,  and  children  begin  to  count  and  to  reckon 
almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak.  Children  toil 
over  the  spelling-book,  but  do  they  not  also  toil  over 
arithmetic  ?  In  the  days  of  feruling,  for  which  did 
they  suffer  more,  —  their  spelling  or  their  tables, 
polysyllables  or  long  division  ?  According  to  my 
experience  and  my  observation,  much  more  for  the 
latter.  And  with  what  result  ?  We  can  most  of  us 
spell  correctly  all  the  words  that  we  have  occasion  to 
use,  and  do  it  without  thought.  But  apart  from  pro- 
fessed accountants,  which  of  us  could  go  through  the 
multiplication  table  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as 
readily  and  as  correctly  as  he  could  write  a  letter,  — 
something  immediately  ready  to  say  in  the  letter 
being  provided  ?  I  fear  that  at  any  competitive  ex- 
amination through  which  I  might  be  put  I  should  be 
found  shaky  in  my  "  sevens  "  and  "  nines ; "  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  persona  who  spell  "  like  a 
book"  who  would  share  my  uncertainty.  The  as- 
sumption that  spelling  should  be  more  easily  learned 
and  retained  than  any  other  elementary  branch  of 
study,  for  instance,  arithmetic  or  geography,  seems 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation  in  reason.  That 
the  power  of  speaking  easily  and  correctly  should  be 
general  might  be  much  more  reasonably  assumed, 
because  speech  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  mankind. 
But  we  all  know  that  even  speech,  correct  speech,  is 
not  thus  easily  and  readily  acquired ;  how,  then,  can 
we  expect  that  the  ready  and  correct  use  of  the  ar- 
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bitrary  BigDS  of  shifting  speech  should  be  acquired 
more  readily,  and  retained  so  as  to  be  more  abso- 
lutely at  command  ? 

Spelling,  however,  is  spoken  of  by  the  phonetic  re- 
formers as  if  it  were  the  most  difficult  to  acquire  of  all 
the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  not  so,  except  as  it  it  the  firit  to  be  learned. 
Being  the  first  real  study  to  which  a  child  is  put,  it 
is  the  one  which  is  most  tedious,  and  under  which  he 
is  most  fretful.  The  breaking  in  of  a  colt,  to  which 
it  corresponds,  is  not  very  easy  either  to  the  colt 
or  to  the  breaker-in.  But  once  started,  once  broken 
in,  a  child  learns  spelling  at  least  as  easily  as  he 
learns  anything.  Some  three  years  ago,  in  one  of 
my  country  walks  in  England,  I  came  upon  a  Tillage 
school-house  in  Essex.  I  entered  it,  and  observed 
the  scholars  and  talked  with  the  school-master. 
The  former  were  about  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  small  farmers  and 
peasantry  of  a  very  rural  district ;  the  latter  had  re- 
cently come  there  from  "  the  cnunties,"  as  he  said,  — 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and  I  believe  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  not  being  called  counties  or  shires,  and  the 
people  living  there  taking  some  local  pride  in  the 
fact,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  go  into  here.  He 
was  from  Warwickshire,  where  he  had  had  a  Tillage 
school ;  and  he  had  had  one  elsewhere.  In  the  course 
of  my  talk  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  teach  his  little  folk  to  spell.  "  No,"  he 
promptly  replied,  "after  the  first,  not  at  all;  quite 
the  contrary.  The  difficult  branches  to  teach  them 
are  arithmetic  and  gei^raphy."  His  reply  confirmed 
my  own  previously  formed  judgment,  given  above, 
and  published   two  years  before   (as   to  which  he 
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knew  nothing ;  for  I  was  to  bim  only  a  paasing 
stranger  taking  a  country  walk),  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  represents  tlie  true  state  of  the  case. 

That  it  does  so  I  am  the  surer,  because  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  getting  a  sight  of  a  letter  which 
is  marked  by  any  gross  errors  in  spelling,  and  by  tbe 
nature  of  the  errors  when  they  do  occur.  I  have 
applied  to  men  who,  by  the  duties  of  their  positions, 
were  required  to  examine  Bcores  of  letters  every  day ; 
and  I  have  learned  from  them,  and  also  from  the 
inspection  myself  of  heaps  of  letters  on  their  tables 
at  various  times,  that  in  ordinary  letter-writing  mis- 
spelling ia  the  rarest  of  faults.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men,  who  for  the  very  purpose  of  correction  reads 
carefully  thousands  of  letters  yearly,  —  letters,  many 
of  which  be  knows  are  from  men  who  have  not  bad 
even  a  common  public-school  education, — told  me 
that  be  had  many  other  errors  to  correct,  but  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  one  in  spelling.  Then  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  errors.  I  have  two  letters  before  me  which  I 
have  kept  as  examples.  They  were  written  by  a 
man  who  is  wholly  uneducated,  who  was  brought  up 
before  the  mast,  and  who  has  remained  in  his  first 
condition  of  life,  although  with  honor.  He  is  re- 
spectable and  intelligent ;  but  he  writes  /  with  a 
small  letter,  carefully  dotted,  i;  he  spells  like  Uck, 
reef  reff,  allow  alow,  hook  hock,  once  wonee.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  these  same  letters,  "  commo- 
dore," "friend,"  "explain,"  "position,"  "affairs," 
"department,"  "execution,"  "transferred,"  "trans- 
action," "  service,"  "  consideration,"  and  other  such 
words  are  spelled  rightly.  That  he  does  not  go 
for  these  to  a  dictionary  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  him 
write  letters,  and  a  very  good  handwriting  he  has. 
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Now,  tliis,  according  to  my  obserration,  Ib  the  rule : 
misspelling  in  every-day  English  is  in  the  easy  words, 
—  those  in  which  there  are  fewest  letters,  in  which 
the  letters  have  their  simplest  and  most  obvious  value. 
This  shows  that  the  difficulty  in  spelling,  such  as 
there  is,  is  not  in  the  lack  of  exact  correspondence 
between  sign  and  sound,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  some 
other  cause.  Only  a  few  days  ^o  I  had  occasion  to 
look  over  a  p^e  of  writing  by  a  young  man  who  I 
knew  had  been  well  taught  in  his  early  childhood ; 
who  had  been  to  a  good  public  school  and  good  pri- 
vate schools ;  who  had  bad  two  college  graduates  as 
private  tutors  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics;  and 
whose  associations  had  always  been  with  well-educated 
people, — and  he,  writing  words  of  many  syllables 
and  obscure  sounds  correctly,  spelled  name  naim ; 
but,  moreover,  he  had  spelled  it  thus  with  the  word 
properly  printed  before  hit  eyes,  for  he  had  copied 
the  passage  from  a  book.  It  was  no  mere  chance, 
for  I  found  that  he  made  other  similar  mistakes  in 
copying  as  well  as  in  merely  writing  simple  words. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  the  difficulties  of  orthography  which 
caose  bad  spelling.  What  is  its  cause  I  may  not  be 
able  to  show. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

KHGLISH  SFBLLINQ:    OONSIDEBATION  OF   PBOPOSBD 
PHONBTIO   BEFOBM. 

"  With  the  simplest  form  for  a  letter,  and  a  letter 
for  each  sound  in  the  language,  there  is  no  need  of 
further  theory  ;  we  want  action."  Thus  begins  a  let- 
ter that  I  received  from  an  intelligent  man,  almost 
rabid  with  the  phonetic  mania.  Quite  in  the  same 
vein  is  the  following  passage  from  a  printed  comment 
on  some  of  my  criticism  of  the  spelling  reform  :  "  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  absurd  that  any  child  should  have 
to  learn  to  spell.  It  is  possible  so  to  construct  the 
sound  signs — otherwise  letters  —  that,  having  once 
mastered  them,  the  mere  act  of  speaking  a  word 
gives  its  spelling,"  And  my  first-cited  correspondent 
says :  "  Fifteen  years  ago  ail  the  experiments  were 
satisfactorily  tried  and  the  results  recorded.  The 
war  broke  np  the  interest,  or  Congress  would  have 
finished  the  work  it  began,  to  have  all  the  printed 
matter  of  the  country  in  true  type." 

These  three  passages  from  two  quarters  are  worthy 
of  special  attention,  because  they  embody  the  three 
great  fallacies  of  the  phonetic  reformers.  The  first 
is  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  spelling  of 
one's  written  language  should  require  to  be  learned, 
— a  very  profound  discovery,  which,  however,  waa 
anticipated  by  a  gentleman  named  Dogberry,  who,  in 
his  well-known  remark  that  "to  be  a  well-favored 
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man  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  reading  and  wiiting  come 
by  nature,"  waa,  it  eeeme,  but  a  pioneer  and  prophet 
preparing  the  way  of  phonetic  spelling  reform.  The 
second  of  these  fftllaciea  is  that  alt  that  is  necessary 
to  make  a  change  to  phonetic  writing  practicable  is 
the  provision  of  a  letter  tor  each  sound  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  English  sounds,  according  to  this  correspond- 
ent, being  forty-tuvo  in  number.  The  third  fallacy 
is  that  this  practicable  phonetic  writing  being  once 
discovered,  it  may  be  brought  into  general  use  by 
"  action  "  of  some  kind  or  other,  —  whereaa-ing,  re- 
solving, bill  in  Congress,  or  what  not. 

The  advocates  of  a  phonetic  writing  of  English 
are  of  two  classes,  —  first,  learned  specialists,  whose 
opinions  as  to  the  past  in  language  are  worthy  of  the 
utmost  respect,  but  who,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
specialists,  while  holding  the  course  of  their  specialty 
have  lost  the  balance  of  their  common-sense  :  just  as 
a  ship  kept  on  one  tack  sometimes  shifts  her  ballast, 
having  it  all  just  as  before,  but  a  little  out  of  place, 
and  being  just  as  good  a  sailer  as  ever,  if  only  she 
could  be  righted.  To  these  are  added  a  second  and 
very  much  larger  class  of  unlearned  specialists,  wbo^e 
opinions  upon  language,  past  or  present,  are  worth 
nothing,  who  never  had  common-sense  enough  to 
ballast  an  intellectual  cock-boat,  and  whose  proper 
harbor  b  David  Jones's  locker.  It  is  with  deference 
and  self-distrust  that  I  express  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  former,  however  strong  may  be  my  convic- 
tion of  their  speculative  error.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  their  writings  that  we  find  these  three  fallacies, 
but  in  those  of  the  latter,  who  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  who  are  generally  vociferous  in  proportion 
to  their  ignorance. 
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No  one  needs  telling  that  if  the  number  of  sounds 
in  a,  language  is  exactly  ascertained,  and  an  unmis- 
takable eign  is  provided  for  each  sound,  while  these 
sounds  remain  unchanged,  and  while  the  signs  or 
letters  are  confined  strictly  to  the  expression  or  in- 
dication of  the  sounds  to  which  they  were  originally 
assigned,  any  word  in  that  language  may  be  easily 
and  exactly  expressed  —  that  is,  written  or  spelled  — 
by  any  person  who  justly  apprehends  the  sounds  and 
has  mastered  the  signs  or  letters.  Nor  is  tiiere  room 
for  reasonable  doubt  that  a  word  thus  written  will  be 
unmistakable  in  its  sound  and  structure  by  every  per- 
son who  has  exactly  the  same  apprehension  of  the 
sounds  that  the  writer  has,  and  the  same  conception 
as  his  of  the  force  of  the  letters.  But  this  is  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  does  not  now  exist,  which  has 
never  existed  since  the  world  began,  and  which  never 
can  exist.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  speech  or  of 
written  language  that  it  should  exist.  If  it  could  be 
established  to-day  absolutely  and  clearly  by  a  power 
that  had  under  control  the  actions,  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  intuitions  of  men  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  no  longer,  it  would  not  exist  in  perfection 
to-morrow  ;  and  before  a  generation  had  passed  the 
difference  of  the  relations  between  sound  and  sign, 
when  compared  with  their  original  relations,  if  not  so 
great  as  they  now  are  assumed  to  be  by  the  phonetic 
reformers,  would  be  great  enough  to  he  made  a  sub- 
ject of  agitation  by  those  who  are  bom  agitators. 

This  seemed  clear  to  me,  and  I  published  it  long 
ago  ;  and  when  I  visited  Oxford  I  talked  this  matter 
over  with  a  distinguished  philologist  and  Oriental 
scholar,  —  a  very  eminent  man  indeed,  who  avowed 
himself  in  favor  of  a  phonetic  reform.    After  we  had 
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tamed  the  Biibject  over  pretty  thoroughly,  my  part 
being  chiefly  that  of  liBtening  and  suggesting,  I  said, 
"  Weil,  professor,  suppose  all  this  done,  consiclering 
the  normal  course  of  linguistic  progress,  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  things  in  the  next  generation  ?  " 
*'  Well,"  he  answered,  with  a  demure  and  deprecating 
Btnile,  "  I  am  afraid  it  would  all  have  to  be  done  over 
again."  But  since  that  time  I  have  found  that  Alex- 
ander Ellis  himself,  whose  preeminence  as  a  phonolo- 
gist  is  questioned  by  no  one,  and  who  also  advocates 
phonetic  writing,  expresses  the  same  opinion,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  great  work  on  the  "  History  of 
English  Pronunciation."  In  regard  to  the  use  of  pho- 
netic writing,  he  remarks,  "  Would  our  pronunciation 
remain  fixed  ?  All  experience  is  against  its  doing  so, 
and  consequently  spelling,  considered  as  the  mirror 
of  speech,  would  probably  have  to  be  adjusted  from 
generation  to  generation."  The  mistake  of  the  emi- 
nent philologists  who  lean  toward  phonetic  reforma- 
tion of  written  English  seems  to  me  to  be  that  they 
suppose  the  world  would  consent  to  this  continual  !*&- 
adjustment.  They  do  not,  like  the  vociferating  pho- 
netic crowd,  fail  to  see  the  tremendous  upturning 
of  written  language  that  would  be  going  on ;  they 
know  too  much  for  that.  But,  looking  habitually  at 
langoage  as  a  subject  of  philological  study,  and  al- 
most of  manipulation,  they  think  that  others  may  be 
brought  to  regard  it  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  might,  with  nearly  as  much 
reason,  ask  men  to  give  philology  a  like  infiuence 
upon  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 

This  opinion  seems  also  to  me  to  be  supported  by 
the  following  important  dictums  of  Mr.  Ellis.  He  lays 
down  certain  phonological  laws,  which  no  one  has 
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disputed,  and  only  one  of  which  (unimportaQt  here) 
BeemB  to  me  disputable.  One  of  them  is  this  "  in- 
dividual law,"  as  he  terms  it :  "A  Beriee  of  spoken 
sounds  acquired  during  childhood  and  youth  remains 
fixed  in  the  individual  during  the  rest  of  his  life." 
Let  this  law  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  no  two  distant  places,  even  in  this  country, 
have  just  the  same  sounds  for  the  same  words,  and 
thatnicely  discriminating  phonologists  say  that  no  two 
men  give  exactly  the  same  sound  to  the  same  word. 
Consider  also  another  important  fact  in  language  to 
which  Ellis  calls  attention  (Part  I.,  page  18) :  that 
at  any  particular  time  there  are  generally  three  gen- 
erations living ;  that  each  middle  generation  has  be- 
gun to  exist  at  a  different  time  from  the  others,  and 
has  modified  the  speech  of  its  predecessor  in  a  some- 
what different  manner,  after  which  it  retains  its  own 
modification,  from  which  the  following  generation 
proceeds  to  change  that  form  once  more ;  and  that 
consequently  there  will  not  be  any  approach  to  uni- 
formity of  speech-sound  in  any  one  place  at  any  one 
time,  but  a  kind  of  mean  —  the  general  speech  of  the 
more  thoughtful,  educated,  and  respected  persons,  — 
consider  these  facts  and  this  law,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  disputed  by  no  intelligent  person  who  has 
even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  lan- 
guage,, and  then  decide,  if  you  can,  what  would  be 
the  result  of  an  attempt  at  the  phonetic  writing  and 
printing  of  English  at  this  stage  of  its  literature  and 
condition  of  its  journalism,  and  say  whether  the 
opinion  that  those  who  read  books  and  newspapers, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  who  make  them,  would  accept 
that  result  much  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  is 
consistent  with  a  condition  of  perfect  mental  sanity. 
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It  is  difficult  to  flee  any  other  result  of  such  a 
eltange  in  written  English  than  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  would  be  anarchy  in  Tisible  speech, 
every  place  having  a  spelling  of  it«  own,  and  almost 
every  man  doing  likewise ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  written  English  of  the  past  would,  in  the  course 
of  a  generation,  become  as  much  a  dead  language  as 
Anglo-Saxon  is.  Now,  to  the  teal  philologists  this 
would  be  of  very  little  consequence.  Indeed,  from 
their  professional  point  of  view,  they  would  rather 
like  it.  Varieties  of  speech  in  different  places  would 
thus  he  expressed  and  recorded ;  phonetic  decay  could 
be  easily  traced ;  and  the  periods  and  localities  of 
languf^e  would  be  marked  unmistakably.  Special- 
ists and  scientific  men  generally  get  into  the  habit 
of  looking  at  the  whole  cosmos,  and  upon  every  in- 
dividual, animal,  or  thing  in  it,  and  upon  the  very 
feelings  and  needs  and  habits  and  hopes  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  merely  as  subjects  of  study  and 
ratiocination.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  lan- 
gnage  is  r^arded  by  those  who  use  it  daily,  that 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purpoees,  by  the  whole  world. 
They  use  language  only  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  past :  all  of  them  with  the  past 
for  a  generation  or  two,  many  of  them  with  men  of 
remoter  times.  I  think  that  every  one  who  has  gone 
with  me  thus  far,  with  certain  exceptions  (those 
bitten  with  the  phonetic  mania,  whose  madness  is  in- 
curable}, will  now  begin  to  suspect  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  alphabet  of  forty-two  letters  for  for^- 
two  sounds  would  make  the  inter-communication  jnafc 
spoken  of,  if  not  impossible,  so  difficult  and  uncertain 
that  people  at  large  would  not  submit  to-  it. 

To  consider  a  very  familiar  illustration  or  two  of 
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this.  There  is  a  certain  fruit  which  in  some  parts  of 
this  country  is  called  B,par,  but  in  otbera  it  is  called 
a  peer,  while  by  the  best  epeakers  here  and  in  Eng- 
land it  is  called  a  pare.  But  for  all  these  people 
the  sign  which  expresses  the  name  of  that  fruit,  and 
which  expressed  it  for  their  fathers,  and  expresses 
it  for  their  children,  is  pear.  Then  there  is  the  hair 
which  grows  upon  the  lower  part  of  a  man's  face:  I 
have  heard  this  often,  and  by  various  people,  called 
varionsly  bard  and  burd  and  hatrd,  although  by  the 
best  speakers  here  and  in  England  it  is  called  beerd, 
which  four  loundt^  be  it  remembered,  are  severally  the 
namei  of  that  thing  to  these  several  sorts  of  people.^ 
Nor  does  any  one  of  these  sounds  lack  historical  and 
analogical  support.  But  the  one  sign  of  that  name  to 
all  these  people,  a  sign  which  they  all  recognize  the 
moment  they  see  it  in  a  book  or  in  a  newspaper,  is 
beard.  It  gives  these  people  no  trouble  whatever  to 
recognize  the  combinadon  of  signs  pear  and  beard  as 
the  indications  of  the  names  of  the  objects  in  ques- 
tion. They  call  up  those  names  immediately,  *'oa 
sight,"  as  a  man  has  the  privilege  of  being  shot  in 
the  places  where  some  of  the  sounds  prevail.  But  a 
phonetic  printing  of  those  two  words  would  unsettle 
all  these  people.  They  would  have  to  make  a  special 
study  of  them ;  and  so  they  would  with  regard  to 
almost  every  word  in  the  language.  And  not  only 
would  they,  that  is,  the  people  at  present  living  in 
various  places,  be  obliged  to  make  this  study,  but  all 
people  forever  afterward  would  be  obliged  to  study 

1  Tba  pronancUtiDD  of  beard  u  burd,  or  ralbm  of  tar  u  ur.  hu  itrik- 

GUiabethsn  period :  — 

"  I  bold  m;  life  that  ths  Mack  beard  [black  bird]  her  husband  irhiMolt 
tor  bar."  (WeaCward  Hoe,  ISOT,  Act  n.,  Scena  9.) 
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written  English  in  the  same  manner.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  impossible,  on  the  admission  of  all 
competent  etndents  of  language,  to  fix,  on  the  one 
side,  the  pronanciation  of  words,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  value  of  letters,  even  for  a  single  generation. 

That  time  is  lost,  and,  as  time  is  money,  that 
money  is  lost,  in  writing  letters  which  are  not  sounded 
is  also  not  so  clear  to  me  as  it  seems  to  be  to  Professor 
March  and  those  for  whom  he  has  so  strongly  spoken. 
Tune  is  spent,  indeed,  in  writing  silent  letters;  but  so 
is  time  spent  in  doing  anything ;  and  looking  at  the 
subject  from  my  point  of  view,  and  I  venture  to  think 
ftom  Professor  March's,  it  is  not  quite  sure  that  all 
time  ia  lost  that  is  not  spent  in  getting  or  in  saving 
money.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  author 
of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  took  that  view  of 
even  the  humblest  form  of  literary  labor.  And  may 
it  rightly  and  reasonably  be  said  that  our  spelling  is 
"  a  fatal  bar  through  life  to  easy  and  intelligent  read- 
ing "  ?  Such  an  assertion,  I  think,  cannot  safely  be 
made  in  the  face  of  the  daily  experience  of  the  readers 
of  the  millions  of  volumes  and  the  tens  of  millions  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  are  issued  yearly.  I 
am  very  sure  that  the  readers  of  those  publications  — 
those  of  them  who  can  do  anything  easily  and  intelli- 
gently—  read  them  with  little  or  no  thought  of  spell- 
ing, and  entirely  untroubled  by  it,  even  if  they  do  not 
■Uways  spell  correctly  themselves.  And  as  to  the  milU 
.ons  of  years  that  are  wasted  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarities  of  English  spelling  and  in  consulting  dic- 
tionaries, is  it  not  safe  to  assume  at  once  that  the 
assertions  of  this  passage  are,  to  say  the  least,  made 
in  the  very  strongest  possible  form  of  hyperbole  1 

To  the  groans  of  Frenchmen  and  of  Germans  upon 
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this  subject  I  confess  that  I  can  listen  with  a  dull  and 
unsympathizing  ear,  and  to  the  petition  of  the  Japan- 
ese that  we  should  alter  our  spelling  for  their  conven- 
ience,  with  a  quiet  laugh  at  their  notions  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  language  and  of  the  power  of  petitions  and 
of  legislation  over  it ;  in  which,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  are  not  peculiar.  The  English 
language  is  made  neither  for  foreigners  nor  for  phi- 
lologists, but  for  the  use  of  English-speaking  people  ; 
it  is  made  by  themselves,  for  their  own  convenience, 
or,  if  you  please,  for  their  own  inconvenience,  and 
without  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  speech  or  or- 
thography pertaining  to  other  peoples,  I,  for  one, 
hope  that  it  will  never  lose  its  distinctive  characteris- 
tics, however  difficult  they  may  be  of  acquirement  by 
foreigners.  It  might  be  convenient  for  publicists  to 
have  acommon  means  of  inter-communication,  as  Latin 
long  was,  and  to  a  certain  degree  still  is,  among  schol- 
ars, as  it  would  be  for  merchauts  to  have  a  coin  which 
would  serve  as  a  common  resolvent  of  all  accounts ; 
but  the  loss  of  peculiarities  of  langu^e  cannot  be 
looked  for  while  those  of  race,  and  therefore  of  liter- 
ature, exist  J  and  to  deprive  the  world  of  these  would 
be  like  depriving  nature  of  her  peculiarities  of  scenery 
and  of  climate.  Without  them  life  would  lack  its 
savor.  One  of  the  deplorable  results  of  what  is  called 
the  spread  of  civilization  is  the  laying  aside  of  na- 
tional costume  ;  and  language  is  the  intellectual  cos- 
tume of  race.  I  would  counter  the  petition  of  our  Jap- 
anese friends  as  to  English  orthography  by  one  en- 
treating them  to  preserve  their  own  costume,  in  which 
they  are  picturesque,  dignified,  and  comfortable,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  chimney-pot  hat,  the  formless 
trousers,  and  the  hideous  coat  of  western  civilization 
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in  which  they  look  like  mulatto  barbers'  boys  or  am- 
bitious monkeys,  while  they  more  than  share  our  dis- 
comfort in  our  troublesome  disguises  by  the  unfitness 
of  our  clothes  to  their  climate. 

Complaint  of  our  orthography  comes  from  French- 
men with  an  ill  grace.  If  English  has  words  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  which  are  incongruous, 
French  has  them  too,  not  less  striking  either  in  con- 
gruity  or  in  number.  If  written  English  has  letters 
which  are  not  heard  in  speech,  French  has  so  many 
that  they  cannot  be  counted  for  multitude.  Examples 
in  almost  every  phrase  in  common  use  will  occur  to 
every  reader  :  as,  monsieur^  mademoiselle^  billet  doux^ 
fauxpas^  ilfait  beau  temps^  je  suis  heureux^  faites  mes 
eomplimentSj  tapis  vertj  coup  de  maitre.  See  also 
these  words  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  French  book 
that  I  open :  "  oH  tant  d'officiers  perdirent  leurs  vzej," 
*^vou8  n*avez  point  d^Stat"  **rf  partir  de  ce  temps^^^ 
^  en  doigtant.^^  But  to  make  this  point  is  work  of 
supererogation.  As  to  variable  and  uncertain  pro- 
nunciation, it  may  be  remarked,  for  example,  that  e 
and  u  are  letters  which  have  a  very  marked,  and  the 
latter  a  very  peculiar,  sound  in  French ;  yet  e  in  je 
and  u  in  brun  have  the  same  sound,  the  anomalous, 
obscure  vowel  sound  in  tub  and  in  come^  while  in 
brune  u  has  the  common  sound  heard  in  the  English 
rune^  and  in  briUement  it  has  the  peculiar  indescrib- 
able and  unindicable  French  sound ;  e  in  the  same 
word  having  in  the  second  syllable  again  the  sound  of 
u  in  bruny  and  in  the  third  the  common  sound  which 
it  has  in  encore^  which  is  that  of  a  in  banc.  The  %  in 
iimbale  and  in  Spingle  has  the  same  sound  as  ai  in 
pain;  and  yet  in  pair  the  ai  has  exactly  the  same 
sound  which  the  same  combination  has  in  English. 
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But  why  go  into  particulars  as  to  the  manifold  iii< 
congruities  of  French  pronunciation,  which  would  be 
monetrous  ii  the;  were  not,  as  I  believe,  like  our  own, 
perfectly  natural  and  almoBt  unavoidable?  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  many  imperfect,  mangled,  half- 
stifled  sounds  in  that  language,  making  it  almost  ri- 
diculous and  almost  unfit  for  manly  speech,  — sounds 
like  those  of  en,  in,  an,  em,  im,  in  which  all  distinc- 
tion of  vowel  and  consonant  is  swallowed  up  in  half- 
formed  nasality,  —  and  of  eux  and  m(  and  tre  final 
and  aille,  to  pass  by  numberless  others  ?  Surely  it 
would  become  French-speaking  people  to  avoid  mak- 
ing complaints  of  the  pronunciation  of  other  lan- 
gu^es.  Nor  is  German  without  like  monstrosities  of 
written  and  spoken  language,  although,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  it  goes,  they  are  less  numerous  and  leas 
striking  than  those  of  French  and  English. 

However,  notwithetanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  incongruities  of  Eng- 
lisli  speech  and  E)ngliah  spelling  are  great  and  mani- 
fold. That,  for  example,  urn,  earn,  work,  bird,  were^ 
tcourge,  and  tierce  should  have  the  same  vowel  sound, 
and  that  the  like  should  be  true  of  mine,  pie,  eye, 
buy,  and  height,  would  seem  at  the  ¥":,t  thought  to 
show  tliat  in  spoken  and  written  English  the  relation 
between  sound  and  sign  is  almost  indeterminable. 
The  frequently  cited  throt^h,  rough,  cough,  dough, 
and  lough  may  well  puzzle  foreigners.  But  none  of 
these,  or  of  their  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  should  puzzle 
or  trouble  English-speaking  men.  For,  unless  I  am 
greatly  in  error,  the  perplexity  and  the  grief  of  mind 
that  many  do  bring  themselves  to  feel  on  this  sub- 
1  Tbie  iTord  wis  pronoancod  vart  in  ShakeBp«are's  da<r,  and  later.    Its 
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ject  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  We 
do  not  really  pronounce  u  and  ea  and  o  and  i  alike ; 
nor  do  we  pronounce  ough  ooy  nor  uff^  nor  off^  nor  oA, 
nor  ocA,  all  of  the  latter  being  easily  traceable  to  one 
guttural  sound  something  like  that  of  the  Greek  x- 
No  intelligent  man,  if  asked  what  is  the  sound  of  u^ 
would  give  that  of  the  vowel  sound  in  um^  or  if  of  o 
the  vowel  sound  in  work^  or  if  of  %  or  e  the  vowel 
sounds  in  bird  and  were ;  all  these  sounds  being  in 
fact  one.  He  would  no  more  do  this  than  he  would 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  correct  utterance  of 
a  well-known  line  of  Pope's  is,  The  proh-peer  steuh 
die  oJrf  mane-hind  ice  mane.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, because  the  word  which  we  spell  lord  is  pro- 
nounced laturdj  that  we  pronounce  o  aw.  Such  a 
conclusion  would  reverse  the  relations  of  spoken  and 
written  language.  For  it  is  the  former  which  is  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  latter  is  a  series  of  merely  arbitrary 
and  conventional  signs  by  which  we  represent  it  and 
call  it  to  mind.  And  this  representing  and  calling 
to  mind  is  not  that  of  the  elements  of  a  written  word, 
but  of  a  whole  spoken  word.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  relations  of  sounds  and  letters,  of 
spoken  and  written  language,  such  are  the  relations 
they  have  at  present.  Spoken  language  is  one  thing ; 
and  it  is  an  « absolute  thing,  self-existent  and  not 
limited  and  controlled,  although  it  may  be,  and  to 
i  certain  degree  is,  modified  by  written  language, 
which  is  quite  another  thing.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  is  just  what  is  complained  of,  —  that  this 
severance  of  the  relations  of  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage is  the  grievance  against  which  the  phono- 
graphic school  of  phonologists  protest,  the  wrong 
which  they  seek  to  right.    To  which  the  reply  is  that 
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tkis  severaDce  is  iDTolved  in  the  nature  of  thinga ; 
and  that  it  is  unavoidable,  at  least  to  a  cei'tain  de- 
gree, except  by  such  a  continual  change  of  orth<^- 
raphy  as  would  make  written  language  as  Tariable 
as  spoken.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  last  point  in  the  passage  which  is  the  occasion  of 
these  remarks. 

Before  considering  thia,  however,  let  me,  at  the  risk 
of  Tiolating  the  good  maxim, "  ^i  t'excuie  a'actnue", 
declare  that,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that,  in 
Professor  March's  words, "  there  are  literary  amateurs 
-  that  fall  in  love  with  these  squintings  and  lispings," 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  thus  besotted.  If 
there  be  a  fibre  of  conservatism  in  my  complexion,  it 
is  not  in  regard  to  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
as  to  which  I  am  personally  ready  for  very  radical 
measures.  I  would  begin,  for  instance,  by  turning  k 
out  of  the  English  alphabet,  where  it  has  no  business, 
and  restoring  to  <;  its  proper  sound  and  functions ; 
BO  that,  for  example,  we  should  pronounce  iceptre 
tkeptre,  and  not  write  tkeptic  (any  more  than  we 
should  write  tkeptik')  but  sceptic,  and  write  thic  and 
hric  instead  of  thick  and  brick.  I  would  stay  that 
tendency  to  throw  a  strong  accent  upon  the  antepe- 
nultimate syllable,  merely  because  it  is  the  antepe- 
nultimate, which  not  only  mars  our  langut^  by  an 
awkward,  jerky,  anti -rhythmical  huddle  of  sounds, 
but  often  bides  meaning  and  violates  common-sense, 
giving  us  such  words  as  ge-6graphy,  biifg-raphy,  or- 
th€g-raphy,  »ten-6graphy,  in  which  compounded  words 
the  only  stress  is  laid  upon  a  syllable  which  has  no 
proper  or  significant  exiatence  as  such,  it  being  com- 
posed of  the  last  letter  of  one  word  and  the  first  let- 
ter of  another,  each  torn  away  from  a  place  where 
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It  sounds  well  and  means  something,  —  a  tendency, 
or  rule,  or  *^  law,"  as  some  folk  call  such  whimsies, 
which  threatens  to  give  us,  indeed  requires,  such 
abominations  as  aUlSp-athy^  ho-mce-dp'Othy^  phchtdff^ 
raphi/y  and  te-Ug-raphy,  With  regard  to  the  last  two 
words,  however,  and  in  a  measure  the  first  two  also, 
the  common-sense  and  the  good  ear  of  people  in  gen- 
eral protects  them  against  this  distortion.  In  spite 
of  the  dictionaries,  they  say  phdtogrdphy  and  tSle- 
grdphy^  and  generally  dllopdthy^  hdmceopdthy^  the 
second  accent  being  somewhat  lighter  than  the  first. 
In  all  such  matters  we  must  conform  to  usage  whether 
ve  will  or  not,  unless  we  would  seem  affected,  pe- 
dantic, and  to  a  certain  extent  ridiculous ;  and  there- 
fore I  suppose  that  erelong  we  shall  be  talking  of 
te-lSg-raphy  and  te-lSg-raphers.  But  how  much  bet- 
ter the  rhythm  of  these  words,  and  how  much  more 
preservative  of  their  sense,  if  they  were  pronounced 
according  to  their  formation,  with  two  light  accents 
instead  of  one  heavy  one,  tSle-grdph-y^phd-to-grdph-y^ 
hd-mceo-pdth-y^  dllo-pdih-y^  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  gS-o-grd-phy^  bi-o-grd-phy^  dr-tho-grd-phyy  stSn- 
o^rd-phy^  hopeless  as  their  case  is  by  the  bad  usage 
of  generations.  This,  however,  only  by  the  bye,  and 
by  way  of  indicating  my  freedom  &om  prejudice 
against  change  merely  as  change. 

Nevertheless  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
some  "  advantage  in  the  study  of  etymology  "  to  be 
derived  from  the  preservation  in  orthography  of  the 
remnants  of  the  elements  and  the  roots  of  words. 
For  example,  a  great  many  people  say  in  affirmative 
reply  to  a  lady,  ^^Yes'm,"  and  it  is  at  least  quite 
possible  that  such  may  become  the  general  usage. 
Now  here  the  'm,  which  is  a  mere  nasal  hum,  is  the 
remnant  of  mea  damina^  meaning  *^  my  lady,"  '*  my 
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mistreBB  j "  the  Bteps  of  decay  being,  mea  domina, 
madamina,  madame,  madam,  ma'am,  mum,  'm.  Now 
I  do  venture  to  believe  that  mea  domina  ie  far  mora 
easily  traceable  by  the  etymol(^iBt  in  madam  than  in 
'm,  or  even  in  mum.  So,  for  example,  it  would  seem 
that  the  French  dit,  which  is  the  descendant  of  the 
Latin  dxctut,  and  which  used  to  be  written  diet,  is 
much  more  obviously  connected  with  its  original  than 
if  it  were  written  di,  as  it  is  pronounced,  or  rather, 
as  the  word  which  the  letters  d  i  t  represent  is  pro- 
nounced, and  very  much  more  so  than  if  the  sound  di 
were  represented  by  some  "  palieographic  "  or  phono- 
graphic contrivance  of  arbitrary  signs,  by  which  the 
d  should  be  replaced  (only  for  example}  by  A  and 
the  i  (a^\a  only  for  example}  by  i;.  It  wilt  be  seen 
by  any  student  of  language  that  this  in  no  way 
touches  the  application  of  any  well-eatabiished  law 
of  word  formation,  or  of  phonetic  decay,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  by  which  in  Italiau  the  Latin  I  passes 
into  t,  and  from  pluvium,  plumbum,  and  planta  we 
have  piova,  ptomba,  aud  pianta. 

One  other  case  in  point  may  prove  interesting,  if 
not  convincing.  If  a  philologist  of  the  future,  with- 
out certain  special  knowledge,  or  indeed  if  any  person 
without  Bucb  knowledge,  were  to  meet  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  lamentations  of  a  musician  over  hia 
broken  shell,  what  would  he  understand  by  it,  and 
what  would  be  the  notion  that  he  would  form  of  the 
shell,  the  destruction  of  which  wae  the  cause  of  such 
grief  to  a  musician  ?  Naturally  he  would  think  of 
the  origin  of  Apollo's  lyre,  and  suppose  that  here 
was  a  poetic  use  of  the  old  Greek  legend.  But  he 
would  be  wrong ;  and  when  he  found  out  that  be 
was  so,  and  that  this  tkell  was  the  musician's  name 
for  a  big  fiddle,  I  take  it  that  the  etymology  of  the 
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word  would  not  be  very  obvious,  certainly  not  so 
clear  as  if  he  had  found  it  written  celle,  although  it 
was  pronounced  ihell. 

This  is  no  supposed  case.  Among  professional  mu- 
sicians a  violoncello  has  come  to  be  called  a  shell,  and 
this  name  for  it  is  spreading  rapidly  among  amateurs. 
It  has  come,  as  any  one  may  see,  from  a  dropping  of 
the  first  part  of  a  long  word.  Its  last  syllables,  cello 
(tthello)  in  Italian,  celle  (^telle)  in  French,  and  cell 
(tshell)  in  German,  have  naturally  and  easily  taken 
the  pronunciation  of  »hell  for  shortness  and  for  ease; 
and  we  thus  find  the  instrument  spoken  of  by  an  ab- 
breviation of  its  name,  which  omits  entirely  the  es- 
sential and  really  designating  part  of  it,  violon  (of 
which  the  stem  is  viol),  and  preserves  only  the  dimin- 
utive affix  cello,  which  again  is  degraded  into  shell. 
According  to  the  theory  of  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation which  we  have  been  considering,  such  should 
he  the  received  spelling  of  the  word,  and  we  should 
write,  not  of  a  violoncello  player,  or  even  of  a  'cello 
player,  but  of  a  shell  player  or  a  ahelliat.  Moreover, 
we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  etymologist  would 
find  his  path  as  clear  in  tracing  shell  as  in  doing  the 
same  with  violoncello. 

These  are  mere  hints  and  suggestions  of  reasons 
for  doubting  the  entire  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
"written  records  are  valuable  to  the  philologist  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  accurate  records  of  speech 
as  spoken  from  year  to  year."  If  there  be  no  force 
in  these  reasons,  we  may,  as  far  as  etymology  is  con- 
cerned, write,  instead  of  phonetic  news  and  pair  of 
tweezert,  fonetic  nuz  and  parrot  wheezer*;  although 
there  may  perhaps  be  other  than  etymological  rea- 
sons against  the  adoption  of  those  as  established  or- 
th(^raphies. 
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The  spelling  reformers  held  a  convention  in  Eng- 
land. And  why  not  1  Everything  now  is  done,  or 
at  least  reguluted,  by  a  convention.  The  cooking- 
stove  makers  had  held  their  convention,  and  why 
should  not  the  spelling  reformers,  cookers  or  cooks  of 
language,  have  theirs  1  Not  that  I  would  by  any 
means  imply  that  there  is  as  much  reason  in  hold- 
ing a  convention  to  reform  or  to  regulate  written 
language  as  there  is  in  holding  one  to  regulate  and 
reform  the  manner  of  making  and  selling  cooking- 
stoves.  For  stoves,  whether  used  to  destroy  and  to 
render  unwholesome  and  ill-tasted  the  flesh  of  eata- 
ble beasts  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  to  make  the 
air  of  houses  unfit  for  human  creatures  to  breathe, 
are  made,  contrived,  and  wrought  with  malice  afore- 
thought and  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  —  the 
first  dealer  and  largest  mannfacturer  and  proprietor 
in  the  stove  line ;  whereas  language,  even  in  its  writ- 
ten form,  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  almost  uncon- 
scious process,  over  which  no  man  or  assemblage  of 
men  has,  or  can  have,  any  direct  control  whatever. 
Observe  that  I  have  said  that  this  process  is  almo'*t 
unconscious,  and  that  men  have  no  direct  control  over 
it ;  for  language  is  made  by  men  for  their  own  use, 
and  consciousness  does  enter  into  its  formation  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  man's  will  does  indirectly  control 
it.     But  no  sort  of  men,  however  learned  or  skillful, 
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Cftn  come  together  aod  lay  down  laws  for  making  laa- 
guage  and  bringing  it  into  vogue,  as  other  men  may 
convene  and  lay  down  laws  for  the  making  and  sell- 
ing of  Btoves.  In  the  former  case  the  thing  produced 
ie  the  result  of  the  informal  consent  of  all  those  who 
make  and  use  it,  including  the  stove-makers. 

As  to  the  doings  of  the  convention  of  the  British 
spelling  reformers,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  here- 
after. I  propose  now  to  ask  the  attention  of  my  read- 
era  to  the  doings  of  a  few  of  the  predecessors  of  these 
reformers,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  to  point  out  that 
they  have  had  predecessors,  which  many  of  them,  in 
thb  country,  if  not  in  England,  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of,  or  at  least  to  ignore.  Even  a  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  what  has  been  endeavored  in  this  respect 
in  regard  to  the  English  language,  and  with  what  de- 
gree of  success,  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  check 
the  self-sufficiency  with  which  they  propose  to  reform 
our  written  language  by  deliberate  whereas-ing  and 
resolving. 

In  one  of  the  delightful  little  songs  that  Shake- 
speare dropped  into  his  plays  is  the  line, 
"  A  long  «bi]«  ago  the  world  began," 

which  suggests  a  truth  that  every  thinking,  observ- 
ing man,  who  looks  before  and  after,  finds  impressed 
upon  him  more  deeply  day  by  day.  The  new  is 
antiquated ;  reform  is  musty ;  and  even  progress  is 
hoary  with  the  snows  of  ages.  English  spelling  re- 
form is  not  a  new  "  movement ; "  and  not  only  ie  it 
old,  but  it  began  actually  before  the  language  had 
assumed  the  form  which  is  known  to  philolt^sts  as 
modem  English.  It  has  always  failed,  absolutely, 
ivholly,  utterly. 
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Some  writers  upon  tbe  subject  liave  given  to  Sir 
John  Clieke  the  credit  of  heing  the  first  to  attempt 
the  reform  of  English  spelling.  Cheke  was  a  scholar, 
and  a  great  one  for  his  time  —  the  reigns  of  Edward 
YI.  and  Mary  (ha  was  bom  A.  D.  1514,  and  died 
A.  D.  155T) ;  and  when  very  few  men  in  Elngland 
knew  anything  of  Greek,  he  was  professor  of  that 
langUE^  at  Cambridge.  He  gave  much  attention  to 
its  pronunciation,  and  bad  a  sharp  literary  discus- 
sion on  that  subject  with  Bishop  Gardiner,  which  was 
published  at  Basle,  A.  D.  1565.  It  was  natural  that 
such  a  man  should  be  led  to  like  studies  of  his  own 
language,  and  to  tamper  with  its  spelling.  We  may 
glance  at  what  he  proposed  anon.  But  more  than 
three  hundred  years  b<;fore  his  day  —  that  is,  more 
thiin  six  hundred  years  ago  —  another  man  made  a 
very  remarkable  endeavor  in  the  same  direction. 

This  first  English  spelling  reformer  was  a  monk 
named  Ormin,  who  was  a  North  of  England  man,  and 
who  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
wrote  a  religious  poem,  or  rather  put  into  verse  form 
homilies  founded  upon  the  gospel  of  the  day  in  the 
church  service.  His  work,  which  exists  only  in  one 
manuscript,  supposed  to  be  his  own,  is  imperfect,  but 
consists  of  more  than  two  thousand  lines.  Notcontent 
with  such  a  serious  performance,  he  must  undertake 
to  reform  the  spelling  of  his  time,  which  was  very 
irregular ;  and  he  wrote  his  poem  in  a  spelling  of  his 
own  invention,  by  which  he  hoped  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  beyond  mistake.  His  method  was  a 
very  simple  one,  and  not  ill  adapted  to  his  purpose. 
It  consisted  chiefly  in  using  single  consonants  after 
vowels  which  had  their  long  or  name  sounds,  and 
double  consonants,  after   those  which  were  short  or 
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M  obscure."  The  former  sound  we  now  generally  in- 
dicate by  the  use  of  final  e  after  a  sisgle  consonant : 
for  example,  man  mane,  met  mete,  fir  fire,  or  ore, 
«a  u$e.  But  Ormin  spelled  mane  man,  and  man 
mann;  fire  fir,  and  fir  firr,  etc.  He  believed  in  bis 
reformed  spelling,  as  all  bis  successors  have  believed 
eacb  in  bis  own;  and  he  insists  strongly  upon  the 
preset-ration  of  it  by  every  person  who  copies  his 
poem, —  of  printing  he  bad  of  course  no  notion.  In  a 
passage  which  I  modernize  in  phraae  as  well  as  in 
spelling  he  sa;;^ :    "  Whoever  shall  wish  to  write  this 

book,  him  I  bid  that  he  write  it  right and 

that  be  look  well  that  he  writes  a  leEter  twice  wlien- 
ever  it  is  so  in  the  book ;  for  he  may  not  else  in  Eng- 
lish write  right  the  word."  Thus  it  has  ever  been 
with  the  spelling  reformer ;  he  believes  that  unless  his 
spelling  is  adopted  readable  English  cannot  be  writ- 
ten. A  few  lines  of  the  poem  will  give  a  notion  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  system  of  this  first  of  the 
reformers  of  English  spelling ;  that  is,  the  first  of 
whom  we  yet  have  any  knowledge ;  for  even  of  him 
it  may  be  true  that  brave  men  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon :  — 

Off  all  (liss  god  uss  brinnge^fr  word  ^ 

^  errnde  f  god  ti[>l>ehnde 

Goddspell,  ^  torr^i  majj  itt  well 

God  errnde  ben  jehatenn. 

Forr  mann  ma}j  uppo  Goddspellboc 

(jodnessess  findenn  seffne 

)5att  ure  Lafetxd  Jesu  Crist 

Uss  hafeti|>  don  onn  erf>e 

/mrrh  t^tt  he  comm  to  manne,  7  Jurrii 

^att  he  warrfi  mann  onn  er^* 

1  The  following  modem  English  rereion  of  this  paas>g«  I*  ■■  littl* 
(banged  from  (be  original  aa  ponible ;  — 
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It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  Tex  ouraelves  with  the 
examination  of  more  than  two  lines,  and  a  few  words 
of  this.  Whoever  chooses  to  examine  the  poem  care- 
fully will  find  two  long  extracts  from  it  in  Professor 
Corson's  (of  Cornell  University)  excellent  "  Hand- 
Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English,"  by  the 
study  of  which  alone  any  capable  person  who  is  ia 
earnest  may  attain  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  our  language. 

The  first  line  shows  by  the  doubling  of  the  conso- 
nants that  "  of,"  "  all,"  "  this,"  "  us,"  and  "  bringeth  " 
were  pronounced  six  hundred  years  ago  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  as  they  are  now.  There  may  have  been  some 
slight  difference  in  the  sounds  of  the  shortened  vowels, 
but  that  is  not  probable.  But  we  also  see  by  the 
spelling  in  this  line  and  in  the  second  and  the  fourth 
lines  that  Qod  was  pronounced  with  the  o  long,  to 
rhyme  with  load  and  hode,  and  that  the  o  in  word 
was  pronounced  as  we  still  pronounce  the  o  in  Bword, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  once  written  twerdy  but  nev- 
ertheless pronounced  atfohrd,  as  we  pronounce  Bew 
8oh.  In  Gfoddspell  we  have  the  early  form  of  gotpel, 
and  the  double  d  shows  that  combination  had  already 
exercised  its  modifying  influeuce  upon  the  first  sylla- 
'ble,  the  sound  of  whioh  in  the  compound  had  passed 
from  Oohd  to  Qod.    The  d  was  then  dropped,  the 

Of  all  tbia  God  lu  bringath  word 

&  meHage  &  good  tiding! 

GiMpel,  &  therefore  nay  it  wall 

God  meiuge  be  oiled. 

For  man  ma^  upon  goipelbook 

Goodoeue)  find  nven 

Tliat  oar  Lord  Jt*a  Christ 

Ut  bath  done  on  earth, 

ThroDgh  [that  is,  becauae]  that  ha  «Mua  t«  man,  &  tluongh 

That  he  via  man  od  earth. 
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Towel  sound  retained,  and  the  result  was  our  goapel. 
In  ffodnesieia,  the  omiaaion  of  the  double  d,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  an  oversight.  The  poem  presents  not  a 
few  aoch. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  all  the  words 
which,  according  to  this  pass^e,  had  the  same  sound 
in  the  North  of  England  six  hundred  years  ago,  even 
before  the  formation  of  what  is  known  as  modern 
English,  that  they  have  in  the  general  usage  of  the 
present  day.  The  reader  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
iQ  the  subject  to  care  to  know  these  wilt  easily  find 
them  without  assbtance.  But  the  seventh  line  is 
worthy  of  some  attention.  The  second  word  in  this 
line,  ure,  is  our,  and  we  see  that  the  u  was  sounded 
long  and  with  the  name  sound  of  the  vowel.  But 
that  sound  was  not  our  sound  of  u.  Ormin's  ure 
was  not  sounded  to  rhyme  with  our  pure  and  cure. 
It  had  the  Continental  sound,  which  we  sti-angely  in- 
dicate by  00,  and  which  some  gentlemen  and  ladies 
still  give  it,  when,  for  example,  they  ea,y  fumttoor,  in 
which  they  are  merely  a  little  old-fashioned.'  The 
pronoun  our  was  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterward 
pronounced  oor.  If  any  one  thinks  this  strange,  let 
him  reflect  how  he  still  pronounces  the  other  pro- 
noun your,  which  I  venture  to  say  is  to  rhyme  it, 
not  with  hour,  but  vrith  potyr,  just  as  English-speak- 
ing people  did  six  centuries  ago.  In  the  next  word, 
la/errd,  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  Maford,  a  mastej-, 
in  an  early  stage  of  its  passage  into  our  modern 
lord.  In  the  name  Jesu  Crist  the  J  was  sounded 
like  y,  and  the  vowels  had  the  sounds  which  they 

-  Ur,  Ellin  thinki  IhaC  this  ■  (do)  puBwl  iaUi  th«  modern  Eogliib  u  (roo) 
u  urlv  u  1300.  It  a  diDgeroui  to  differ  openly  [rom  Mr.  Ellii  upon  a 
hiitoriol  poist  of  English  pboitalogyj  bat  aucb  is  not  th«  impreaBion  left 
Dpon  me  b;  my  reading. 
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still  have  on  the  contment  of  Europe.  The  Bouod 
of  this  line,  therefore,  as  the  people  of  Ormm'a  day 
beard  it,  was,  to  indicate  it  as  best  I  can,  some- 
what in  a  "  glosaic  "  fasliion,  "  That  oor  lafurd  yay- 
soo  creest,"  which  corresponds  to  our  "  That  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Ormin'e  work  is  very  valuable  tor  the  light  thrown 
by  it  upon  the  pronunciation  of  EDglish  at  the  re- 
mote period  when  it  was  written  ;  and  we  ought 
therefore  to  be  thankful  for  the  freak  that  placed  him 
in  the  van  of  the  noble  army  of  spelling  reformers. 
But  even  its  evidence  as  to  the  sounds  of  words,  aa 
its  author  heard,  or  thought  that  he  heard,  them 
spoken,  is  attainable  only  by  comparison  and  conject- 
ure after  previous  study  of  the  subject.  As  to  any 
eSect  upon  spelling,  it  had  no  more  than  if  he  bad 
shaken  so  many  typus  in  a  dice-box  and  thrown  them 
upon  the  page.  He  called  his  poam  "  The  Ormulum," 
from  hia  own  name  ;  and  well  he  might  do  so,  for  his 
attempt  to  make  spelling  conform  to  speech  only  shut 
him  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  reduced  his 
poem  to  the  condition  of  an  entirely  private  and  per- 
sonal affair,  with  one  reader,  —  the  writer  himself. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  other  person 
than  he  ever  read  a  page  of  it  until  within  the  last 
halt  century  or  so,  when  it  was  found  to  have  a  phil- 
ological interest  and  value.  It  was  known  to  schol- 
ars ;  but  even  they  passed  it  by,  supposing  it  to  be 
Gothic,  not  dreaming  that  it  was  English.  And  such, 
in  a  great  measure  at  least,  must  be  the  result  of  any 
effort,  whether  made  by  one  man  or  a  hundred,  to 
get  up  a  new  and  "  reasonable  "  orth<^raphy. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  subject  in  connection  with 
the  labors  of  other  early  spelling  reformers,  who,  how 
ever,  did  not  prove  to  be  refonnera  of  spelling. 
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Of  these,  Sir  John  Cheke,  already  mentioned,  was 
the  second  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  His 
biographer,  Strype,  tells  us  that  Cheke  was  led  into 
his  efforts  at  reform  because  "  the  writing  and  spell- 
ing of  our  English  tongue  was  in  those  times  very 
bad,  even  scholars  themselves  taking  little  heed  how 
they  spelt."  By  very  bad  spelling  Strype  meant  very 
irregular  and  unsettled  spelling.  The  phonetic  re- 
formers would  regard  the  spelling  just  before  Cheke*s 
day  as  really  better  than  that  of  Strype's  day  (about 
two  centuries  ago),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses that  now  in  use ;  for  the  former  was  more  pho- 
netic. People  then  spelled  without  reference  to  any 
standard,  for  there  was  none,  and  merely  with  the 
purpose  of  expressing  by  letters,  after  a  fashion  and 
as  the  notion  took  them,  the  sounds  which  they  gave 
to  words.  The  consequence  was  irregularity,  or  what 
Strype  calls,  and  what  would  now  be  called,  bad  spell- 
ing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  being  much  to  our  purpose, 
that  the  very  scholars  who  spelled  English  so  badly 
or  irregularly  spelled  Latin  very  well,  that  is,  with 
strict  conformity  to  one  standard.  Now,  the  reason 
of  this  difference  is  that  Latin  was  a  dead  language 
and  English  a  living  one.  Since  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, at  least,  there  has  been  but  one  way  of  spelling 
Latin  among  all  peoples, — the  way  in  vogue  at  the 
Ciceronian  period.  As  to  this,  scholars  were  and  are 
very  particular ;  and  what  was  known  as  *4iterature" 
before  Cheke's  day,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  was 
written  in  Latin.  Men  of  letters  then  wrote  their 
books  and  serious  treatises,  and  even  held  their  oral 
discussions,  in  Latin,  which  was  called  the  universal 
language.     Their  own  languages  they  held  in  a  kind 
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of  contempt,  each  calling  his  own  respectively  "  the 
vulgar  tongae,"  vulgar  here  having  had,  however,  its 
original  meaning,  common,  with,  nevertheless,  a  sug- 
gestion that  what  was  common  was  also  unclean.  But 
Latin,  when  it  was  a  living  language,  a  speech,  varied 
in  its  spelling  from  time  to  time,  and  even  with  indi- 
viduals. Latin  of  only  two  generations  before  Cicero's 
day  was  not  spelled  as  he  spelled  it ;  and  althoagh 
the  Roman  literature  of  the  Augustan  age  did,  by  its 
supremacy,  much  to  fix  the  language  in  its  written 
form,  it  erelong  began  to  change.  The  people  at 
large  then  did  not  write,  and  therefore  did  not  spell ; 
for  spelling  has  nothing  to  do  with  speech,  even  cor- 
rect and  el^ant  speech  ;  and  the  spelling  of  later  pe- 
riods, as  it  appears  in  inscriptions,  and  even  in  man- 
uscripts, is  not  that  of  Cicero  and  his  contempora- 
ries and  immediate  successors.  The  bad  or  irregular 
spelling  of  English,  and  also  of  other  languages,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  was  phonetic,  and  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  absence  of  any  standard.  The  phonetic  spell- 
ing reformers  are  scornful  of  the  accepted  spelling  of 
English,  because,  as  they  say,  it  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  by  printers  and  proof-readers.  But  it  is  to 
the  introduction  of  printing  that  we  owe  it  that  there 
is  any  uniformity  in  our  spelling.  The  diffusion  of 
printed  books  among  the  people,  and  the  abandon- 
ment by  men  of  letters  of  Latin  for  '*  the  vulgar 
tongue,"  which  became  necessary  when  they  ceased 
to  write  only  for  the  learned  class,  and  addressed  what 
we  now  call  the  genei-al  public,  made  uniformity  de- 
sirable, if  not  necessary,  and  that  uniformity  was 
brought  about  —  very  gradually  indeed  —  by  the  d©- 
spised  printers  and  proof-readers.' 

1  A>  [q  the  correcton  o[  Ihe  preu,  it  tecau  to  m«  that  theii  iiiflaenc«  can- 
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Cbeke's  endeavor  was  in  the  contrary  direction  from 
Ormin's.  Ormin  attempted  to  indicate  the  true  sound 
of  vowels  by  the  use  of  consonants,  using  the  latter 
doubly  or  singly  for  that  purpose.  Cheke  directed 
his  attention  to  the  vowels  themselves.  The  final  e, 
which  now  generally  has  only  the  function  of  indi- 
cating a  long  sound  in  a  preceding  vowel,  had  once, 
generally,  an  historical  and  phonetic  significance. 
This  it  had  ceased  to  have  even  before  Cheke*s  day ; 
and  he  would  have  done  away  with  it  altogether, 
spelling,  for  example,  thus :  excus^  praisy  commun^ 
instead  of  excuse^  praise^  commune.  But  in  other 
words,  inconsistently,  it  would  seem,  he  indicated 
the  long  sound  by  doubling  the  vowel,  writing  maady 
9traaty  daar^  for  made^  strait  (or  straight^  ^  dare^  which 
Ormin  would  have  written  mad^  strata  dar.  Like  all 
phonetic  reformers  of  spelling,  he  was  intolerant  of 
silent  letters,  and  wrote  frute^  woldy  fauty  dout^  for 
fruity  wouldy  faulty  and  doubt.  By  these  spellings  we 
see  that  in  his  day —  and  it  was  so  long  afterward 
—  the  I  was  pronounced  in  would  and  was  not  pro- 
nounced in  fault.  The  fashion  has  changed  since 
then,  and  we  now  leave  the  I  out  of  wouldy  and  pro- 
nounce it  in  fault.  The  latter  is  an  instance  of  the 
less  common  change  in  pronunciation,  in  which  the 
progress  of  time  much  oftener  destroys  letters  than 
it  restores  them.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  time  to 
Cheke*s  attempted  spelling  reforms.  They  had  no 
effect  whatever.   Printers  and  proof-readers  had  more 

lot  have  been  otherwiBe  than  for  good  upon  written  langaage.  For  my- 
Mlf,  I  have  owed  so  mnch  to  the  intelUgence,  the  carefulness,  and  the 
good-nature  of  proof-readers,  they  have  so  often  saved  me  from  the  conse- 
qoences  of  haste  and  human  imperfection,  and  I  have  found  them  gen- 
erally BO  capable  of  their  work,  and  so  faithful  and  willing  and  patient  in 
the  doing  of  it,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  gladly  to  acknowledge  them  aa 
fellow  craftsmen,  to  whom  it  becomes  me  to  be  grateful  and  respectful. 
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power  in  this  direction  than  the  distingnished  acholat 
who  "  taught  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek." 
Soon  after  Cheke'B  death.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  puh- 
lished,  in  1568,  a  book,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
improve  orthography.  Although  the  object  of  his  en- 
deaTor  was  English  orth<^raphy,  he  wrote  his  book 
in  Liitin.  It  was  "  De  Recta  et  Emendata  Linguae 
AngUcante  Scriptione,"  —  concerning  a  correct  and 
amended  writing  of  the  English  Language.  At  this 
early  day  he  proposed  a  phonetic  alphabet ;  and  he 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  do  so.  Hia  failure,  if  I 
am  right,  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  like  fruitlesa 
efforts.  The  craze  has  since  then  been  continuous. 
The  very  next  year,  1569,  John  Hart,  wbo  was  Ches- 
ter Herald,  published  a  book  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  induce  people  to  spell  phonetically,  that  they 
might  represent  exactly  the  sounds  they  uttered  in 
speech.  He  condescended  to  write  in  English.  His 
book  was  "  An  Orthographie  containing  the  Due 
Order  and  Reason  howe  to  Write  or  Paint  th'  Image 
of  Mannes  Voice  most  like  to  Life  or  Nature  ; "  and 
his  preface  was  addressed  "  To  the  donbtfull  of  the 
English  Orthographie."  In  this  preface,  after  defin- 
ing orthography,  he  says  that  according  to  it  we 
"  ought  to  use  an  order  in  writing  which,  nothing 
cared  for  unto  this  day,  our  predecessors  have  ben  (as 
it  were)  drouned  in  a  maner  of  negligence,  to  bee 
contented  with  such  maner  of  writing  as  they  and  we 
now  have  found  from  age  to  age,  without  any  regard 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  voice,  which  the  writing 
ought  to  represent."  He  closes  his  address  thus : 
"  And  accoi-dinglye  here  foloweth  a  certain  order  of 
true  writing  of  the  speech,  and  founded  upon  reason 
—  mother  of  all  sciences ;  wherewith  you  may  hap- 
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pily  be  profited  ;  and  so  health  and  the  grace  of  God 
be  with  you.     So  be  it." 

With  the  Chester  herald's  true  writing  of  the 
speech  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  Having  been 
^^  founded  upon  reason,"  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
poorest  of  supports  in  orthography,  it  is  now  mere 
matter  of  literary  curiosity,  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  But  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
look  at  the  spelling  which  he  speaks  of  so  contumeli- 
ously,  calling  it  elswhere,  just  as  our  phonetic  re- 
formers of  to-day  do,  "  disorder  and  confusion."  In 
the  passages  quoted  above,  his  spelling  is  exactly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  how  much  does  the  disorder  and  confusion 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  differ  from  that 
to-day  ?  Hardly  at  all.  There  is  no  essential  diflEer- 
ence  between  the  spelling  of  this  John  Hart  who 
wrote  in  1569  and  that  of  a  John  Hart  who  might 
write  or  has  written  in  1879.  Throughout  those  two 
passages  which  I  have  quoted  for  their  substance,  and 
which  fairly  represent  the  author's  spelling,  there  are 
only  five  words  which  differ  from  our  present  stand- 
ard; and  they  differ  not  essentially  in  the  radical 
sounds  and  letters,  but  merely  by  an  e  more  or  less, 
y  for  2,  or  two  consonants  instead  of  one.  No  person 
who  can  read  at  all  would  have  any  more  difficulty 
in  reading  John  Hart's  book,  which  was  printed  three 
hundred  years  ago,  than  he  would  if  it  had  been 
written  and  published  three  hundred  years  later ;  nor 
is  there  a  reason  graver  than  conformity,  to  fashion 
why  any  person  should  not  now  spell  just  as  he  did. 
What  great  matter  is  it  whether  we  write  learn  or 
leame^  we  or  wee  ?  Unifonmity  is  indeed  desirable, 
although  it  is  not  essential;  and  our  friends  the  print- 
ers  and  proof-readers  will  insure  it  if  we  print  our, 

11 
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Wiitingr  If  we  do  not  print  it,  the  consequences  of 
tuch  small  and  unessential  variation  as  there  ia  b^ 
tween  Hart's  spelling  and  ours  are  not  worth  five 
minutes'  thought  by  any  reasonable  creature.  The 
great  faults  of  our  every-day  English  are  in  much 
graver  matters  than  this  ia ;  and  there  are  people  in 
a  constant  twitter  of  apprehension  about  their  spell- 
ing and  their  "  grammar "  who  might  well  let  those 
go  uDcared  for,  while  they  give  their  attention  to 
speaking  and  writing  sense  in  words  that  express 
their  meaning. 

The  sameness  of  Hart's  spelling  with  our  own  in  all 
essential  points,  and  the  rare  and  very  slight  differences 
in  the  unessential,  have  a  lesson  for  those  who  will 
learn  it.  Here  was  a  man  who  endeavored  to  upturn 
the  written  English  languf^,  and  who  thought  that  he 
would  do  so  ;  and  yet,  after  three  hundred  years  of 
continuous  effort  like  his,  our  orthography  —  if  orthog- 
raphy it  must  be  called  —  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses just  what  he  found  it.  As  the  centuries  have 
slowly  gone  by,  the  writers  of  English  have  dropped 
a  letter  here  and  there  (very  rarely  one  which  had 
any  etymological  or  phonetic  value)  ;  but  our  written 
langui^e  has  remained  essentially  the  same  that  it 
was  when  he  undertook  its  reformation. 

A  hundred  years  passed  by,  not  unvexed  by  pho- 
netic refonners,  when  the  most  pretentious  of  them  all 
appeared.  This  was  John  Wilkins,  Dean  of  Ripon,^ 
who  published,  in  1668,  "  An  Essay  toward  a  Real 
Character  and  a  Philosophical  Langui^."  His  "es- 
say," unlike  the  essays  of  Bacon,  who-Srst  used  the 
word  in  this  sense,  made  a  lai^  folio.  Its  title  is 
ngnificant,  because  it  contains  a  strong  expression 

1  AfUmrdt  Biahop  of  ChntW. 
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of  the  misleading  fancy  which  has  beguiled  all  re* 
formers  of  this  class.  He  sought  a  "  real  character '' 
and  a  "  philosophical "  language.  The  notion  which 
takes  possession  of  these  men  is  that  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  and  that  there  may  be,  some  real  connection 
between  spoken  words  and  the  signs  used  to  express 
them,  and  that  language  may  be  made  philosophical, 
—  a  kind  of  scientific  structure.  Now,  there  is  no 
such  real  connection,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any 
such  structure,  except  perhaps  the  Sanskrit  language. 
Written  language  is  composed  of  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional signs;  and  hieroglyphics,  or  numerical  fig- 
ures, or  stenographic  lines  and  dots,  are  no  less  writ- 
ten language  than  letters.  A  painted  crow  and  a  K 
signifies  ^^  croquet  "  just  as  well  as  seven  letters  do, 
besides  being  so  exquisitely  funny ;  and  if  we  could 
have  one  sign  for  each  syllable  that  we  utter,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  use  from  two  to  three  or  four, 
the  device  would  answer  our  purposes.  Moreover, 
language,  written  or  spoken,  is  not  philolsophical  or 
a  science;  although  there  is  a  science  of  language, 
which  is  a  very  different  matter.  It  is  only  an  art,  — 
the  first  and  homeliest  of  all  arts,  —  a  mere  device 
for  communication  between  man  and  man  ;  and  its 
only  object  is  to  make  that  communication  as  clear 
and  sure  as  possible. 

Dean  Wilkins  invented  a  phonetic  alphabet,  using 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  characters  to  express 
various  shades  of  sound.  He  also  anticipated  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  phonologists  of  our  day, 
Bell,  in  his  lately  published  "  Visible  Speech,"  by 
showing  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  sounds  of  the 
principal  letters.  He  engraved  diagrams  of  about 
thirty-five  heads  with  one  jaw  and  a  side  of  the  neck. 
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sat  away,  to  show  the  actioD  of  tongue,  palate,  and 
glottis.  He  bad  also  tbe  faith  in  his  system  wliich  is 
characteristic  of  reformers,  and  moreover  that  con- 
tempt for  others  which  is  common  to  most  of  them. 
He  says :  — 

"As  for  those  other  new  alphabets  that  are  prepared  bj 
Sir  Thomaa  Smith  [mentioned  above],  Bullokar,  aod  Alex- 
ander  Gill,  the;  do  none  of  them  give  a  just  imitation  of 
the  simple  elements  of  speech  ;  but,  what  by  the  mixture  o( 
long  and  short  words,  which  do  not  differ  speciScally,  to- 
gether with  the  insertion  of  double  letters,  they  do  too  much 
increase  the  number  of  them.  Besides  that,  some  other 
letters  are  left  out  and  omitted." 

Thus  it  ever  is :  my  panacea  is  the  great  remedy  ; 
as  for  "  those  others,"  they  are  of  no  value.  Ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  in  the  hundred  years  that 
passed  between  Hart  and  Wilkins  written  English  be-  ' 
came  jnst  what  it  is  at  present.  Tlie  passage  quoted 
from  Wilkins,  althougli  it  was  written  and  printed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  would  pass  muster  at 
a  spelling  bee  to-day.  Observe  also  at  the  end  the 
words  "  left  out  and  omitted."  The  first  two  and  the 
last  have  exactly  the  same  meaning ;  and  his  word 
"and"  is  snperfluous  or  misleading.  This  union  of 
English  words  and  Romance  words  to  express  one 
thought  is  common  in  books  written  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  Common  Prayer  Book 
IB  full  of  examples  of  it.' 

'  Tbc  nnion  wu  not  tlwajs  tb>t  of  an  Engliah  word  with  one  of  I^tin 
OTigio,  bat  wu  Hunelimn,  aUhougb  nirelj,  tliat  of  an  uacommon  wilh  a 
common  word.  Of  thia  absurd  practics,  (he  moal  marked  inituice  that  I 
recall  is  Id  Ibe  foilowln);  couplet  from  Greorge  Hanball's  Comptndiot 
Trtalitt  in  Mttrt,  dtctaring  lAe  fJriJ  Orijinail  of  Sacrifice,  A.  D.  IBM:  - 
"  That  Peter  and  je  Apostles  lo  Bore  was  afFrayd, 
Tbat  in  ^Itmia  and  nva  there  ibei  maue  said." 
That  U,  thai  in  caves  and  cave;,  etc  ;  for  ifelunt  is  merely  an  EnglUl 
(arm  of  On  Latin  ward  foi  care. 
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I  give  below  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  is  printed  by 
Dean  Wilkins,  after  a  phonetic  fashion  which  shows 
that  Mr.  Ellis's  '^glossic,"^  or  a  mode  of  spelling 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same,  is  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  In  this  y  is  used  to 
express  that  obscure  sound  in  English  which  is  heard 
in  u«,  and  which  begins  so  many  diphthongal  sounds, 
as  ahroor^  our^  thahree^  thy.  I  am  obliged  to  use  an 
italic  ou  in  the  place  of  ^n  obsolete  Greek  character, 
a  contraction  of  omicron  and  upsilon,  which  Wilkins 
uses  for  the  sound  oo.    I  has  our  sound  of  ee. 

^  Tour  fadher  houitsh  art  in  h^veu  halloed  bi  dhyi  nam, 
dhyi  ciDgdym  cym,  dhyi  ouill  bi  dyn,  in  erth  az  it  iz  in 
h^ven ;  giy  ys  dhis  dai  your  daili  bred,  and  fargiy  ys  your 
trespassez  as  ouii  fargiy  dhem  dbat  trespas  against  ys,  and 
led  ys  nat  iniou  temptaisiaD,  byt  deliver  ys  fram  ivil,  for 
dhyin  iz  dhe  cingdym,  dhi  pyouer  and  dhi  glari,  far  eyer 
ftDd  ever.     Amen." 

Notwithstanding  Dean  Wilkins's  great  and  ingen- 
ious labor  and  equal  self-confidence,  his  book  has  gone 
with  its  predecessors  and  most  of  its  successors  into 
the  literary  dust  bin  ;  and  we  need  trouble  ourselves 
no  further  with  him  and  not  at  all  with  the  other 
spelling  reformers  of  past  days. 

I  See  Chapter  Xm. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

MODEBN  OKTHOOBAPHY  AND  ITS  BKFOBUATION. 


B  quarters  of  s  century  t^go,  and  more,  John 
Walker  thought  that  he  had  settled  the  principles  of 
English  pronunciation.  His  pronouncing  dictionary 
was  a  valuable  work,  and  had  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  our  langu^e;  but  be  did  not  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  pronunciation,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  bad  no  principles  to  be  settled.  His 
introductory  treatise,  in  which  he  professed  to  have 
accomplished  what  no  doubt  seemed  to  him  a  very 
important  purpose,  is  after  all  (like  so  much  other  so- 
called  philology}  a  mere  classification  of  usage,  —  the 
ust^  of  bis  time,  —  with  an  attempt  to  reconcile  some 
discrepancies,  and  to  enforce  a  few  analogies.  His 
attempts,  and  those  of  other  orthoepiste,  to  lay  down 
rules  are  grounded  upon  the  false  assumption  that 
language  is  a  combination  of  signs,  and  that  the  tones 
and  articulations  of  those  who  speak  it  are,  or  should 
be,  determined  by  the  signs  used  by  those  who  write 
it.  On  the  contrary,  language  is  a  combination  of 
sounds  ;  and  the  proper  function  of  tlie  signs  of  writ- 
ten language  is  not  to  express,  but  rather  to  call  to 
mind,  those  combinations,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
signs  to  suggest  sounds. 

This  was  the  original  function  of  letters,  and  it 
still  is  their  legitimate  function  ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
diffusion  of  books  and  of  the  ability  to  read  them 
h:is  been  to  make  the  question  practicallj',  for  m:ny 
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people,  not  how  certain  sounds  shall  be  expressed, 
but  how  certain  combinations  of  letters  shall  be  pro- 
nounced. 

Take,  for  example,  the  broad  sound  of  a  as  m father. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  human  utter 
ance ;  and  it  was  in  very  remote  times  the  most  fre- 
quently heard  sound  in  human  speech.  We  may  be  . 
as  sure  as  we  can  be  of  anything  in  regard  to  the 
sounds  of  speech  in  the  past  that  the  sign  A,  when  it 
was  first  used,  represented  that  sound  only.  These 
assertions  seem  somewhat  over-positive.  But  all  in- 
dications point  so  clearly  to  these  initial  facts  of  speech 
and  of  writing  that  there  can  be  little  risk  in  taking 
them  as  established,  with  the  modification  —  what- 
ever it  may  be  —  of  the  other  fact,  that  written  lan- 
guage followed  spoken  language  at  a  distance  in  time 
now  quite  incalculable. 

With  the  progress  of  ages,  however,  the  words  into 
the  composition  of  which  the  sound  indicated  by  this 
letter  A  had  entered  were  changed  in  their  pronunci- 
ation, so  that  (for  example,  merely)  the  broad  ah 
sound  passed  into  the  vowel  sounds  of  all^  last^  and 
hat.  But  although  the  sound  was  varied,  the  form 
of  the  letter  remained  unchanged ;  and  thus  it  has 
come  to  be  said  that  A  has  such  and  such  different 
sounds.  This  statement,  however  useful  it  may  be 
in  practical  spelling  and  pronouncing,  is  not  strictly 
true.  For,  as  the  fact  has  come  to  be,  it  is  not  that 
this  letter  and  others  have  various  sounds,  but  that 
certain  combinations  of  letters  have  for  a  period  more 
or  less  long  represented  certain  things  or  thoughts, 
the  spoken  names  of  which  have  varied  in  their  pro- 
nunciation. 

There  are  very  few  letters,  even  among  the  consc**' 
nants,  which   absolutely  represent  a  certain  sound;  ' 
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aod  as  to  some  words  the  assertion  that  the  letters 
are  pronounced  thus  and  bo  cannot  be  made  with- 
out manifest  absurdity.  For  example,  no  fasion  of 
any  sounds  pertaining  to  g  and  h  will  result  in  /; 
and  the  same  may  be  eaid  of  p  and  A;  nor  is  the 
combined  sound  of  t  and  h,  that  of  6.  And  yet  in 
rough  and  laugTUer  the  written  gh  corresponds  to  the 
spoken  /,  as  ph  does  in  phial  and  in  photograph ;  and 
in  thane,  thick,  thin,  th  correBponds  to  the  spoken 
Saxon  d  and  the  Greek  6.  Yet  no  man  can  utter  a 
g  and  an  A  so  as  to  produce  the  sound  of/.  It  is  im- 
possible ;  and  so  it  is  as  to  ph  and  /,  and  th  and  0, 
These  marked  examples  illustrate  the  very  impor- 
tant fact  tliat  written  language  has  long  ceased  to 
be  merely  an  exact  indication  of  sound,  if  indeed  it 
ever  were  so  after  the  days  of  the  first  generation  of 
writing-men.  It  may  with  truth  be  urged  that  the 
examples  are  extreme,  and  that  they  hold  only  in 
English.  But  if  extreme,  they  are  characteiistic ; 
and  although  tbey  are  English  they  are  not  without 
parallels  in  most  other  living  tongues  which  have 
been  written  for  some  centuries.^ 

The  one  great  misleading  assumption,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  in  the  general  consideration  of  this  department 
of  language  Is  tliat  our  speech  is  the  conscious  utter- 
ance of  a  combination  of  certain  specific  sounds  for 
which  we  have  distinctly  corresponding  letters.  Thai 
it  is  not  so  will  be  manifest.  If  we  suppose  that  to- 
night all  books  and  writings,  and  all  memory  ol 
them,  should  perish.  Language  would  still  exist  in 
perfection.  To-morrow  we  should  be  speaking  ex- 
actly as  we  do  to-day.  There  would  not  be  a  word, 
a  sound,  an  inflection  lost  from  the  language;  only 
1  Ph  and  th  are  nrly  Greek  combinationt  for  which  f  ud  9  wen  nb- 
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certain  of  us  would  not  be  consulting  dictionaries, 
and  vexing  our  souls  and  the  souls  of  other  men  who 
never  look  at  dictionaries,  to  know  what  is  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  exquisite.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
speech  and  the  memory  of  it  were  lost,  all  the  books 
and  all  the  writings  in  the  world  would  cease  to 
be  books  and  writings,  and  become  merely  soiled 
paper,  fit  only  to  kindle  fires  withal ;  and  roan  would 
lapse  into  a  savagery  below  that  of  the  African  Bush- 
man, probably  even  into  that  of  his  forefather, — 
in  the  Genesis  according  to  Darwin,  —  an  ape,  and 
be  unable  to  make  a  fire  of  his  books  even  to  keep 
his  unclothed  body  warm.  Truths  these  sufficiently 
obvious,  one  would  think ;  and  yet  they  are  truths 
the  significance  of  which  is  continually  disregarded. 
The  inversion  of  the  proper  order  of  things  in  this 
matter  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  Johnson's  relation  of  his 
experience  in  regard  to  the  word  greats  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  told  him  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  state ;  but  Sir  Charles  Young  said  that 
it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  seat^ 
and  that  none  but  an  Irishman  would  pronounce  it 
grate.  Now,  both  those  accomplished  men  (the  one 
the  first  speaker  in  the  Lords,  the  other  in  the  Com- 
mons) wrote  that  word  in  the  same  way ;  but  does  it 
follow  that  the  difference  in  their  pronunciation  of  it 
was  caused  by  one  of  them  pronouncing  the  combina- 
tion ea  with  the  vowel  sound  of  state^  and  the  other's 
pronouncing  it  with  that  of  meet  f  How  was  it  then 
with  wof,  to  which  we  know  by  implication  they 
both  gave  the  latter  sound  ?  And  yet  there  is  not 
a  fact  in  the  history  of  language  better  established 
than  that  at  the  time  of  the  grandfathers  of  these 
(;;entlemen  sea;t  was  generally  pronounced  sate^  and 
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that  Lord  Chesterfield's  pronunciation  of  great  was 
no  innoration,  but  merely  a  perpetuation  of  the  old 
sound,  while  Sir  Cbarles  Young's  greet  was  a  new 
fashion,  which  failed  of  that  general  and  liisting  adop- 
tion that  prevailed  as  to  a  similar  change  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  teat.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  that 
both  these  men  spoke  their  language  with  the  sounds 
which  they  liked  to  give  it,  or  which  they  adopted 
unconsciously  from  those  around  them,  and  that  they 
would  have  eo  spoken  it  whether  it  had  been  written 
or  not ; '  that  the  sounds  of  the  words  that  expressed 
respectively  largeness  and  a  place  upon  which  to  sit 
were  in  process  of  change,  the  change  prevailing  in 
regard  to  one,  but  failing  In  regard  to  the  other ; 
while  the  written  characters  which  expressed  those 
things  remained  Lite  same  as  they  had  been  for  gen- 
erations, unmodified  by  any  change  in  the  sounds 
which  expressed  those  things  in  speech. 

A  like  clinnge  took  place  in  some  words  and  tailed 
to  take  pkce  in  others  in  the  pronunciation,  so  to 
speak,  of  gk.  We  write  laughter,  and  speak  lakfter  ; 
we  write  daughter,  and  speak  dawter.  But  the  words 
were  once  pronounced  alike ;  and  the  sound  corre- 
sponding to  gh  was  at  first  guttural  in  both.  Many 
examples  in  point  might  be  produced. 

The  fact  that  the  gh  both  in  laughter  and  in 
daiighter  once  represented  a  guttural  sound,  of  which 
there  still  lingers  a  remnant  in  the  pronunciation  of 
raught  by  some  persons,  only  still  further  illustrates 
the  perpetuation  of  the  visible  sign,  unmodified  by 
any  change  in  the  sound  which  it  once  represented, 
orby  that  of  which  in  contemporary  speech  it  is  pro- 

ipoken,  — 1» 
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vocative.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  that  profound  stu- 
dent of  phonology,  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  has  said, 
that  changes  in  pronunciation  are  not  gradual,  but 
sudden  (of  which,  conscious  although  I  am  of  the 
deference  due  from  me  to  his  decisions,  I  am  not 
quite  convinced),  this  still  further  illustrates  both 
the  absence  of  such  principles  of  pronunciation  as 
Walker  thought  that  he  had  laid  dovrn,  and  the 
error  of  the  assumption  that  the  written  signs  of  lan- 
guage (that  is,  letters)  have,  so  to  speak,  certain  pho- 
nological rights  and  powers,  and  that  they  ^*  ought  '* 
to  be  pronounced  thus  and  so.  To  claim  principles 
for  that  which  changes  suddenly  and  with  no  other 
reason  than  preference,  and  to  insist  upon  rights  and 
powers  which  can  be  taken  away  at  a  breath  and 
upon  caprice,  is  to  disregard  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  we  use.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  nothing 
more  subject  to  the  absolute,  irresponsible  will  of 
man,  nothing  more  the  servant  of  his  will,  his  ne- 
cessity, or  his  whim,  than  the  sound  with  which  he 
utters  his  words.  The  attempt  to  control  it  by  the 
tyranny  of  visible  signs  has  failed,  and,  although 
they  do  somewhat  modify  that  utterance,  must  fail 
always. 

If  we  cannot  conform  speech  to  writing,  shall  we 
therefore  conform  writing  to  speech  ? 

That  writing  should  conform  to  speech  is  the  orig- 
inal and  the  normal  relation  of  the  two  forms  of 
language.  If  letters  were  to  be  invented  to-day,  we 
should  have  a  sign  for  every  sound,  we  should  limit 
each  sign  to  the  expression  of  one  sound,  and  we 
should  thus  spell  our  written  words  exactly  as  they 
are  spoken. 

We  should  do  it  for  just  one  day;  and  the  we 
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would  be  just  those  few  persons,  and  no  more,  wlio 
would  be  able  to  (^ree  upon  the  number  and  the  nat- 
ure of  the  sounds  in  the  language,  and  upon  the 
signs  by  which  they  should  be  represented. 

T)iis  concluaion  is  not  favorable  to  a  reform  in  Eng- 
lish orthography,  —  a  reform  to  which  the  majority 
of  the  eminent  philologists  of  both  the  English-speak- 
ing countries  have  given  their  adhesion.  With  all 
this  preponderance  of  learning  and  ability  on  one  side, 
1  shall  venture  to  present  on  the  other  some  views 
which  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  by  my  readers. 

The  sudden  and  deliberate  re-forming  of  English 
spelling  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  three  objections  : 
it  is  unnecessary;  it  is  undesirable  ;  it  is  impossible. 
These  objections,  as  I  have  previously  said,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  known  as  the  conservative 
view  of  this  question.  If  English  spelling  be,  as  it 
has  been  called,  chaotic,  I  at  least,  for  one,  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman  whose  voice  was  heard, 
on  a  certain  nccusion,  coming  out  of  the  darkness  that 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  crying,  "  Mon  Dieu! 
conservons  le  chaos  !  "  If  a  radical  reform  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  English  language  is  necessary,  desirable, 
and  possible,  let  us  have  it  by  all  means,  and  with 
what  speed  we  may.  But  they  who  propose  such  a 
tremendous  literary  uprooting  of  that  which  U  the 
gradual  growth  of  centuries,  and  which  in  fact  is  the 
visible  body  of  English  literature,  have  upon  their 
hands,  as  the  first  part  of  their  task,  to  show  the  world 
its  necessity,  or  at  least  its  desirability,  and  some  rea- 
son for  believing  it  possible. 

That  it  is  not  necessary  seems  manifest,  for  the 
reason  that  the  present  system,  or  rather  fashion,  — 
for  that  which  has  neither  law  nor  consistency  cannot 
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be  called  a  system,  —  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  is 
daily  used  with  unconscious  facility  and  a  reasonable 
approach  to  accuracy  by  millions  of  English-speaking 
people.  If  the  present  English  orthography  had  been 
found  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  production  of  a  good 
literature,  or  a  hindrance  to  its  appreciation,  or  a  hin- 
drance to  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  facts 
and  wishes  by  writing,  there  would  be  some  sem- 
blance of  a  reasonable  plea  for  the  necessity  of  such 
a  reform.  But  English  orthography,  as  it  has  ex- 
isted for  nearly  three  centuries,  modified  slightly  from 
generation  to  generation  by  the  people  who  have  used 
it,  is  the  outward  form  of  a  literature  inferior  to  that 
of  no  other  people,  and  superior  to  that  of  most  others 
in  quantity  no  less  than  in  quality ;  and  as  to  letter- 
writing,  there  are  many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who  would 
much  more  gladly  hear  of  some  means  of  diminish- 
ing than  of  any  contrivance  for  increasing  its  facility 
and  its  frequency. 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  English  spelling,  they  do 
not  appear  in  any  form  which  entitles  them  to  much 
consideration.  Reiterating  what  I  have  said  before, 
I  declare  that  after  a  somewhat  close  observation  in 
this  respect  for  no  little  time  past  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  these  difficulties  are  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. I  receive,  and  for  some  years  have  re- 
ceived daily,  many  letters  written  by  representatives 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  an  error  in  spelling  is  the  very  rarest  that  I 
meet  with.  Indeed,  I  might  almost  say  that  an  error 
of  this  kind  never  occurs  in  any  manuscript  that  comes 
under  my  observation.  Mistakes  of  all  other  sorts 
are  common,  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  sentences ; 
thdse  in  the  meaning  of  words  are  only  less  frequent , 
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bat  in  genend  the  spelling  may  be  said  to  be  ^Tays 
correct.  A  change  in  spelling  Beema  to  be  necessary 
to  give  neither  writers  nor  readers  a  complete  and 
easy  command  of  tbe  English  language,  spoken  or 
written. 

What  is  not  necessary  may,  however,  be  desirable. 
The  desirability  of  a  reform  of  English  spelling  is 
urged  on  three  grounds :  it  would  save  much  time  now 
lost  in  writing  silent  letters,  and  much  money  now  lost 
in  printing  them ;  it  would  make  proaunciatJon  cer- 
tain ;  it  would  diminish  very  greatly  the  time  spent  in 
learning  to  write  the  language. 

Ab  appeal  to  the  pocket  is  always  an  effective 
one,  and  is  particularly  so  in  these  days  of  political 
economy's  dismal  rule.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told 
that  "  bad  spelling  costs  the  country  $15,000,000  a 
year,"  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  silent  letters  "  is 
to  be  counted  by  millions  for  each  generation,"  it  has 
a  very  formidable  sound,  and  it  seems  as  if  there 
must  be  a  committee  appointed  of  correspondingly 
formidable  functions,  the  results  of  whose  labors  shall 
take  form  in  a  resolution  that  henceforth  the  Eng- 
lish language  shall  be  spelled  in  a  more  economical 
manner.  For  doubtless  nothing  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  resolutions,  not  even  the  formation  of  a  wiittea 
language ;  and  as  it  was  once  declared  by  a  very  great 
political  economist  that  the  three-hooped  pot  should 
have  ten  hoops,  so  noiv  it  shall  be  proclaimed,  on  tbe 
contrary,  that  the  six-lettered  word  shall  have  two 
letters,  and  that  excets  shall  hereafter  be  written  xt, 

I  shall  doubtless  be  accused  of  treating  a  serious 
subject  with  levity ;  and  I  confess  that  I  cannot  be 
very  grave  over  these  assertions  as  to  the  immense 
lums  that  bad  spelling  and  silent  letters  cost  yearly. 
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It  is  because  I  have  considered  the  subject  seriously 
that  I  am  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  charge  of  $15,000,- 
000  a  year  to  "  unscientific  "  spelling.  No  proofs  of 
such  an  expenditure  on  that  account  are  produced ; 
and  therefore  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  assertion  is  wildly  extravagant,  or  that  it  must 
mean  something  very  different  from  the  plain  purport 
of  its  words  and  figures.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true ; 
and  suppose  that  those  other  millions,  untold,  which 
the  printing  of  silent  letters  costs  amount  to  another 
fifteen.  That  would  make  the  cost  of  the  present  style 
of  spelling  just  $30,0p0,000  yearly.  Now,  even  if  all 
this  were  saved  by  the  simple  and  easy  means  of  a 
thorough  reformation  of  the  spelling  of  the  English 
language,  there  would  not  be  enough  of  it  to  give  one 
dollar  a  year  each  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  alone.  The  benefit  ought  surely  to  be  very 
great  indeed  which  disturbs  the  literature  of  a  whole 
race  and  deranges  its  means  of  daily  communication 
without  saving  a  dollar  each  for  only  one  branch  of 
that  race  in  a  year. 

It  might  be  shown,  on  the  contrary,  and  I  think 
that  I  shall  show,  that  the  cost  of  the  reform  would 
be  very  much  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  for  a  very  considerable  time.  For  in  the  first 
place  all  the  books,  or  at  least  all  the  valuable  books, 
that  have  been  printed  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  must  needs  be  reprinted,  or  to  the  next  genera- 
tion they  would  be  as  unreadable  as  if  they  were  writ- 
ten in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  at  least  as  if  they  were  put 
into  the  Old  English  of  that  first  of  our  phonogra- 
phers,  the  author  of  the  '*Ormulum,"  who  did  his 
work  six  hundred  years  ago.^    This  would  cost  very 

^  See  Chapter  X. 
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maoy  niillioii3  of  dollars.  Then  in  the  coarse  of  a 
ungle  generatJoD  the  stack  of  English  books  now  ex- 
isting all  over  the  world  in  private  and  in  public  li- 
braries would  become  worthless,  exxiept:  a  very  few  to 
preserve  as  curiosities,  and  for  consultation  by  schol- 
ars, involving  a  loss  of  many  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars. All  the  stereotype  plates  now  in  the  hands  of 
publishers  would  become  only  so  much  metal  to  be 
melted  down  ;  a,ad  this  would  involve  the  loss  of  many 
millions  more.  Imagine  besides  tbe  ujiturning  that 
Giich  a  reform  would  cause  in  the  printing-offices  of 
the  wh<^e  Eiigliah-speaking  people ;  tbe  sinking  of 
capital  already  invested ;  the  necessary  new  expenses 
involved ;  and  the  relearning  of  their  trade  by  tbe 
printers,  whose  art  is  the  growth  of  centuries!  I 
think  that  the  economical  argument  in  favor  of  a 
change  in  English  spelling  other  than  that  which  has 
been  going  on  gr.idually  from  the  time  of  Chaucer 
and  Wycliffe,  those  fathers  of  English  literature,  may 
be  dismissed  without  further  consideration.  To  use 
a  common  and  very  expressive  phrase,  such  a  change 
would  cost  very  much  more  than  it  would  come  to. 

A  reform  in  our  spelling  might  nevertheless  be  de- 
sirable, notwithstanding  the  ruinous  expense  that  it 
would  involve.  Of  the  reasons  for  which  the  reform 
is  asked,  the  one  most  strongly  niged  is  the  time  that 
it  takes  to  learn  to  spell  English  correctly  according 
to  the  prevailing  and  long-established  fashion.  This 
time  is  said  to  be  five  years,  I  very  much  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  if  it  is  taken  as  meaning  what 
it  seems  and  is  apparently  intended  to  mean.  If  it 
means  that  an  adult  English-speaking  person  of  av- 
erage intelligence  cannot  learn  to  spell  his  mother 
tongue  BO  as  to  communicate  his  thoughts  correctly 
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by  writing  in  less  than  five  years  of  constant  study, 
it  is  so  absurdly  untrue  that  it  need  not  be  regarded. 
Such  a  person  can  learn  to  spell  a  foreign  language, 
French,  for  instance,  well  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  course  of  a  year's  application ;  and 
French  spelling  is  quite  as  difficult  as  English  is. 
Even  of  French  the  spelling  comes  much  more  easily 
than  the  grammar,  the  construction,  the  idioms,  the 
forms  of  thought ;  much  more  easily  than  the  pronun- 
ciation, and  above  all  the  inflections  of  voice  neces- 
sary to  really  good  French  speaking.  Think  of  the 
genders  and  the  verbs  I  and  think  of  the  exceptions ! 
Many  an  English  student  of  French,  many  a  French 
student  of  English,  can  spell  any  word  in  his  acquired 
vocabulary  of  either  of  those  languages,  who  could  not 
write  half  a  page  or  speak  five  minutes  without  fla- 
grant violation  of  grammar  and  of  idiom. 

This,  however,  is  probably  not  the  meaning  of  the 
assertion  in  question.  What  is  meant  is  that  flve 
years  of  a  child's  life  pass  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
gins to  learn  to  spell  until  he  can  be  said  to  spell  well. 
This  is  true  enough,  probably,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances ;  and  some  do  not  learn  to  spell  well  in  ten 
years ;  a  few,  never.  But  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
neither  do  they  all  learn  other  things  well  in  the 
same  time,  —  proper  pronunciation,  legible  writing, 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
even  in  outline,  and  so  forth.  With  what  reason  is 
it  expected  that  spelling  should  be  learned  more 
quickly  than  these  ?  If  a  child  learns  to  spell  tolera- 
bly between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  he  does 
well.  For  during  that  time  he  gives  but  about  an 
hour  a  day  to  this  task  for  five  days  of  the  week ;  and 

meantime  he  is  learning  other  things ;  and  his  very 

la 
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spelling  conies  to  him  quite  aa  much  by  uncoQBcioua 
observation  of  what  be  reads  as  by  direct  study. 
Moreover,  at  this  period  bis  attention  is  largely  given, 
or  should  be  so  given,  to  tbose  things  which  build  up 
in  him  a  sound  and  healthy  physical  and  moral  nat- 
ure. To  say  that  even  a  child  spends  five  years  in 
learning  to  spell  conveys  a  very  misleading  notion  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  And  if  a  child  between  the 
years  of  five  and  ten,  in  addition  to  all  the  rest  that 
he  should  and  generally  does  learn  in  that  time,  learns 
to  spell  tolerably  well,  he  makes  as  good  a  use  of  bis 
study-time  in  those  childish  years  as  could  be  asked 
for  him. 

The  only  other  reason  of  seeming  importance  for  a 
reform  in  English  spelling  is  that  we  should  thereby 
know  more  certainly  how  words  should  be,  or  how 
they  are,  pronounced.  It  is  insisted  that  if  each  let- 
ter represented  only  one  sound  we  should  be  rid  of 
a  world  of  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  in  language. 
"  Men  are  aslting,"  Dr.  Trumbull  tells  us,  "  whether 
there  is  not,  after  all,  as  much  absurdity  in  represent- 
ing half  a  dozen  different  and  dissimilar  sounds  by 
one  and  the  same  combination  of  letters  —  the  termi- 
nation ough,  for  instance  —  as  in  the  wildest  eccen- 
tricities of  phonography."  That  unhappy  little  ter^ 
mination  ough,  whinh  corresponds  to  other  sounds 
than/in  only  ten  words  in  the  language, — onlyten,' 
—  how  has  it  sen'ed  foreigners  for  a  jest,  and  been 
worked  over  by  phonetic  reformers  for  an  argument! 
But  this  reason  for  a  reform  of  spelling  toward  pho- 
nography  seems  at  once  to  reverse  the  relations  of 

'  Bough,  doogh,  hiccough,  bou^,  itaugh,  thoogb,  ploogb,  furlaugh, 
:hrDugh,  borough;  and  of  thsM  one,  hiccough,  hu  properi;  tbo/Mimd 
\ieenf. 
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spoken  and  written  language.  For,  apart  from  the 
consideration  that  speech,  and  not  writing,  is  language, 
pronunciation  is,  for  many  centuries  has  been,  and  — 
may  we  not  therefore  safely  assume  ?  —  always  will 
be  independent  of  spelling. 

That  this  is  true  will,  I  think,  appear  from  what  I 
shall  hereafter  present  in  detail  upon  this  part  of  my 
subject ;  but  it  may  be  briefly  illustrated  here.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  illustrated  in  what  is  said  in  the 
foregoing  pages  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  great.  The 
word  either  is  another  example  in  point.  What  we 
call  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  it  is  ayther ;  the  gen- 
eral English  pronunciation  is  eether  ;  but  many  Eng- 
lish people  of  the  best  education  and  social  culture 
pronounce  it  i-ther.  The  Irish  pronunciation  is  the 
oldest  and  the  most  analogically  correct.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Bunyan 
and  Dryden  and  Addison  and  Pope  said  ayther. 
Dr.  Johnson  did,  if  we  may  trust  the  anecdote  told  of 
him,  that  when  asked  whether  he  said  eether  or  i-ther^ 
he  answered,  "  Nayther."  The  story  at  least  shows 
us  when  i-ther  was  coming  in.  But  with  all  these 
marked  variations  in  the  spoken  word,  the  written 
word  remained  just  the  same;  just  as  Chesterfield 
and  Young  both  wrote  great^  while  one  spoke  grate 
and  the  other  greet 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  establishing  con- 
formity of  sign  to  sound  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  un- 
certainty that  always  must  exist  as  to  sound  itself. 
Most  well-educated  and  well-bred  people  seem  to 
speak  so  nearly  alike  that  this  difficulty  may  appear 
chimerical  to  those  who  have  given  no  attention  to 
this  subject.  Take  an  example  furnished  by  Mr. 
Ellis  himself.     In  his  great  work  on  English  pronun- 
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ciation  (page  106),  referring  to  a  discussion  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Bell,  tlie  author  of  "  Visible  Speech," 
be  eays,  "My  own  pronunciation  of  man  he  [Mr. 
Bellj  finds  frequently  the  same  as  hia  pronunciation 
of  men  ;  so  that  to  him  I  pronounce  men  man  (men, 
m-E-n),"  Here  were  two  distinguisbed  pbonologista 
brought  face  to  face,  and  tbey  not  only  disagreed  as 
to  the  pronunciiition  of  so  simple  a  word  as  man,  but 
the  actual  sounds  that  tbey  gave  it  were  different 
each  to  the  ear  of  the  other.  And  what  is  gained  by 
printing  either  E  or  A  ?  If  men  cannot  agree  open 
the  sound  of  e  or  a,  how  are  they  helped  by  using  b 
or  A?  Again,  in  one  of  the  Pitman  phonographic 
tracts  (edited  by  Mr.  Ellis,  I  believe,  or,  if  not  by 
faim,  by  Pitman  himself)  I  find  these  pronunciations 
phonograph ically  indicated :  jenurully  (generally), 
triumphunt,  spokun,  troubul,  evul,  ignorance,  peopul. 
Kow  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  words  are  not 
thus  pronounced  by  good  speakers,  who  (giving  no 
thought  to  their  speech)  say  generally,  triumphdnt, 
ipo-kn,  troubl,  e-vil,  tg-no-rans,  peepl.  Such  illustra- 
tions of  this  difficulty  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold ;  and  they  will  receive  some  attention  from  me 
hereafter. 

Then  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  We 
have  such  words  as  wtright,  write,  right,  and  rite. 
The  spoken  words  have  exactly  the  same  sound  ; 
they  are  vocally  the  same  word.  Is  it  desirable  that 
the  difference  between  them  which  is  preserved  in 
spelling  should  be  altogether  destroyed  ?  The  etymo- 
logical argument  to  the  contrary  may  be  worth  some- 
thing,  but  not  much.  That  historical  spelling  does 
aid  etymological  research  seems  to  be  manifest ;  but 
philologists  do  not  need  it ;  the  etymological  view  of 
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the  question  is  really  of  little  importance  on  either 
side.  But  the  distinction  which  spelling  makes  for 
us  silently  in  our  minds  between  words  of  exactly  the 
same  sound  seems  valuable  enough  not  to  be  thrown 
away.  When  Hamlet  tells  us  that  certain  reflec- 
tions upon  mortality  ''  must  give  us  pause,"  we  may 
be  thankful  that  phonographic  uniformity  in  spelling 
does  not  yet  thrust  upon  us  the  doggish  notion  of  giv- 
ing us  paws. 

But  suppose  it  settled  that  for  economical  and  other 
reasons  a  thorough  reformation  of  English  spelling 
is  necessary  and  desirable^  how  is  it  to  be  brought 
about  ?  Suppose  the  new  system  elaborated  to  per- 
fection, how  and  when  would  its  adoption  be  secured  ? 
Books  and  letters  are  written  not  to  conform  to  the 
views  of  phonologists  and  philologists,  but  that  they 
may  be  read,  and  read  immediately.  To  be  read 
books  must  be  printed  and  letters  written  in  the  spell- 
ing which  their  intended  readers  have  learned.  If 
their  spelling  differs  much  from  that  to  which  the  in- 
tended readers  are  accustomed  (and  unless  the  differ- 
ence is  great  there  will  be  no  real  reform  ;  no  other 
change  than  that  which  has  been  gradually  going  on 
for  centuries),  they  might  as  well  be  written  in  an- 
other language.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conservatism, 
of  shrinking  from  novelty,  of  laziness,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  said,  of  ^^  pig-headedness  ;  **  it  is  simply 
the  practical  one  of  whether  a  man  shall  write  to  be 
understood,  or  to  be  not  understood;  of  whether  a 
publisher  shall  print  his  books  in  the  language  of  his 
customers,  or  in  another,  —  a  better,  it  might  be,  but 
still  another.  Here  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  any  great  change,  and  particu- 
larly of  any  systematic  change  in  English  spelling,  or 
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ill  fact  in  the  spelling  of  any  langu^e.  The  purpose 
of  language  is  to  cominuDicatie  facts  and  thoughts ; 
and  communication  implies,  in  terms  as  well  as  in  fact, 
the  use  of  that  which  is  common  to  the  two  parties 
concerned.  Pbonologiate  may  elaborate  a  system  of 
spelling  which  shall  be  a  marret  of  symmetry  and 
precision  ;  iind  they  may  use  it  among  themselves,  as 
any  little  association  of  meu  may  use  any  other  ci- 
pher. But  whoever  would  address  English-speaking 
folk  must  write  English  as  English-speaking  folk 
write  it  j  and  the  mass  of  any  people,  niuety-niae  in 
a  hundred  of  them,  or  juther  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  in  a  thousand,  are,  and  must  ever  be, 
those  who  have  no  time  for  the  acquirement  of  new 
habits  of  speech,  and  of  spelling  above  all  other 
things.  They  must  use  the  words  and  the  letters  of 
their  language  as  they  have  beeu  brought  up  to  use 
them.  This  consideration  alone  seems  to  be  conclu- 
sive against  the  possible  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  orthography ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
spelling  of  the  immediate  futnte  will  diSer  no  more 
from  that  of  the  present  than  that  of  the  present  doea 
from  that  of  the  immediate  past.  A  reformation  of 
modem  orthography,  to  be  at  all  effectual,  must  needs 
be,  like  the  reformatioa  of  moral  character,  regen- 
eration. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

MAX  MTJLLER  AND  PHONETIC  SPELLING.      PITBCAN'S 
ALPHABET.     BLLIS'S   "  PAL^OTYPE." 

Pkofessor  Max  MOllbb,  in  a  paper  on  "  Spell- 
ing," in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  sets  forth  views 
upon  the  subject  than  which  none  could  be  more  rad- 
ical, and  which,  if  put  in  act  and  force,  would  not  so 
much  reform  our  present  spelling  as  uproot  it,  over- 
turn it,  and  sweep  it  away.  His  argument,  like  all 
his  writings,  commands  admiration  by  its  ability,  its 
candor,  and  its  common-sense*  The  very  extremity 
of  the  change  which  he  favors  is  a  claim  upon  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  who  cannot  agree  with  him ;  for  it 
shows  the  sincerity  of  the  man  and  the  logical  clear- 
ness of  his  mind.  It  shows  that  he  sees  the  truth, 
that  if  any  considerable  change  is  to  be  made  in  the 
writing  of  English,  consistency,  which  is  the  very  ob- 
ject sought  to  be  attained,  requires  so  great  a  change 
that  the  newly  written  language  will  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  new  language  to  the  eye.  Indeed,  he 
says,  ^^  If  we  compare  English  as  spoken  with  Eng- 
lish as  written,  they  seem  almost  like  two  different 
languages,  — as  different  as  Latin  is  from  Italian." 

I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  see  this  great  differ- 
ence, or  a  much  greater  difference,  if  difference  it 
must  be  called,  than  always  must  exist  between  a 
written  and  a  spoken  language  which  has  a  great  lit- 
erature, the  product  of  centuries.     But  this  I  see,  and 
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I  think  that  all  others,  Professor  Miiller  included, 
must  see :  that  if  written  and  spoken  English  differ 
almost  as  much  as  Latin  and  Italian,  a  change  which 
should  effect  conformity  between  them  would  make 
the  new  written  luiiguagu  differ  as  much  from  tlie  old 
—  that  is,  the  present  —  as  Italian  does  from  Latin. 
The  logic  of  this  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  such  and  so  great  a 
change  is  desinible,  whether  it  would  be  tolerated  by 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  whether,  if  desir- 
able and  tolerable,  it  would  be  possible.  Seeing  as 
clearly  as  this  great  philologist  does  the  incongruities 
between  written  English  and  spoken  English,  I  have 
ventured,  with  full  consciousness  of  my  temerity  in 
so  doing,  to  say  that  I  do  not  regard  such  a  change 
as  desirable,  and  that  I  believe  it  to  be  neither  toler- 
able  nor  possible.  Professor  Miiller  speaks  avowedly 
for  pbiliilt^ists  and  scholars  ;  I  speak  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  men  of  average  intelligence  and  some  ac- 
quaintiince  with  their  mother  tongue  and  its  literap 
ture,  of  whose  cause  I  presume  to  offer  myself  as  an 
advocate. 

Professor  Miiller  begins  by  declaring  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  thorough  reform  of  English  spelling  "  is 
no  longer  a  matter  for  argument ; "  whereupon  he  im- 
mediately sets  out  upon  an  argument  in  its  favor  which 
covers  twenty-four  large,  closely  printed  octavo  pnges. 
This  might  be  regarded  as  somewhat  inconsistent.  But 
what  if  it  be?  That  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  value  of  what  he  says,  or  injuriously  affect  his 
position.  For  in  spite  of  the  shallow  line  of  which 
so  many  are  eager  to  discover  the  origin,  and  which 
BO  many  more  are  fond  of  quoting,  consistency  is  not 
a  jewel ;  that  is,  it  is  not  so  absolutely  and  of  itself. 
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If  one  ai^ument  is  destructive  of  another  which  is 
used  by  the  same  person,  that  is  an  inconsistency 
which  is  of  moment.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  man's 
action  at  one  time  is  inconsistent  with  either  his  action 
or  his  words  at  another  neither  impeaches  the  honesty 
of  his  action  nor  impairs  the  value  of  his  opinion. 
Professor  Miiller  adds  to  his  former  remark  one  that 
seems  to  me  full  of  wisdom.  It  is  that  his  experience 
and  observation  of  life  has  convinced  him  that  ^'  noth- 
ing vexes  people  so  much,  and  hardens  them  in  their 
unbelief  and  in  their  resbtance  to  reforms,  as  undeni- 
able  facts  and  unanswerable  arguments,*'  and  that 
"  reforms  are  carried  by  time."  But  his  further  de- 
velopment of  the  same  notion  —  that  "  what  gener- 
ally prevails  in  the  end  are  not  logical  deductions, 
but  some  haphazard  and  frequently  irrational  mo- 
tives"—  seems  hardly  so  sound.  It  is  true  that 
logical  deductions  rarely  effect  reforms  ;  but  that  by 
which  they  are  effected  is  not  hap-hazard,  irrational 
motives,  but  a  change  in  the  moral  tone  and  in  the 
general  intellectual  perceptions  and  actions  of  man- 
kind. The  world  suddenly  wakes  up  and  sees  that 
what  was  true,  or  was  thought  true,  yesterday,  is  not 
true  to-day ;  that  what  was  tolerable  a  few  years  ago 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  now.  Reforms  are  made  possi- 
ble by  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
race.  Thus,  for  example,  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  in  possession  by  evil  spirits  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  passages  in  the  Bible  which  were  supposed  to 
make  a  belief  in  witches  and  in  possession  a  part  of 
an  orthodox  religious  creed  remained  unchanged ;  but 
men's  minds  had  changed,  and-,  notwithstanding  the 
passages  which  a  few  years  before  they  had  accepted 
as  authoritative,  they  began  to  reject  the  notion  of 
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witchcraft  as  ridiculous,  and  to  r^ard  the  hanging 
and  drowning  of  supposed  witches  as  not  only  cruel, 
but  absurd. 

Such  a  change  as  this,  however,  either  in  its  sud- 
denuess  or  its  independence  of  reason  or  authority,  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
we  shall  discard  the  present  method  of  writing  Eng- 
lish, which  is  the  gradual,  unconscious  growth  of 
almost  a  thousand  years,  and  adopt  a  new  one,  made 
for  us  out  of  band  on  the  spot,  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  speech  of  our  own  day.  For  this  is 
a  question  not  of  right  and  wrong;  nor  is  it  a  phil- 
osophical question,  or  one  in  any  way  of  morals,  or  of 
belief,  or  of  conduct.  It  does  not  concern  man's  rela- 
tions to  man  individually,  socially,  or  politically,  or  his 
intellectual  deyelopment,  or  the  present  or  the  future 
condition  of  what  he  calls  his  sonl,  which  are  the 
points  upon  which  reforms  are  carried  by  time.  It  is 
a  question  simply  of  convenience  in  the  use  of  a 
means  or  instrument,  upon  which  he  depends  daily 
for  the  communication  of  facts,  thoughts,  and  needs. 
Is  it  easier  and  better  for  him  to  take  the  written 
language  as  he  learned  it,  almost  unconsciously,  in 
bis  youth,  and  in  a  form  which  enables  him  to  com- 
mand all  its  literature  for  at  least  three  hundred  years 
back,  or  to  have  a  brand  new  alphabet,  and,  after  he 
has  learned  it,  to  write  down,  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity, not  words,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  but 
the  sounds  that  he  utters,  without  regard  to  any  other 
relation  of  speech  and  writing  whatever  ?  Is  it,  for 
example,  easier  and  better  for  all  of  us  who  are  more 
than  five  years  old  to  spell  thus :  years,  assaults, 
physiologists,  reason,  always,  nations,  weights,  exer- 
tions,   requires,    fixed   laws,   generations ;  or  thus : 
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tftrz^  asults^  fiziolojhU^  rizun^  olwez^  n^m^  wetSj 
ekzer/unz^  rikqmrz^  fikst  la^z^  jenerefunz  f  These 
words  (in  their  latter  form)  I  have  taken  almost  at 
hap-hazard  from  a  specimen  which  Professor  Miiller 
gives  of  phonetic  printing,  according  to  the  Pitman 
system,  the  one  which  he  advocates.^ 

Professor  Miiller  asks  any  intelligent  and  unprej- 
udiced reader  whether  he  could  not  read  and  write 
English  according  to  Pitman's  system,  after  a  few 
days*  practice,  with  perfect  ease.  It  may  be  at  once 
admitted  that  such  a  person  with  endeavor  in  good 
faith  could  do  so.  Indeed,  a  man  with  respectable 
powers  of  acquirement  could  in  half  an  hour  make 
very  considerable  progress  toward  mastering  English 
written  in  this  way,  and  with  a  few  weeks'  daily  prac- 
tice could  read  it,  and  possibly  even  write  it,  with 
correctness  and  ease.  A  man  who  could  not  do  that 
might  better  give  up  learning  anything,  except  by 
process  of  gradual  absorption.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  at  issue.  So  a  man  might  learn  with  equal 
ease,  and  in  no  longer  time,  to  write  down  the  sounds 
of  English  words  in  German  text  or  in  Greek  letters. 
The  question  rather  is  whether  the  whole  change  in- 
volved in  this  so-called  phonetic  reform  is,  all  things 
considered,  rational,  desirable,  feasible ;  and  notwith- 
standing Professor  Miiller's  declaration  and  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  besides,  this  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  a  matter  for  argument. 

To  see  what  the  whole  change  would  be^  it  is  nee- 

^  The  specimen  covers  more  than  half  an  octavo  page ;  but  I  coald  not 
)uote  from  it  a  single  sentence,  however  brief ,  for  the  lack  of  other  and 
strange  letters.  The  use  of  the  Greek  omega  and  epsilon,  and  the  old 
long  <,  enables  me  to  show  ver}"  nearly  the  characters  used  for  the  vowel 
sounds  of  allnnA  oi  pay^  and  for  the  mixed  consonantal  sound  {$h)  in  the 
middle  of  natifm. 
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essary  first  to  examine  Pitman's  phonetic  alphabet 
and  compare  it  with  our  own ;  and  before  doing  bo  I 
willingly  admit  that  this  alphabet  is  not  only  the 
beat  that  has  been  contriTed,  bnt  that  I  cannot  see  in 
it  room  fot  material  improrement.  It  is  given  thus 
in  Professor  Mailer's  paper. 

THE  PHONETIO  ALPHABBT. 
[The  phonetio  letters  in  the  first  and  second  col- 
umns are   pronounced  like  the  italic  letters  in  die 
third  column.] 


wieih 

B 

« 

wnathe 

8 

• 

Wcioni 

0 

i 

virion 

O 

I,  OU.  01, 

M  beard  in  by  arm,  now,  bqy. 

On  looking  at  this  aljdiabet  the  reader  who  has 
been   alarmed   at  the  words  phonetic  and  phonog- 
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raphy  may  be  surprised  at  the  few  changes  in  the 
force  of  letters  which  it  involves.  Of  the  consonants, 
py  by  dj  ty  jy  ky  Qyfy  V,  8,  Zy  971,  n,  ly  and  r,  fifteen  in  all, 
are  retained  with  their  long-recognized  values.  TT, 
y,  and  A  appear  also  with  their  values  unchanged. 
But  consonants  are  the  most  stable  elements  of  speech, 
both  in  the  mouth  and  upon  the  pen.  It  is  the  vowel, 
which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  language,  that  varies 
in  sound  from  generation  to  generation,  and  not  in- 
frequently within  a  generation ;  and  it  is  in  the  en- 
deavor to  define  and  fix  the  vowel  sounds  that  all  in- 
ventoi*s  of  phonetic  signs  make  the  greatest  changes, 
and  have  their  ingenuity  most  severely  tested.  Mr. 
Pitman's  alphabet  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  in  this  respect.  We  have  indeed  our  old  friends 
a,  6,  t,  0,  and  u;  but  the  sign  ^^a^'  is  restricted  to  the 
representation  of  one  sound,  and  that  is  neither  the 
English  name  sound  of  a  (ay)  nor  the  primal  sound 
for  which  it  originally  stood  (aA),  but  a  smaU,  mean, 
intermediate  sound,  —  that  in  am,  haty  and  pat,  '^  E  " 
is  likewise  assigned  and  restricted  to  the  obscure  sound 
in  ell ;  while  for  the  distinctive  English  sound  of  e 
(ee)y  as  in  eely  we  have  an  altogether  new  sign,  as  we 
have  one  almost  new,  a  kind  of  e,  to  express  our  Eng- 
ish  name  sound  of  a.  So  ^'o  "  is  deprived  of  its  birth- 
right, which  is  involved  in  its  very  name  iph)y  and  put 
off  with  the  miserable  semblance  of  it  that  there  is 
in  the  vowel  sound  of  on,  which  is  but  ah  compressed 
until  the  life  is  squeezed  out  of  it ;  while  for  the  real 
^^o"  we  have  b^  an  infuriated  Q  with  its  tail  in  the 
air,  in  a  rage  at  being  turned  in  its  proper  form  clean 
out  of  the  alphabet.  To  be  sure,  it  has  no  very  inde- 
perdent  place  there,  leaning,  as  it  does,  always  upon 
u.     But  still  an  alphabet  which  admits  a  sign  for 
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8ucb  compounds  as  the  consonantal  sounds  in  eteh,  is 
wreathe,  in  vicious,  and  in  vision  might  have  let  poor 
J  alone,  characteristically  leading  as  he  does  so  many 
(although  comparatively  few)  words  which  mark  the 
Latin  element  in  our  language.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  moat  intelligent  and  fair-minded  persons,  with 
a  moderate  sense  ot  the  ridiculous,  would  gladly  be 
saved  from  spelling  queen  kurin,  quack  kwak,  quart 
kw^rt,  queer  kwir,  and  quote  kubt,  to  which  we  should 
be  reduced  by  the  abolition  of  q  and  the  adoption  of 
the  other  phonetic  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitman 
and  advocated  by  Professor  Miiller. 

The  change  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  Pitman 
phonetic  alphabet,  or  any  other,  is  not  so  much  in  the 
value  of  individual  letters  aa  in  the  entire  structure 
of  written  English.  Thus,  for  example,  the  com- 
bination tck  is  stricken  out,  and  for  catch  we  have  kag, 
and,  as  ng  also  goes,  for  watching  waffip.  Jdoes  not 
lose  its  power,  but  the  combination  dg,  for  which  it 
is  substituted,  disappears,  and  for  edge  we  have  ej, 
and  for  knowledge  nolej  ;  our  youthful  spoon  victuals 
become  porij,  a  hedge  a  hej,  and  a  bridge  a  hrij.  And 
so,  with  the  disappearance  of  g  with  its  soft  sound  in 
favor  of  j,  aud  the  disuse  of  a  with  \\a  name  sound 
(for  it  is  the  sound  which  determines  the  sign  in  all 
cases),  we  shall  find  our  rage  rfj,  our  page  pej,  our 
stage  stej,  and  so  forth.  The  combinations  ci,  si,  and 
ti  will  also  disappear,  and  not  only  will  words  like 
vicious  and  vision  be  written  vi/uB  and  oijwn  ;  but  to 
relieve  the  contestants  at  spelling  bees  of  doubts  as 
to  sh  and  (i,  gracious  and  damnation  will  be  spelled 
gr^s  and  damnp/iin. 

A  great  and  a  very  important  dislocation  of  our 
written  speech  would  be  effected  by  the  making  or 
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thography  conform  to  every  change  produced  in  sound 
by  the  addition  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  by  inflection, 
and  by  the  change  of  accent.  Thus  clean  would  be 
written  AKn,  but  cleanly  not  klinli^  but  klenli ;  for 
nature  we  should  have  negur^  but  for  natural  nagurul ; 
for  create  kriety  but  for  creature  krigur  ;  produce  as  a 
verb  would  be  prbdf(9j  but  as  a  noun  prodtis,  I 
have  thus  but  slightly  indicated,  or  rather  .merely 
hinted  at,  the  sort  of  changes  which  would  be  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  phonetic  alphabet ;  being 
limited  not  only  by  the  space  which  I  can  give  to  this 
part  of  my  subject,  but  by  the  lack  of  the  phonetic 
type  which  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  point  would 
require. 

Another  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet and  system  of  spelling  would  appear  in  a  dimin- 
ished capacity  of  the  new  generation  to  enjoy  the 
literature  of  the  past  unless  it  were  reprinted  (hav- 
ing been  previously  all  rewritten)  in  the  new  Eng- 
lish. I  have  said  that  the  ability  to  read  English  as 
it  is  at  present  written  gives  a  command  of  the  litera- 
ture of  our  language  for  three  hundred  years  back. 
This  is  a  very  moderate  limit.  The  general  miscon- 
ception upon  this  point  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  English  literature  as  it  appears  in  books  of  past 
centuries  is  very  great.  We  have  to  get  past  the 
Elizabethan  period  before  the  slightest  difficulty  ap- 
pears. In  illustration  of  this  position  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  the  first  of  George  Gascoigne's  "  Good- 
morrow,"  as  it  was  printed  just  five  years  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  in  1575,  the  book  having  been 
the  first  that  came  to  my  hand,  and  the  poem  the 
one  to  which  the  book  opened  of  itself :  — 
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'*  Yoa  tbat  btue  >p«iit  the  silcM  nigbt 
In  aleepe  >nd  qaict  rest, 
Aod  kve  to  Mt  ths  chearfuU  lyght 

That  riutb  id  Ihe  East : 
Now  cleare  yonr  Toyc*,  now  chera  your  hut, 

Come  helpc  me  nowelo  Blag: 
Escb  willing  W7g;ht  coma  bears  a  part 
To  pnyu  the  beaaenly  King." 
This  is  a  fair  representation  of  our  language  as  it 
was  written  and  printed  three  hundred  years  ago,  be- 
fore Spenser  had  published  a  line,  and  while  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon  were  at  grammar  school.  I  shall 
not  insult  the  intelligence  of  any  matiure  reader  by 
asking  if  such  a  person  could  not  read  such  verses 
and  enjoy  them  without  hindrance  from  their  spell- 
ing, or  even  without  a  thought  about  it ;  but  I  will 
ask  if  any  child  old  enough  to  read  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  or  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  could  not  read  those 
verses  just  as  easily  as  he  could  read  a  paragraph  in 
to-day's  newspaper.  The  child  might  be  struck  and 
amused  by  three  or  four  superSuous  e's,  by  the  use  of 
u  for  V,  and  of  y  four  times  where  modern  orthc^ra- 
phy  requires  i  ;  but  these  slight  variations  from  the 
modern  style  of  spelling  would  be  no  hindrance  to  his 
enjoyment,  —  rather  from  their  quaintuess  a  help  and 
a  stimulus.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  child  or  the 
man  had  been  brought  up  on  the  phonetic  alphabet, 
and  had  seen  the  words  which  compose  those  lines 
always  written  thus :  — 

Tqltat  bav  spent  de  silent  n|l 

Id  slip  and  kwiet  rat. 
And  joi  tm  si  iti  i^rfal  lit 
aat  nzej  in  dl  1st : 
Now  klir  rqr  vais,  now  fir  TV  birt, 
Kim  help  mi  now  lui  slr|-. 
I4  vriilii)  w«  kim  hero  part 
Tin  prii  de  bevenii  Rig; 

and  if  he  had  learned  (as  he  would  have  learned) 
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that  those  sounds  could  be  indicated  only  by  those 
letters,  and  that  those  letters  could  have  those  sounds 
and  no  others,  what  would  be  his  capacity  for  read- 
ing  Gascoigne's  verses,  or  those  of  any  other  English 
poet  from  the  pre-Elizabethan  period  to  the  present  ? 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  letters  which  I  have  used 
are  mere  make-shifts,  only  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
Pitman's  phonetic  letters  as  the  types  at  my  com- 
mand will  allow,  is  of  no  moment.  For  the  purposes 
of  illustration  and  argument  one  strange  arbitrary 
sign  is  as  good  as  another.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  stanza  of  Gascoigne's  does  not 
present  this  part  of  the  case  in  so  strong  a  light  as 
might  be  thrown  upon  it,  because  it  has  an  unusual 
number  of  words  in  which  the  phonetic  alphabet 
makes  no  change. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  converse  of  this  view. 
Certain  lines  spoken  by  Hamlet  after  the  player 
leaves  him,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  second  act  of  the 
tragedy,  have  already  (Chapter  V.,  page  84)  been  pre- 
sented with  the  pronunciation  of  Shakespeare's  day 
represented  in  our  orthography.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  reader  the  passage  is  here  repeated :  — 

"  £et  eet  not  monsfroof  thot  tkeet  plajrer  hare^ 
Boot  ten  %fttc^y-<m^  ttn  a  dhramt  oipat^-y-on^ 
Coold  force  hees  aowl  so  to  hee$  own  consate, 
Thot  from  her  working  all  heet  veetage  warmM ; 
Tarei  ten  hee$  ayet ;  deetthraction  een  *8  aspect, 
A  broken  yoice,  and  hees  whole  foonction  shooting 
Weet  forms  to  heet  eonsate ;  and  all  for  noting,^* 

Assuming  this  pronunciation,  then,  as  Shake- 
speare's (from  which  even  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's 
view  it  differs  but  slightly),  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this  and  other  passages  upon  modem  readers 
if  they  had  been  written  in  a  phonetic  alphabet  the 

18 
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powers  of  wbicb  h<id  remained  without  change,  whila 
pronunciation  bad  changed,  as  it  must  (and  as  Pro- 
fesBor  Miilier  admits  that  it  would)  have  done  ? 
Shakespeare's  poetry  and  all  the  poetry  of  the  past 
would,  to  say  the  least,  have  lost  much  of  its  charm 
for  US.  It  would  be  in  a  certain  sense  ridiculous.  We 
could  not  read  it  without  laughing  at  its  antiquated 
and  what  would  seem  to  us  its  uncouth  sound ; 
whereas,  with  its  fixed  orthography,  its  beauty  re- 
mains fixed  hkewise.  The  printed  words  are  but  visi- 
ble %igns  which  call  up  their  vocal  counterparts,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  mode  of  vocalizing  diem.  The 
sign  (the  written  word)  remains  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  for  all  generutious,  and  each  generation 
gives  to  the  sign  the  sound  of  the  word  according  to 
the  fashion  of  its  own  period.  And  this  is  one  great 
value  of  a  fixed  or  very  slowly  changing  system  of 
spelling.  It  does  not  conform  to  the  floating  fashions 
of  pronunciation ;  and  it  thus  preserves  the  form  of 
literature  which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  in  the 
lapse  and  ruin  of  time. 

It  is  thus  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome.  Professor  Miilier,  with  his  usual  candor,  con- 
fesses that,  notwitbstauding  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  philologists  and  phonologists,  "  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  speak  with  anything  like  real 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  pronunciation  of  ancient 
languages  "  (and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  to 
mind  that  I  published  the  same  opinion  years  ago), 
but  we  can  Devertheleas  enjoy  their  literature,  includ- 
ing their  poetry ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
do  not  enjoy  it  the  more  because  we  are  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  strict  conformity  to  their  pronuncia- 
tion.    In  English,  accent   has  remained   nearly  the 
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same  for  centuries,  the  force  of  consonants  almost  ex- 
actly the  same;  and  the  consequence  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  variation  in  the  ephemeral  sound  of  the 
Towels,  the  rhythm  of  poetry  and  even  of  prose  re- 
mains unchanged  ;  and  it  is  certainly  protected  from 
the  degrading  effect  which  would  have  been  caused 
by  the  phonetic  spelling  and  printing  of  antiquated 
speech.  The  result  of  a  fixed  orthography  is  an  almost 
perennial  preservation  of  the  beauties  of  literature. 

Professor  Miiller  candidly  recognizes  the  one  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  phonetic 
system  of  spelling,  —  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  sounds 
which  are  to  be  phonetically  recorded.  Pronuncia- 
tion differs  so  much,  even  among  educated  speakers, 
as  to  render  unattainable  that  uniformity  and  abso- 
luteness in  phonetic  writing  without  which  it  is 
worthless  for  general  and  literary  purposes,  however 
valuable  it  might  be  to  philologists  as  a  record  of 
what  is  or  has  been,  with  which  facts  only  philology 
concerns  itself.  He  says  that  he  could  mention  the 
names  of  three  English  bishops^  "  one  of  whom  pro- 
nounced the  vowel  in  God  like  gaud,  another  like 
rod^  a  third  like  gad.^^  The  last  pronunciation,  he 
says,  "  would  probably  be  condemned  by  everybody." 
True ;  and  yet  it  was  once  the  elegant  pronunciation. 
A  remnant  of  it,  a  survivor,  appears  in  the  oath, 
**  'fore  gad,"  which  is  in  the  mouths  of  half  the  fine 
fellows  in  the  old  comedies.  "But  the  other  two 
pronunciations,"  he  adds,  "  would  remain  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authority,  and  therefore  retained  in 
phonetic  writing."  But  what  is  that  phonetic  writ- 
ing worth  which  gives  us  god  and  gaud  for  the  same 
word  ? 

Another  part  of  this  difficulty  is  the  variableness 
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in  the  perceptions  of  sound,  even  amtmg  professed 
phonologiBts.  They  do  not  agree  as  to  the  speech  of 
people  generally  ;  and  not  only  bo,  they  differ  as  to 
each  other's  speech,  and  are  even  anable  to  record 
their  own  with  satisfactory  accuracy.  Mr.  Ellis  gives 
in  phonetic  type  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  as 
it  is  written  by  another  distinguished  phonologiat,  and 
as  he  himself  would  read  it  aloud.  The  difference  is 
so  great  that  it  Beems  in  some  passages  to  be  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  —  languages  as  different  as  Italian 
and  Spanish. 

I  reproduce  here  one  verse  of  the  parable  (the 
second)  as  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  in  his  palseotype,  an 
elaborate  pboD<^raphic  alphabet  which  he  has  in- 
vented to  represent  accurately  all  known  vocal  sounds. 
The  first  example  was  written  out  by  Mr.  Bell ;  the 
second  by  Mr.  EUia  himself. 

Melvillb  Bell. 
.£nd  not  mEut  deiz  aah'ftxr  db^  jb'c^si  beu  gce'- 
dhvjd  aaI  ti^K-db«j  ahnd  tuk  Hhiz  dzhajnt  i'hntu 
ah  tai  ka'ntrt. 

Alexakbeb  J.  Ellis. 
^nd-ns't  me'nt  Aeez  aa.ft«  dha-js-qgs  sen  gss-dhBd 
aaI  tuge'dha  «n-tuk-iz  dzloo'ni  in-tu-«-fa&  ke-ntn*. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  this  one  verse  only 
three  words,  all,  took,  sod  to,  are  represented  in  both 
versions  as  having  the  same  sounds.  It  will  abo  be 
observed  by  those  who  look  closely  that,  according 
to  bis  own  record  of  his  own  speech,  the  former  pres- 
ident of  the  British  Philolc^cal  Society  does  not 
sound  the  letter  r  at  the  end  of  words  like  father, 
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younger^  and  together^  but  pronounces  them  faiha^ 
youngd^  and  to-getha.  Like  noteworthy  chai*acteris- 
tics  of  his  speech  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing additional  examples  of  the  difference  of  pronunci- 
ation between  gentlemen  who  are  themselves  eminent 
phonologists ;  they  are  the  last  with  which  I  shall 
afflict  my  long-suffering  reader.  The  phrase  to  be 
expressed  (for  I  forbear  giving  a  whole  sentence)  is 
the  following :  — 

^^The  written  and  printed  representation  of  the 
sounds  of  language." 

This  is  given  in  the  Ellis  palaBotype  as  its  sounds 

impress  themselves  upon  the  hearing  of  Mr.   Ellis, 

of  Professor  Haldeman,  of  Mr.  Sweet,   and  of  Mr. 

Smart.^ 

Mb.  AjjJsxanves,  J.  Elus. 

Dh«-ri-t'n  -en-pri-ntyd  re:prizent6e*sh«n  B-d-h«- 
88U*nz  iBv-lBaqwydzhsh. 

Pbofessob  S.  S.  Haldeman. 

Dhd  [n'tn  ynd  p[ruityd  [rep.<izentee'shyn  yy  dho 
sa'wndz  yv  heqgwidzh. 

Mb.  H.  Sweet. 

Dh'-rf'tn-'n-pri-'nted-rEipr'z'nteysh'n-'v-dh'  saeax)'- 
ndz-' v-lsB-  'qqgwedzh. 

Mb.  B.  H.  Smabt. 

Dha  rit'n  ond  pnnt'ed  repirizentee^ishon  ov  dho 
saaundz  ov  lasq^gwedzh. 

1  Mr.  Henxy  Sweet,  one  of  the  foremost  living  Anglo-Saxon  scholars, 
ia  the  author  of  the  Hiatory  ofEngUtk  Sounds^  and  wms  in  1876  president 
of  the  London  Philological  Society.  Mr.  Smart  I  liave  already  spoken  of ; 
and  Professor  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  needs  no 
intn)di]Ction  to  readers  who  are  at  all  interested  in  linguistic  studiea. 
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Here  again  xte  find  that  hardly  two  words  in  ten 
are  heard  alike  and  expressed  alike  by  four  of  the  moBt 
eminent  English  orthoepists  and  pbonologists.  Even 
the  in  its  short,  unemphatic  utLerance  is  expressed 
by  three  of  them  in  three  different  ways.  Behold, 
too,  their  labor  in  representation  and  their  travail  in 
bringing  forth  language,  and  see  the  uncertain  look  of 
both  thoee  words.  See  too  that  Mr.  Ellis,  according 
to  hifl  own  showing,  does  not  say  and  printed,  bat '» 
printid,  nor  of  the  sounds,  but  o'  M'  gouns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  impossibility  of  forming 
a  phonetic  system  of  spelling  needs  no  further  or 
clearer  illustratioQ  than  this.  For  if  even  Ellis  and 
Haldeman  and  Smart  cannot  agree  as  to  wliat  are 
the  sounds  of  words  and  what  are  the  characters 
proper  to  express  tbera,  when  they  have  a  system  of 
pbonotype  of  minute  exactness  made  to  their  hands, 
what  is  there  to  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  this 
direction  ? 

Professor  Mtiller  shows  at  some  length  that  the 
etymological  significance  of  our  present  spelling  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  change  which  would  give  us  ease  and 
certainty  in  the  use  of  signs  to  express  sounds.  He 
need  not,  I  think,  have  given  so  much  space  and  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  etymology 
of  words  as  indicated  by  their  spelling  is  interesting ; 
but  language  is  made  for  daily  use,  not  for  etymolo- 
gists and  philologists,  amateur  or  professional ;  and 
their  intellectual  pleasures  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  world's  convenience.  But  when 
Professor  Mijller,  like  other  eminent  philologists,  ad- 
vocates phonetic  spelling  because  of  the  scientific 
value  that  it  would  have  to  philologists  aa  a  phonetic 
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record  of  the  sounds  that  words  had  in  past  genera- 
tions, he  fails  to  see,  or  forgets  for  the  moment,  I 
think,  that  even  if  we  had  a  phonetic  spelling  in 
the  literature  of  the  past  we  should  not  know  what 
sounds  the  characters  were  meant  to  indicate.  And 
who  could  tell  a  hundred  years  hence  what  sound  any 
vowel  had  in  any  word  at  this  day,  except  by  a  pain- 
ful process  of  research,  examination  of  authorities, 
coUacion  of  rhymes,  and  the  like,  and  then  not  with 
certainty  ?  If  in  any  system  of  spelling  certain  let- 
ters are  omitted  which  appear  in  others,  we  may  at 
once  infer  that  those  letters  were  silent  —  on  the  lips 
of  the  person  who  did  not  write  them.  But  we  can 
infer  nothing  more ;  for  even  by  the  brief  examples 
given  above  we  see  that  letters  are  silent  in  the 
speech  or  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Ellis  which  are  uttered 
and  heard  by  Mr.  Smart,  and  by  almost  every  one, 
except  careless  and  slovenly  speakers. 

Even  when  great  care  has  been  taken,  as  by  the 
writers  of  past  generations  upon  English  orthoepy 
(and  within  the  last  three  hundred  years  they  have 
been  many),  it  is  almost  impossible,  I  shall  not  say 
to  see,  but  even  by  patient  study  to  discover,  what 
sounds  were  intended  by  certain  combinations  of  let- 
ters. No  part  of  Mr.  EUis*s  great  work  —  admirable 
for  its  vast  labor,  its  signal  ability,  and  its  candid 
spirit  —  is  more  instructive  by  way  of  warning,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  his  painful  endeavors  to  show  from 
the  writings  of  these  old  orthoepists  what  was  the 
pronunciation  of  their  day.  He  generally  fails  to  con- 
vince me  by  that  means,  as  he  has  failed  to  convince 
others,  admirers,  no  less  than  I,  and  no  more,  of  his 
ability  and  his  learning.^     We  are  to  pronounce  bull 

1  See  for  example  On  Early  Engluh  Pronundatum^  with  Etptdal 
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like  pull.  Yes ;  but  how  was  ptUl  pronounced  ?  like 
full,  or  like  dull?  Who  can  tell?  —  and  the  per- 
plexity Btretchea  back  into  remote  generationB.  And 
if  we  are  told  that  it  is  proposed  to  remove  this  doubt 
forever  by  giving  but  one  sound  to  the  combinatioD 
ti^J,  for  example,  the  reply  that  sweeps  that  aw&y  is, 
What  sound  will  you  give  to  ull,  and  what  sound  can 
you  fix  upon  it  ?  Mr.  Ellis  himfielf  has  declared  that 
the  pronunciation  of  certain  combinations  of  letters 
changes  suddenly,  and  therefore  vil,  if  it  had  the 
sound  that  it  has  in  hill  today,  might  in  ten  years 
have  the  Bound  which  it  also  to-day  has  in  dull,  in 
evil,  and  in  mvil.  The  inability  to  indicate  to  the 
mind's  ear  what  is  the  sound  intended  to  be  expressed 
by  certain  signs  or  letters  underlies  the  whole  diffi- 
culty about  phonetic  writing,  and  would  deprive  it  of 
historical  value  even  more  than  of  present  conven- 

Here  is  an  example  in  point  It  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Ellis  from  Edward  Coote's  "  English  Schoohnaater," 
4to,  1673.  Robert  and  John  are  instructing  us,  by 
way  of  dialogue,  in  the  niceties  of  English  speech  :  — 

Rob.  BqI,  Goodman  Taylor,  our  clerk,  when  I  went  to 
school  with  him,  taught  me  to  sound  these  voweb  \\a.Jrat», 
frem,  f rim,  from]  otherwise  than  (methinks)  you  do. 

Joh.  How  as  that  ? 

Sob,  I  remember  he  taught  me  these  syllables  thus :  for 
bad,  bed,  bid,  bod,  bud,  I  learned  to  say  bade,  bid,  bide,  bode, 
hide  ;  eonoding  a  bed  to  ly  upon  as  to  bid  or  command,  and 
bid  as  bid4,  long  as  in  aHde  ;  bud  of  a  tree  as  bude,  long 
like  rude  ;  for  these  three  vowels,  a,  i,-  u,  are  very  corruptly 
and  ignoraotly  taught  bj  many  onskilful  teachers,  which  is 

Jic/erMce  (D  CjiatKcr,  in  Oppaniion  to  Iht  ViturMmaiittainedbgifr.A.  J. 
EUit,  F.  R.  a.  By  Bichard  Ftucu  Wsrnioath,  D.  Ul.,  H.  A.,  Fellow  ol 
DniTtmty  College,  London. 
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the  cause  of  so  great  ignorance  of  the  true  writing  in  those 
that  want  the  Latin  tongue. 

Joh,  You  say  true  ;  for  so  did  my  dame  teach  me  to  pro- 
nounce ;  for  «a,  «0,  «i,  «o,  9Uy  to  say  «a,  «e6,  «t,  900y  sow^  as 
if  she  had  sent  me  to  see  her  sow,  whereas  se  should  be 
sounded  like  the  sea^  and  «u  as  to  sue  one  at  the  law. 

This  passage  refers  merely  to  the  pronunciation  of 
a,  «,  i,  0,  and  ti,  in  monosyllables,  not  longer  ago  than 
the  time  of  Dryden's  prime  ;  and  yet  what  can  be 
learned  from  it  ?  Even  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  noth- 
ing ;  for  he  says  of  it,  *'  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  discover ;  "  and  he  supposes  that  it 
must  refer  to  some  childish  school-boy  puzzle  ^'  like 
that  in  the  spelling  of  Sabakkuk.^^  But  I  cannot 
think  so;  for  the  serious  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
very  apparent,  and  he  makes  it  unmistakable  by 
this  foot-note :  ^^  Let  the  unskilful  teachers  take 
great  heed  of  this  fault,  and  let  some  good  scholars 
hear  their  children  pronounce  these  syllables."  And 
yet,  simple  as  the  matter  is,  all  that  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  convey  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  vowels 
had  in  his  day,  or  just  before  it,  sounds  different  from 
those  which  they  have  now.  I  think  that  his  mean- 
ing might  perhaps  be  discovered  by  careful  analysis 
and  comparison ;  but  none  the  less  does  the  result 
of  his  phonetic  effort  show  on  its  face  the  futility  of 
phonography  as  a  record  of  value  to  the  philologist. 
It  had  meaning  to  his  contemporaries, — to  some  of 
them,  perhaps  to  many ;  but  to  us  it  is  only  a  pho- 
netic puzzle,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  find  out 
if  we  can. 

Professor  Miiller,  like  the  other  advocates  of  a  pho- 
netic system  of  spelling,  insists  strongly  upon  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  our  present  orthography  is  learned, 
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and  the  sufferings  —  one  might  say,  from  the  way  in 
which  these  gentlemen  talk  about  it,  the  agonies  — 
that  children  undei^o  in  learning  to  read  and  write 
our  present  written  English.  This  subjeot  I  have 
considered  before ;  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  those 
great  dtfliculties  and  those  greut  agonies,  a»  peculiar 
to  tpelling,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see.  I  never 
knew  them  myself ;  nor  do  I  remember  them  in  any 
of  my  school- fellows.  There  were  difficulties  ;  but  so 
there  were  ditScultiea  in  learning  anything,  —  rather 
less  in  spelling  than  in  others.  I  know  of  letters 
written  by  boys  eight  or  nine  years  old  which  are 
quite  correctly  spelled  ;  and  I  repeat  that  with  an 
unusually  wide  I'ange  of  observatiou  for  many  years 
in  the  writing  of  persons  who  have  had  little  educa- 
tion—  none  rightly  ao  called  —  a  mistake  in  spelling 
is  the  rarest  error  I  have  observed.  We  learn  spell- 
ing quite  as  much  by  gradual  absorption  of  its  meth- 
ods as  by  teaching  and  the  iterative  practice  of  the 
school-room.  We  learn  to  spell  by  reading,  those 
who  read  much  being  generally  correct  spellers;  and 
the  result  of  my  observation  is  that  most  intelligent 
persons  of  average  education,  if  asked  to  spell  a  word 
that  they  had  never  seen  or  beard  before,  would  spell 
it  correctly.  Some  might  fail  ;  but  what  matter  if 
they  did?  Is  there  anything  so  very  grievous  in 
spelling  a  word  not  according  to  "the  dictionary"? 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is.  As  for  myself,  if  I  were 
caught  misspelling  a  word,  J  should  not  care  one 
drop  of  this  ink  with  which  I  am  writing;  and  in 
saying  this  I  am  not  pleading  for  my  own  errora,  for 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  never  misspelled 
a  word  since  I  was  old  enough  to  he  trusted  with  pen 
Eind  ink.     Rut  mauy  a  much  better  and  abler  man 
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has  done  so  ;  and  what  of  it  ?  I  cannot  see  that  this 
matter  of  spelling  is  worth  all  the  fuss  that  is  made 
about  it. 

In  any  case,  spelling  must  be  merely  arbitrary,  a 
matter  of  fashion  and  tacit  agreement.  A  sound  has 
no  real  relation  to  a  sign ;  and  we  may  as  well  have 
signs  for  words  (as  we  do  now)  as  signs  for  single 
sounds.  And  if  we  had  such  signs  for  single  sounds 
they  would  soon,  by  the  variableness  of  speech,  cease 
to  indicate  them,  and  would  stand  for  some  other 
sounds.  For,  as  Professor  Miiller  incidentally  ad- 
mits in  one  place,  this  dij£culty  is  ^^  inherent  in  the 
very  life  of  language ;  "  and,  as  he  justly  says  else- 
where, '^  writing  indicates,  but  does  not  paint,  sounds." 
In  these  admissions  he  has,  it  seems  to  me,  given  up 
the  very  cause  for  which  he  was  doing  battle. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

PHILOLOGISTS  AS  BEEOBMERS.      UB.  ELLtS's  QLOSSIO 
SPELLING. 

We  have  seen  (in  Chapter  X.)  how  long  ago  and 
how  very  early  in  the  history  of  our  language  men 
curious  aa  to  Bpelling  began  to  contrive  modes  of  pho- 
netic orthography,  and  how  continuous  such  efForts 
have  been  to  the  present  day.  Now,  however,  there 
is  a  phonetic-spelling  ^'  movement."  The  slender  suc- 
cession of  individual  reformers  through  centuries  is 
suddenly  in  one  generation  developed  into  a  band 
of  agitators,  somewhat  numerous,  and  in  some 
instances  highly  distinguished,  who  clamor  for  a 
change.  Just  so  a  rocket  rises  through  the  darkness 
in  a  thin  line  of  light  and  then  bursts  into  a  blaze  of 
stars ;  but  that  is  the  end  of  it ;  the  stars  pass  off  in 
smoke.  I  feel  very  sure  that,  bright  as  many  of 
the  names  are  which  now  illumine  it,  such  will  be 
the  end  of  spelling  reform.  But  of  the  numerous- 
ness  of  the  advocates  of  a  change  in  the  written 
form  of  English  I  had  only  an  imperfect  notion  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  various  printed  records  of  their 
doings,  which  have  been  kindly  sent  me  within  the 
last  year  or  two.  There  are  spelling-reform  asso- 
ciations, and  verily  they  have  "transactions,"  and, 
'faith,  they  print  'em ;  not  always,  however,  very 
intelligibly  to  the  general  eye  and  mind.  There  are 
writers  who  publish  in  magazines  each  bis  little  proj- 
ect for. changing  at  a  word,  and  by  law  or  by  gen- 
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eral  consent  —  sort  of  intellectual  mass-meeting  — 
the  outward  and  visible  form  of  a  language  which  is 
the  product  of  many  centuries  of  well-rooted  growth. 
There  are  conventions :  one  such  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia some  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  another  more 
recently  in  London.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association,  No.  1,  which  bears  the  ominous, 
and,  were  it  not  for  my  respect  for  individuals  con- 
nected with  it,  I  should  say  the  fitting,  date  of  April, 
1877,  opens  with  the  declaration :  "  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  language  has  there  been  so  much 
promise  of  a  reform  in  our  orthography  as  at  the 
present  time." 

These  facts  explain  to  me  the  interest  with  which 
I  have  learned,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  what 
I  have  written  upon  a  dry  subject,  and  it  seems  to 
me  almost  a  trivial,  is  read.  It  is  timely.  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  People  might  be  much  more  profitably 
employed  in  using,  or  even  in  studying,  the  language 
as  it  is,  than  in  the  attempt  to  change  its  written 
form ;  an  attempt  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  to  be  changed,  can  end  only  in  utter  failure. 
No  one  who  dreads  the  sudden  and  violent  disturb- 
ance of  the  visible  surface  of  our  language  and  its 
literature  need  regard  the  phonetic-spelling  move- 
ment with  any  apprehension  of  evil.  It  will  effect 
no  change  of  importance.  Changes  in  spelling  there 
will  be,  but  not  in  virtue  of  the  "  movement ; "  nor 
will  the  changes  be  those  for  which  the  reformers 
are  clamoring.  Our  alphabet  and  our  spelling  will 
surely  remain,  for  some  generations  at  least,  very 
much  what  they  have  been  for  centuries. 

The  advocates  of  a  destruction  of  the  present  writ- 
ten English  language  for  the  sake  of  phonetic  spell- 
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ing,  however,  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  public 
ineiat  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  emi- 
nent English  philologiats  are  favorers  of  a  reformed 
spelling  of  the  English  language.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  true.  It  is  certainly  true  that  nearly  all 
of  them  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
English  spelling  ;  but  of  a  consent  among  them  as  to 
what  reform  shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be  brought 
about,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  indications. 
Until  there  is  such  a  consent,  all  expression  of  dis- 
content and  crying  for  reform  is  very  much  like  the 
howling  of  wolves  against  a  storm ;  it  expresses  dis- 
content and  a  desire  of  change,  but  it  does  nothing 
more.  A  phonetic  reformer,'  who  makes  the  most 
of  the  "movement,"  has  nevertheless  recently  ad- 
mitted that  "  it  would  be  a  dangerous  error  to  sup- 
pose that,  after  all,  a  very  great  deal,  comparatively 
speaking,  has  been  gained." 

Now,  what  is  it  that  has  been  gained?  Merely 
that  certain  experts  and  specinliBts  in  language  — 
men  who  give  themselves  up  not  to  the  study  of  liter- 
ature nor  to  the  practice  of  writing  or  that  of  speak- 
ing, but  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  history  and 
structure  of  language —  have  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  a  phonetic  change  in  English  spelling.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fact  that  they  are  experts  and 
specialists  in  language  is  against  them  in  this  matter. 
Upon  questions  of  fact  in  the  history  of  language, 
upon  the  relations  of  languf^s  and  of  words,  upon 
the  indications  which  language  gives  of  the  connec- 
tion of  peoples  and  of  the  development  of  civilization, 
the  opinions  of  such  men,  are  to  be  received  with  def- 
1  Profeuor  Iioanabnr]',  in  Senitter't  Majame,  October  aod  IfoTamber 
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erence,  and  to  be  disputed  by  laymen  with  caution, 
if  at  all,  and  even  with  humility  ;  but  as  to  what  it 
is  best  for  us  English-speaking  and  English-writing 
people  to  do  with  our  mother  tongue,  our  household 
words,  our  mean  of  common  life  from  day  to  day, 
their  opinions  are  likely  to  be  worth  much  less  than 
those  of  the  mass  of  intelligent,  well-educated,  and 
thoughtful  people  who  have  not  made  the  study  of 
language  a  specialty. 

Specialists  and  experts  are  always  to  be  distrusted 
upon  practical  questions,  if  those  questions  are  con- 
nected with  their  specialty.  In  particular,  specialists 
in  language  come  to  look  upon  language  as  being 
chiefly  and  almost  entirely  a  subject  of  analysis,  of 
comparison,  of  historical  inquiry.  The  facts  that  it 
enables  the  three  living  generations  of  men  to  com- 
municate  daily  and  hourly  their  thoughts  and  wishes 
to  each  other,  and  that  by  it  they  are  also  enabled  to 
know  and  to  enjoy  the  thoughts  and  to  sympathize 
with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  generations  through  cent- 
uries past,  are  comparatively  little  regarded  by  them. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  connection  with  this 
view  of  their  case,  that  the  principal  reason  given  (if 
I  mistake  not)  by  almost  every  one  of  the  eminent 
specialists  in  language  who  has  entered  the  phonetic- 
reform  movement  for  his  cdntempt  of  the  present 
English  spelling  and  his  desire  for  a  phonetic  reform 
is  that  any  other  than  phonetic  spelling  conceals  ety- 
mology, does  not  record  the  history  of  speech,  and 
makes  philological  research  difficult.  That  this  is 
true,  in  a  measure,  no  one  who  has  given  any  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  historical  study  of  even  his 
own  language  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  But  what 
of  that  ?     Is  language  made  for  philologists,  or  are 
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philologiats  made  for  iB-ngaage?  What  is  it  to  ua 
who  wieh  to  read  the  letters  and  the  books  of  our 
frienda  and  neighbors,  of  our  fathers  and  our  grand- 
fathers and  our  great-great-grandfathers,  and  to  be 
intelligible  to  our  children  and  our  grandchildren, 
that  our  way  of  writing  is  not  what  the  philologist  of 
the  future  may  approve  ?  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  no  change  can  help  the  philol<^ist  of  the  present. 
The  past  is  fixed.  And  shall  we  write,  not  for  our 
own  convenience,  but  for  that  of  the  coming  philolo- 
gist ?  Shall  we  then  in  like  manner  ako  think,  not 
as  our  reason  and  our  instincts  lead  ue,  but  with  the 
metaphysician  of  the  future  in  our  eye ;  and  shall 
we  live,  not  according  to  our  own  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  some  great 
moral  anatomist  of  the  soul  hereafter  ? 

The  positions  taken  by  the  phonologiBtB  are  that 
English  orthography  cannot  be  mastered  without 
study,  and  that  it  is  no  guide  to  pronunciation.  The 
first  of  these  is  true,  and  it  ought  to  be  true ;  the  sec- 
ond is  not  tme  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  urged. 
"  Who,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pitman  ("  Fonetic  Nuz  "  Pit- 
man) at  the  London  spelling-reform  convention,  — 
"  who  could  spell  beauty  without  having  seen  it  writ- 
ten ?  "  To  which  the  reply  is,  first,  that,  although 
persons  wh(»e  notion  of  the  functions  of  letters  is 
limited  to  each  a  use  of  them  as  b  u  &u,  t  e  te,  bu-te^ 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  spell  beauty  without 
having  seen  it  written,  their  incapacity  is  of  very  lit- 
tle importance,  certainly  of  not  enough  to  justify  a 
disturbance  of  the  visible  structure  of  an  ancient  lan- 
guage and  a  great  literature.  Next,  that  hundreds 
out  of  every  thousand  could  spell  beauty  if  they  had 
first  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  structure   of 
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English  words ;  and  without  such  knowledge  of  any 
subject,  with  what  reason  is  a  man  expected  to  have 
any  mastery  of  it  ?  Mr.  Ellis  said,  if  not  on  this  oc- 
casion, at  another  time,  that  a  man  on  seeing  a  word 
written  does  not  know  how  to  pronounce  it  until 
he  is  told,  —  an  opinion  which  seems  to  me  quite 
wrong.  Under  the  condition  just  mentioned,  I  am 
sure,  from  observation  and  experiment,  that  nine  in- 
telligent men  out  of  ten  would  pronounce  correctly, 
at  sight,  an  English  word  that  they  had  never  met 
with  before.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extravagance 
of  specialists  who  have  gone  off  on  an  agitation. 

At  this  convention  Dr.  Gladstone  made  much  of 
the  point  that  differing  standards  prevail  in  differ- 
ent school  districts,  and  that  pupils  **are  plucked 
in  one  district  for  spelling  honor  with  the  u^  and  in 
another  for  spelling  it  without."  What  if  they  are  ? 
It  only  shows  the  pettiness  of  pedagoguery.  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  a  boy  or  a  man  spells 
hynor  or  honour  f  One  way  is  just  as  good  as  the 
other.  Both  spellings  have  support  in  etymology  and 
in  analogy.  The  question  is  merely  one  of  fashion 
and  of  convenience.  The  difference  is  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  This  sort  of  fussiness  justly  brings 
word-mongers  into  contempt. 

Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  M.  P.,  who  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  reformers,  sent  a  letter  to  the  convention,  in 
which  he  said  that  as  he  was  informed  that  there  are 
thirty-nine  sounds  in  the  language,  and  there  are  only 
twenty-four  letters,  he  thought  <^  that  fifteen  new 
letters  should  be  added,  so  that  there  be  a  letter  for 
-every  sound,  and  that  every  one  should  write  as  he 
speaks,^*  The  result,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passings 
would  be  striking  and  interesting,  if  not  altogether 
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lovely.  He  added  that  he  could  get  no  boya  to  read 
to  him  "  tolerably  ; "  they  "  have  no  idea  ofthe  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language."  His  only  remedy  for 
this  is  "  to  teach  all  the  thirty-nine  sounds  tt^ether 
with  the  letter  which  presents  each  of  them."  This 
last  is  amazing.  It  would  seem  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  general  intelligence  should  know  that  right 
pronunciation  of  a  language  is  not  learned  from  letters, 
but  from  daily  intercourse  with  those  who  speak  it 
well,  and  by  means  of  perceptions  naturally  fine  and 
highly  cultivated.  He  could  find  many  a  well-bred 
woman  who  had  had  very  little  education,  and  who 
never  gave  the  question  of  the  powers  of  letters  a 
thought,  whose  pronunciation  of  English  is  unexcep- 
tionalily  good,  and  who  could  read  to  him  much  bet- 
ter than  tolerably.  English  orthography  was  fixed 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  then  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  just  what  it  is  now.  But  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
that  ever  lived,  an  accomplished  and  successful  di- 
plomatist, an  elegant  man  of  society,  whose  English, 
we  may  be  sure,  was  as  fine  as  was  ever  spoken,  could 
not  spell.  A  lid  what  matter?  AVhat  had  his  spell- 
ing to  do  either  with  his  ability  and  his  accomplish- 
ments or  with  his  English  ?  I  am  informed  that  the 
late  Dr.  Nott,  the  distinguished  president  of  Union 
College,  spelled  so  badly  that  his  wife  had  to  correct 
all  his  manuscripts.  Unfashionable  spelling  may  be 
ruinous  to  dunces ;  but  it  is  of  Uttle  consequence  how 
a  clever  man  spelts,  especially  if  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  wife  or  a  careful  proof-reader. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  remark  made 
at  this  convention  came  from  the  Reverend  A.  H. 
Sayce,  of  Oxford,  an  eminent  philologist  and  Oriental 
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scholar,  who  first  took  the  chair.  He  objected  to 
English  spelling  that  it  '*  cultivated  an  unphilological 
habit  of  mind,"  —  a  criticism  not  less  than  amazing 
in  its  scope  and  purpose.  In  very  deed  it  is  true. 
And  what  could  be  more  deplorable  than  an  unphilo- 
logical habit  of  mind  among  the  millions  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  I  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  habit  of  Mr.  John  Bright's  mind  is  hopelessly 
unphilological.  Certain  it  is  that  John  Biinyan's 
was  so.  Indeed,  the  Bedford  tinker  was  so  deprav- 
edly  unphilological  that  he  spelled  one  well-known 
word  both  slough  and  »low.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  whether  philological  habits  of 
mind  would  have  improved  either  the  English  or  the 
deliveiy  of  John  Bright's  speeches,  or  the  style  of 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Could  there  be  better 
illustration  than  this  remark  of  the  unfitness  of  philo- 
logical specialists  to  deal  with  such  a  practical  ques- 
tion as  that  of  a  change  in  the  written  form  of  a  lan- 
guage and  a  literature  like  the  English  I 

Dr.  Gladstone  brought  before  his  fellow  philolo- 
gists a  subject  upon  which  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
t^ken  leave  of  facts  and  of  their  own  comnjjQn-sense. 
He  said  that  the  means  of  effecting  a  change  to  a 
new  system  of  spelling  "were  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,"  and  thereupon  Mr.  Ellis  proposed  the 
third  resolution :  "  That  as  no  change  would  be  ef- 
fectual unless  the  amended  spelling  were  accepted  by 
school  inspectors,  civil  service  examiners,  and  public 
departments  side  by  side  with  the  present  spelling, 
the  assistance  of  the  government  will  be  required." 

True,  indeed,  most  learned  and  most  candid  of  pho- 
nologists ;  but  there  is  yet  another  body  whose  aid  is 
of  incalculably  more  ioiportance,  and  without  which 
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the  assistance  of  the  goTernment  would  not  be  of  one- 
feather  power,  —  the  bulk  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple. '  It  is  for  them  that  books  and  newspapers  are 
printed,  and  not  for  philologists,  or  for  phonologista, 
or  for  others,  who,  being  neither  philologiste  nor  pho- 
nologists,  take  it  upon  themselTes  to  i^tate  a  spell- 
ing reform.  What  would  induce  the  publishers  of 
the  leading  journals  in  New  York  and  in  London  to 
make  the  reading  of  newspapers  difficult  to  the  three 
generations  —  old,  middle-^ed,  and  ^onng  —  whom 
tbey  address  daily  ?  What  would  induce  the  hun- 
dreds of  publisbei-s  of  millions  of  English  volnmea 
yearly  to  lay  phonetic  stumbling-blocks  and  phono- 
logical fun-provokers  along  every  line  of  every  page 
tbey  isaned  ?  If  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  them 
should  do  so,  they  would  merely  niin  themselves  and 
make  the  "  eternal  fortune "  of  the  hundredth  who 
did  not.  It  is  not  surprising  that  my  first  corre- 
spondent, heretofore  mentioned,  would  have  "  Con- 
gress finish  the  work  "  which  some  spelling  reformers 
had  begun;  but  even  Professor  March  announces, 
with  evident  expectations  of  success,  that  "  the  re- 
formers have  accordingly  proposed  to  add  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Philological  Association  whatever  can  be 
gained  by  government  sanction.  Tbey  petition  Con- 
gress to  move  for  a  joint  commission  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  to  report  upon  the  amendments." ' 
This  is  midsummer  madness.  In  the  first  place,  Con- 
gress has  no  power,  no  right,  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  question  d  language  or  of  school  instruction. 
Any  law  having  such  a  purpose  would  be  unconstita- 
tionsl  and  void.  Nor  has  Congress  the  power  even 
to  appoint  such  a  commission  as  that  proposed.  If 
1  PriuetUm  Saritv,  Juiuuj,  1880. 
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uhe  State  of  Louisiana  should  choose  to  pass  its  stat- 
utes in  the  French  language,  and  to  have  that  lan- 
guage spoken  in  its  courts  and  taught  in  its  schools, 
if  California  should  do  the  same  as  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, if  Colorado  should  in  like  manner  adopt  the 
vernacular  of  the  Utes,  and  if  New  York  should  re- 
turn to  the  language  of  New  Amsterdam,  they  would 
have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  Congress  has  not  the 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  them  nay,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  appropriate  a  dollar  of  their  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  English  language,  or  of  any  other. 
But  if  Congress  had  the  general  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment in  this  matter,  they  both  together  would  be  as 
powerless  as  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  Con- 
gress may,  if  it  pleases,  decree  that  all  pleadings  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  in  Norman  French, 
as  Parliament  may  decree  that  the  royal  assent  to  a 
bill,  instead  of  being  announced  as  La  Heine  le  vulty 
shall  be.  The  Queen  wills  it.  But  as  to  affecting  the 
way  in  which  one  man  writes  for  another  to  read,  all 
the  Congresses  and  Parliaments  and  conventions  that 
were  ever  convoked  would  be  as  powerless  as  a  boy 
whistling  against  the  north  wind.  True,  the  boy's 
whistle  has  some  power,  and  so  have  conventions  ;  but 
as  in  the  former  case  no  very  great  change  is  made 
in  the  course  or  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  so  in  the 
latter  the  progress  of  the  language  would  continue  in 
its  normal  lines,  quite  unaffected  by  anything  in  the 
form  of  "  whereas,"  "  resolved,"  or  "  be  it  enacted." 
Congress  and  Parliament  can  give  laws  to  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples ;  but  they  cannot  give 
laws  to  the  language^  even  the  written  language,  of 
those  peoples.  Such  laws  are  formed  by  the  imde- 
Uberate  and  almost  unconscious  action,  and  settled  by 
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the  unexpresBed  aesent,  of  those  peojjIeB  themselves, 
—  guided  Bomewliat,  but  not  controlled,  as  to  uni- 
formity in  public  spelling  by  printers  and  proof-read- 

Reform  in  other  matters  ia  possible  by  law,  or  by 
individual  or  concerted  action.  Abuses  may  be  thus 
done  away  with,  old  things  set  aside  for  better  new 
ones,  the  viglit  of  one  day  be  made  by  statute  law 
the  Clime  of  the  next.  Not  so  with  language  in  any 
of  its  departments.  Some  of  the  spelling  reformers 
speak  of  change  in  this  matter  as  if  it  were  like 
change  in  any  other,  —  most  vainly  and  ignorjintly. 
You  may  pull  down  the  house  that  covers  your  own 
head,  if  vou  like,  and  live  rooficss  and  hearthless  until 
you  can  build  yon  another  and  a  better  ;  but  you  can- 
not by  law  or  any  other  force  make  the  language 
spoken  by  a  people  with  a  past  different  to-morrow, 
or  next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next  year,  from  what 
it  is  to-day.  And  were  this  possible.  Congress  is  the 
very  last  body  to  whom  the  power  to  do  it  should  be 
committtd. 

The  phonologists  and  philologists,  notwithstanding 
their  single-eyed  devotion  to  their  specialty,  have 
come  at  last  to  the  perception  that  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  phonetic  spelling  of  Englifh,  or  anything 
like  it,  "  will  not  do."  A  phonetic  English  orthog- 
raphy would  bring  in  chaos,  and  put  at  once  a  stop  to 
reading  books  and  to  communication  by  writing.  Of 
all  these  specialists,  Mr,  Ellis  is  the  most  experienced, 
the  most  learned  in  phonoli^y,  and,  it  would  seem, 
the  most  under  the  guidance  of  common-sense.  He 
haa  invented  and  proposed  for  adoption  a  transition 
spelling,  by  which  the  passage  from  the  ortliographio 
English  of  to-day  to  the  pbonogiaphic  English  of  the 
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future  shall  be  made  easy.  Others  have  made  like 
endeavor;  but  there  being  a  necessary  similarity 
among  all  such  schemes,  and  his  being  likely  to  be 
the  best,  it  may  well  be  accepted  and  considered  as 
a  representative  of  them  all.  Moreover,  he  has  ac- 
companied it  with  some  remarks  which  are  of  great 
signilicance  and  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  Ellis  calls  his  scheme  of  transition  spelling 
"  glossic,"  and  he  has  set  it  forth  in  a  paper  which 
was  read  before  the  British  Philological  Society,  and 
which  he  has  since  issued  for  private  circulation. 
The  title  of  that  work,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two 
pages,  as  it  is  printed  upon  the  title-page,  is  worth 
quoting  at  full  length.     It  is  :  — 

"On  Glosik,  a  new  sistem  ov  Ingglish  speling,  proa- 
poa-zd  faur  konkur-ent  eus,  in  aurder  too  remedi  dhi  di- 
fek-ts  withou-t  ditrak-ting  from  dhi  valeu  ov  our  prezent 
aurthog-rafi.  Bei  Aleksaander  Jon  EHs,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A., 
&s.,  author  ov  *  Erli  Ingglish  Proanunsiai-shen/  &s.  Ree- 
printed  faur  preivet  serkeula-shen  from  dhi  transakshens  ov 
dhi  Filoaloj-ikel  Soasei-iti  for  1876." 

This  method  of  writing  Mr.  Ellis  calls  "glossic," 
that  is,  according  to  the  tongue,  in  opposition  to 
"nomic,"  the  name  which  he  gives  to  the  conven- 
tional writing  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years  with  few  and  slowly  made  chang*»s. 
He  wrote  (that  is,  composed)  this  very  able  ])aper 
in  the  glossic  spelling,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  found 
that  spelling  no  check  upon  the  flow  of  his  thoughts. 
This  fact  has  some  value,  but  not  much  ;  because  Mr. 
Ellis  has  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  and  more  in 
phonetic  studies  and  experiments,  and  what  would  be 
easy  to  him  might  be  impossible  to  others.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  almost  any  intelligent  and  educated 
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person  can  read  this  glosaic  writing  with  little  trouble 
after  some  study.  But  this  fact  is  also  of  small  im- 
portatace,  because  we  can  any  of  us  as  easily  read 
and  understaDd  a  letter  misspelled  from  beginning  to 
end.  We  can  read  "  Josh  Billings,"  and  are  some-' 
times  not  unable  to  laugh  at  him,  if  not  always  with 
him. 

Mr.  Ellis  proposes  his  glossic  writing,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  only  as  a  transition  from  the  present 
spelling  to  a  more  perfect  one,  —  "a  transiteri  in- 
strooment,"  as  be  calls  it.  With  all  his  earnest  ad- 
vocacy of  reform  in  spelling,  be  does  not  underrate 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  change.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  too  great  for  that.  He,  an 
accomplished  linguist  and  philologist, — facile  prin- 
cep»  of  English  phonologists,  —  does  not  say,  "  With 
the  simplest  form  for  a  letter,  and  a  letter  for  each 
sound  in  the  language,  there  b  no  need  of  further 
theory ;  what  we  want  is  action,"  as  so  many  others 
do.  Of  such  reformers,  and  of  such  crass  iconoclasm, 
he  gives  an  opinion  which  I  shall  render  into  com- 
mon English  writing :  — 

"There  are  many  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America  who  have  crude  notions  on  the  Eubject,  and  of 
these  the  least  informed  would  probably  be  ready  with  cut- 
and-dried  Bystems.  But  there  are  perhaps  not  twenty  muu 
in  the  world  capable  of  initiating  or  discussing  any  scheme 
of  universal  writing.  [True  phonetic  writing  is,  of  course, 
of  universal  application.]  As  r^ards  myself,  I  can  only 
say  that  when,  in  times  past,  I  imagined  I  could  construct 
Buch  an  alphabet,  I  was  very  ignorant  of  what  it  had  (o  ef- 
fect, and  that  I  have  only  some  faint  glimmerings  even  yet 
As  soon  as  I  come  out  of  the  friendly  obscurity  of  the  study 
into  the  broad  daylight  of  practical  application,  I  feel  how 
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little  I  have  yet  learned,  and  how  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complisfaed.  Mj  glossic  writing,  therefore  [his  last  expe- 
dient], even  in  its  most  developed  form,  is  but  a  transitory 

instrument,  a  tool  to  be  hereafter  discarded Even 

for  English  I  regard  it  as  a  mere  auxiliary  scheme,  worth 
trial,  of  educational  and  social  as  well  as  literary  and  phil- 
ological value ;  quite  as  good,  certainly,  as  our  present  or- 
thography, and  in  many  respects  far  superior  to  it,  but  not 
intended  to  supersede  that  orthography  in  which  are  em- 
balmed the  treasures  of  English  thought." 

Thus,  frankly,  modestly,  cautiously,  speaks  the  great- 
est master  of  English  phonology  that  has  ever  lived. 
He,  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study,  leaves  to 
others  the  production  of  their  cut-and-dried  systems. 
He  confesses  that  his  former  notions  on  the  subject 
were  vain  imaginations.  He  has  found  that  before 
the  test  of  practical  application  elaborated  systems  of 
reformed  writing  with  brand  new  alphabets  —  "a  let- 
ter for  every  sound  "  —  crumble  up  into  literary  dust 
and  ashes.  He  knows  that  there  are  hardly  twenty 
men  in  the  world  capable  even  of  discussing  the  for- 
mation of  a  scheme  of  phonetic  writing.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  able  to  see,  although  imperfectly,  and  by 
a  mere  glance  as  it  were,  when  the  vastness  of  the 
subject  is  considered,  why  it  is  that  such  a  reform  as 
would  effect  the  proposed  change  is  so  very  difficult 
as  to  be  practically  impossible. 

Mr.  Ellis  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  glossic 
writing  ^^  the  ordinary  letters  should  be  used  as  far  as 
possible  in  their  most  ordinary  adopted  senses,  so 
that  a  passage  written  in  glossic,  when  only  represent- 
ing  such  sounds  as  are  acknowledged  in  received  pro- 
nunciation, should  be  immediately  intelligible  to  a 
^omic  reader  without  instruction."     This  view  of  the 
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caae  will  commeiiJ  itself  to  all  tliose  who  have  not  n 
patent  rejidy-inade  ayatem  of  forty-two  letters,  more 
or  leas,  for  forty-two  sounds,  more  or  less.  Then  comes 
the  sec-ond  retjuisite,  wliicliia  this:  "The  glosaic  should 
indicate  the  precise  souud  of  every  word,  wiihout  aia- 
bigiiity,  mid  without  reference  to  anything  but  the 
sound,  so  th:tt  sound  and  symbol  sliould  be  median- 
ically  convertible."  Yes,  surely;  but  what  sound? 
This  difficnity  liaa  been  discussed  before;  but  I  think 
that  it  may  be  advantageously  shown  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Ellis  himself  that  to  indicate  the  precise 
sound  of  every  word  without  ambiguity  is  quite  im- 
possible, consistently  with  that  certainty,  uniformity, 
and  e:ise  of  spelling  without  the  attainment  of  wliicli 
the  reform  in  question  would  fail  utterly  in  the  ferj 
purpose  for  which  it  is  agitated.  For,  if  we  am  but 
approximate,  we  may  as  WfU  use  one  approximation 
as  another;  and  when  one  is  established  as  the  means 
of  communication  between  three  living  generations, 
and  in  it  are  "  embalmed  the  Ir^-asuiis  of  English 
thought,"  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  question  as  to 
choice. 

Passing  by  a  process  of  reform  which  compels  such 
spelling  as  auldhoa  for  although,  aein  for  siyn,  ekair- 
kroa  for  scarecrow,  euzejez  for  usages,  moesyeo  for 
monsieur,  and  sheovnalyai  for  chevalier,  although  the 
hard  necessity  of  such  cruel  and  ludicrous  distortion 
is  not  without  importance,  let  us  look  at  Mr,  Ellis's 
glossic  spelling  of  some  words,  with  an  eye  not  to  its 
desirability  or  priieticability  for  general  adoption,  but 
as  indicative  of  the  sound  which  he  gives  to  those 
words,  or  rather,  as  I  venture  to  say,  thinks  that  ha 
gives  to  them.  I  find  these  spellings  of  words  which 
a  little  examination  will  unravel :  proanuaaiaishen, 
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akwizuhen^  komeunikaishen^  aaoashiaishenz,  kwestyen^ 
syjestyen^  difikelt^  praktikel^  edeukaishenel.  Accord- 
ing, then,  to  his  own  record  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ellis,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  late  president 
of  the  British  Philological  Society,  etc.,  gives  to  the 
syllable  spelled  tion  the  sound  of  shen^  to  that  spelled 
ult  the  sound  of  elt^  to  that  spelled  al  the  sound  of  ely 
and  he  pronounces  8ugge%t  sujest.  Now,  with  high 
personal  regard  for  him,  in  addition  to  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  his  authority  in  phonetics,  I  believe  no  such 
thing.  I  have  talked  with  him,  and  at  one  time  for 
hours  together,  observing  his  speech  closely,  as  I  found 
afterward  he  did  mine,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  does 
not  pronounce  as  he  says  he  does,  but  that  he  gives 
to  the  syllable  tion  el  sound  not  clearly  expressible 
with  letters,  but  something  between  short  and  shun; 
that  in  difficult  he  gives  the  last  syllable  the  sound  of 
cult^  but  very  shortly  and  lightly  ;  and  that  in  prac- 
tical and  educational  his  sound  of  the  last  syllable  is 
a  very  short  and  light  al,  which  is  something  like  le 
in  the  last  syllable  of  simple,  but  is  not  elj  his  speech 
following  in  this  respect  the  usage  of  educated  peo- 
ple. What  his  pronunciation  of  suggest  is  I  shall  not 
venture  to  say ;  but  I  should  almost  as  soon  expect  to 
hear  him  say  susseed  for  suc-seed  as  sujjest  for  sug- 
jest. 

This  discrepancy  between  his  appreciation  of  his 
own  speech  and  the  appreciation  of  it  by  another  ob- 
servant person  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  him  and  to  me.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  (page  180)  what  discrepancy  there  was 
between  him  and  another  eminent  phonologist,  Mr. 
Bell,  as  to  the  way  in  which  each  of  them  pronounced 
so  simple  a  word  as  man. 
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Perfect  frankness  and  boldness  in  facing  difficulty 
are  marked  traits  in  Mr.  Ellis  as  a  philologist,  and  I 
believe  as  a  man  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  Burprising 
to  hear  from  him  the  following  confessions,  which, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
facts,  are  of  great  significance.  They  are  from  a  foot- 
note in  his  "  Glossic :"  "  Even  among  highly-educated 
Englishmen  marked  yarieties  of  pronunciation  exist. 
....  Hence  professional  ortboepists  have  endeav- 
ored to  determine  what  pronunciations  are  correct, 
but  they  do  not  agree  among  tkem»elve»,  and  they  have 
vainly  striven  after  prineiplet."  The  italic  emphasis 
is  mine.  This  life-long  advocate  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing, or  I  should  rather  say  this  honest  seeker  after  a 
phonetic  system,  then  makes  the  following  remarka- 
ble admission :  "  Any  system  of  notation  for  sounds 
should  enable  us  to  represent  all  the  prevalent  vari- 
eties, and  each  person  should  write  what  he  thinks 
best."  That  this  does  not  apply  to  glossic  writing  as 
a  mere  record  for  phonetic  purposes  is  made  certain 
by  his  subsequent  reference  to  his  own  glossic  writ- 
ing of  nature,  failure,  and  verdure,  —  naiteur,faileur, 
and  verdeur,  —  which  he  says  "  many  might  write 
naicher,  failyer,  and  verjer.  Or,"  he  adds,  "writers 
might  even  object  to  the  use  of  r  at  all  after  aa,  au, 
u,  and  write  naichu,  failyu,  Wrju,  as  well  as  deeu, 
paat,  laud,  klaak,  for  "  —  what  does  the  reader  think  ? 
—  "for  deer,  part,  lord,  and  clerk."  He  does  not 
shirk  the  consequences,  but  adds,  "  And  they  onght 
to  do  BO,  if  they  speak  so.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  usages,  although  stigmatized  now,  should  not 
become  fashionable  a  century  hence."  The  history 
of  our  language  shows  that  the  truth  of  this  admis- 
sion cannot  be  disputed ;   and  after  this  somewhat 
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amazing  indication  of  the  approach  to  ease  and  uni- 
formity of  spelling  attainable  by  the  phonetic  road 
on  the  part  of  its  oldest  and  ablest  seeker  and  advo- 
cate, I  think  that  we  may  drop  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    INVENTION    OP    PRINTING :  ITS    EFFECT   UPON 

ENGLISH   SPEIJ.ING. 

Some  reasons  have  lately  been  given  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  English  orthography,  and  some  to 
justify  its  extinction,  which  I  have  not  thus  far  had 
occasion  to  consider,  but  which  are  not  less  important 
or  less  interesting  than  those  which  have  already 
been  remarked  upon.^  These  I  shall  examine  in  the 
present  chapter  and  in  those  which  follow  it  in  the 
present  division  of  this  book. 

First  as  to  the  origin  of  English  orthography :  one 
of  the  great  causes,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  that 
dreadful  condition  of  English  spelling  over  which  the 
phonetists  weep  and  wail  and  wring  their  philolog- 
ical hands,  they  find  in  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing  into  England.  As  to  tiiis,  it  is  said,  "  The 
importance  of  its  influence  in  this  respect  cannot 
well  be  overstated.  Any  confusion  which  might  be- 
fore have  existed  in  spelling  became  from  this  time 
worse  confounded.  Upon  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing, English  orthography  entered  into  that  realm  of 
Chaos  and  old  Night  in  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
floundering."  My  observation  has  led  me  to  an  en- 
tirely different  conclusion,  which  is  that  at  first 
printing  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  English  spell- 
ing, and  that  the  influence  which  the  printing-office 

^  See  the  papers  in  Scribner't  Magazine^  mentioned  before. 
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very  gradually  exerted  upon  spelling  during  the 
progiess  of  centuries  was  toward  regularity  and  uni- 
formity. Early  printing  is  more  regular  in  its  or- 
thography than  contemporary  manuscript  is,  and  the 
printing-oflBce  slowly  and  gradually  (if  that  may 
be  called  gradual  which  is  irregular  and  fitful  in 
its  course)  brought  about  the  present  orthography, 
which  has  at  least  this  value,  that  it  is  common  to  all 
the  millions  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  If  any 
student  of  language  who  has  imbibed  this  notion 
about  the  baneful  influence  of  printing  upon  spelling 
will  do  as  I  have  done,  and  compare  a  very  early 
printed  book  —  for  example,  Caxton's  •'  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Cliesse,"  or  "  Dictes  and  Sayengis  of 
the  Philosophirs,"  fao-sirailes  of  which  are  accessible 
—  with  contemporary  manuscript  or  its  typographical 
equivalent,  say  the  *'  Paston  Letters  "  from  No.  700 
downward,  he  will  find  so  much  less  irregularity  in 
the  printer's  work  than  in  the  writer's,  and  on  fur- 
ther research  of  the  same  kind  he  will  find  that 
irregularity  diminish  so  much  more  perceptibly  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter,  that  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  see  reason  to  modify,  if  not  entirely  to  change, 
his  opinion.  For  example,  in  one  single  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Edmund  Paston  (No.  933,  A.  D.  1492), 
wife  is  spelled  first  wyveffe^  then  wyve^  tl^n  wyffe^ 
and  finally  wyffve  ;  but  good  Margaret  Paston,  writ- 
ing to  her  husband,  subscribes  herself,  "  Your  yf^  M. 
P."  (No.  809,  A.  D.  1477).  The  good  lady  (who  for 
her  true  womanliness  and  perfect  wifehood  deserves 
a  biography)  was  phonetic  with  a  vengeance.  Now 
the  variation  and  irregularity  exhibited  in  these 
words  is  characteristic  of  this  correspondence,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  examination,  that,  great 
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as  are  the  irregularities  of  Bpelling  in  English  books 
printed  at  that  time,  they  are  less  than  those  of  exisU 
JDg  English  manuscripts  contemporary  with  them, 
and  that  the  like  relation  of  writing  and  printing 
prevails  through  the  subsequent  two  centuries,  at  the 
close  of  which  English  spelling  became  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes  what  it  is  now. 

It  is  also  not  uncommonly  believed  by  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  ansiety  on  the  subject  of  English 
spelling,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  them, 
that  its  old-time  irregularities,  from  which  the  prints 
era  selected  the  forms  which  were  finally  adopted 
for  general  use,  represented  in  most  cases  actual  dif- 
ferences of  pronunciation.  And  the  notion  is  plaus- 
ible, —  one  of  those  that  we  call  natural.  But  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  not  be^  to  he  confronted  with  the 
facts.  It  ignores  the  (act,  among  others,  that  the 
same  writer  at  the  same  time  spelled  a  word  in  vari- 
ous ways.  For  example,  did  Edmund  Paston,  in  the 
letter  cit«d  above,  indicate  by  his  spelling  four  diFFer- 
ent  ways  of  pronouncing  wife  f  Did  Margaret  Pas- 
ton,  writing  to  her  husband  (No.  529,  September  27, 
1459),  indicate  a  difference  of  pronunciation  by  writ- 
ing fellowship  ftleschipp  in  one  line  and  felechyp  a 
few  lines  below,  by  spelling  iheriff  ichreve^  and  a  few 
lines  after  »chryf;  and  must  we  believe  that  she  pro- 
nounced »hall  in  three  different  ways  in  the  coui-se 
of  Eve  minutes,  because  within  little  more  than  as 
many  lines  she  spells  it  chatle,  choulle,  and  cholltf 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  same  writer  in  long- 
past  days  spelling  ded,  dedde,  and  dead,  or  did  and 
dyddty  within  a  few  lines ;  and  in  the  first  act  of 
"Hamlet"  the  following  variations  in  spelling  ap- 
pear in  the  old  copies  :  chapet  ekapet,  tolemh  tolemne. 
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season  ceasen^  cliff  cle^'f^  art u re  orttrti  (urteiy),  >//i- 
nows  sinnews.  The  old  copies  of  Chaucer  present 
saw  in  a  doaen  different  bat  contemporary  spellings: 
sawh^  sauh^  sawhe^  saugh^  sagh^  say^  seigh^  segh^  8t^A, 
sihe^  sy^  sie ;  and  there  are  yet  others.  The  often- 
used  monosyllable  been  appears  in  all  the  following 
different  forms  in  books  printed  in  London  within 
twenty-five  years  of  each  other,  and  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period :  (en,  bene^  been^  beene^  bin^  bine^  byn^ 
byney  bynne.^ 

^  In  illostratioD  of  some  of  these  irregularities  and  apparent  inconsist- 
enciee  in  the  same  writer,  or  in  co-working  writers,  see  the  following 
examples:  — 

*'  What,  lingering  still 
About  this  paltry  town.    Hadst  thou  bin  rulde 
By  my  advice,  thou  hadst  at  this  time  6efi« 
A  gallant  courtyer." 

(Chapman,  All  Fooles,  A.  D.  1605,  page  156,  ed.  1873.) 

[Within  a  few  lines.]  *'My  wings  would  have  6eefi  dipt  ....  You  and 

I  have  bin  the  best  benefactors  to  the  ragged  regiment  of  poets I 

believe  there  hath  bin  more  impressions  of  several  1  kinds  of  lamentable 

ballads,  etc I  am  sure  I  know  not  so,  for  had  not  my  wings  bttn^ 

long.''    (Times  Alterations,  1641,  Apud  Wallington,  II.,  836.) 

"  These  two  bred  this  unknowne  offence 
I  wo'd  they  had  ^'»€.** 

(Wit  Restored,  1658,  page  147.) 
**  Had  he  6eefie  thee  or  of  they  fatal  tribe.*' 

(The  same,  page  183.) 
*'  'T  had  bin  enough  for  that  poor  virgin's  sonne 
That  was  incarnate.'' 

(Tlie  same,  page  186.) 
'*  I  wish  the  world  had  not  this  pamphlet  scene. 
Or  having  view'd  it,  it  had  faulty  6eefi." 

(The  same,  page  267.) 
Wallis,  the  Oxford  professor,  says  that  the  present  pronunciation  of  A ii 
was  not  tolerated  by  good  speakers  in  1653,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of 
bin  for  6een,  although  both  were  sometimes  heard.  He  says  (translating 
him)  that  we  hear  "Am  for  httt  by  the  same  error  by  which  sometimes,  or 
rarely  (*  nonnunquam^\  we  hear  hin  for  6een,  both  of  which  are  against  the 
analogy  of  the  language. ' '  This  shows,  not  that  the  spell ing  bin  represen  ted 
a  sound  rhyming  with  our  kin  and  lAifi,  but  that  that  spelling  represented 
the  vowel  sound  of  ee,  which  made  bin  rhyme  with  our  ieeii,  and  that  the 

15 
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Such  variationa  in  spelling  are  not  ri?coi'ds  of  dif- 
ferences in  pronunciation;  tliey  are  merely  evidence 
of  a  prevailing  irregularity,  the  consequence  of  cai'e- 
lessneas  and  uncertainty.  But  although  tlie  opinion 
that  these  differences  in  the  written  signs  of  words 
have  any  phonetic  signification  seems  to  me  entirely 
untenable,  this  is  true:  that  vnriiitions  in  spelling, 
when  they  are  found  in  the  manuscript  of  writers 
living  in  various  parte  of  England,  are  generally  rec- 
ords of  dialectic  variations  in  speech. 

Dialectic  variations  are,  however,  not  those  which 
the  holders  of  the  opinion  just  referred  to  have  in 
mind.  For  example,  a  recent  advocate  of  phonetic 
reform  anys,  "  The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  ancient  > 
spelling  wiis  that  it  made  an  effort  to  represent  the 
ancient  pronunciation,  and  that  to  attain  that  end  it 
had  no  hesitation  ahout  sacrificing  unifunuity ; "  and 
he  adds  that,  "consequently,  when  writers  attempted 
to  represent  the  spoken  sound,  they  differed  widely  in 
the  orthography  because  there  was  often  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  orthoepy."  I  have  made  the  word  "  be- 
cause "  emphatic  for  the  reason  that  in  it  alone  inheres 
the  entirely  misleading  part  of  this  whole  statement- 
It  is  true,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  there  was  in  an- 
cient spelling  an  effort  to  represent  pronunciation ; 
it  is  true  that  the  writers  of  old  differed  widely  in 
their  use  of  letters;  and  it  is  true  that  there  was 
often  a  wide  difference  in  their  pronunciation.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  they  differed  in  their  spelling  be- 
cause they  differed  in  their  pronunciation.     For  one 

i  (nr  te)  in  both  hii  and  bin  was  by  some  cirelcM  tprikers  naunded  wilh 


tinguiahabU.    And  Me'the  fool-nole  on  page  li 
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person  would,  in  the  course  of  the  writing  of  a  single 
brief  letter,  differ  as  much  from  himself  or  herself  as 
half  a  dozen  others  would  differ  from  each  other  in 
spelling  the  same  words.  Of  this  variation  I  have 
already  given  a  few  examples,  which  make  the  point 
plain  beyond  Vnisapprehension ;  and,  were  it  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  fact  in  question,  they  might  be 
easily  multiplied  by  ten  thousand.  The  signifiiiance 
of  the  fact  cannot  be  misapprehended.  One  person 
could  not  have  pronounced  a  word,  dialectically  or 
not,  in  two  or  three  or  four  different  ways  at  the 
same  time. 

Old-time  English  spelling,  in  its  effort  to  represent 
pronunciation,  failed  of  uniformity,  simply  because 
no  uniform  system  of  English  spelling  had  yet  been 
elaborated  and  adopted.  Uniformity  was  not  sacri- 
ficed, because  uniformity  was  unknown.  The  printers 
and  proof-readers,  working  together  with  the  men  of 
letters,  had  not  yet  done  their  part  in  forming  our 
written  language.  There  was  no  English  orthogra- 
phy before  the  Elizabethan  period;  at  which  time 
our  present  system  began  to  take  shape,  and  to  assert 
for  itself  an  authority  which  it  did  not  absolutely  at- 
tain until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
As  early  as  A.  D.  1604,  Middleton,  in  the  "Address 
to  the  Reader,"  prefixed  to  "Father  Hubburd's  Tale,'\ 
wrote,  "  I  never  wished  this  book  better  fortune 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  trne-spelling  printer 
and  an  honest-minded  book-seller."  Humphrey  King, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Halfe  Pennyworth  of  Wit," 
published  in  the  year  1613,  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  a 
very  bad  writer  of  orthography,  and  can  scarce  spell 
my  abeie  if  it  were  laid  before  me.  The  printer  may 
helpe  me  to  deliver  to  you  true  English  ;  but  as  I  am 
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a  true  man  to  my  God  and  my  King  he  finds  it  not  in 
my  coppy."  Spelling,  then,  was  irregular,  but  not 
entirely  so ;  system  had  begun  to  prevail ;  there  were 
printers  who  were  more  "  true-spelling  "  than  others, 
and  the  printing-office,  instead  of  bringing  written 
English  to  chaos,  might  be  trusted  to  do  something 
to  correct  mistakes  made  by  a  careless  or  an  uned- 
ucated writer. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  variations  in  spell- 
ing were  caused  by  variations  in  pronunciation,  there 
have  been  brought  forward  certain  examples  which 
it  may  be  well  to  consider.  The  first  of  these  is 
catchy  which  is  pronounced  by  many  ignorant  or  care- 
less speakers  ketch.  We  are  gravely  told  that  "  this 
word  must  have  been  pronounced  the  same  way  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  occasionally  it  can  be  found 
with  the  spelling  keteh.^^  This  is  worthy  of  remark 
only  because  of  the  strange  selection  of  this  word  as 
an  illustrative  example,  and  because  of  the  terms  in 
which  its  function  is  set  forth.  For  ketch  was  the 
general  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  the  seventeenth 
as  well  as  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  taken  to 
Ireland  by  the  Englishmen  who  went  there  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  and  Charles  and  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Sheridan,  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among  the  pro- 
nunciations in  which  the  "  well-educated  natives  of 
Ireland  "  differ  from  those  of  England.  The  occa- 
sional spelling  ketch  is  evidence,  not  that  some  per- 
sons pronounced  the  word  catch  and  some  others 
ketch^  but  that  ketch  was  the  common,  if  not  the  uni- 
versal, pronunciation  of  catchy  and  this  not  only  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  in  the  seventeenth.  Isaak 
Walton,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Compleat  Angler,'' 
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1653,  spells  ketch ;  but  the  inference  that  this  rep- 
resents a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  him  or  to  his 
social  circle,  or  one  in  any  way  different  from  that 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  is  prevented  by  his  more  fre- 
quent use  of  the  normal  form  catch. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     THEORY    OF      COMPROMISE     BETWEEN     80ITKD 
AND    SIGN:      RESTORATION   OF    SILENT    LETTERS. 

Upon  the  differences  which  appear  in  the  spelling 
of  the  same  word  in  the  written  and  printed  English 
of  days  long  past,  and  upon  the  difference  of  sound 
assumed  to  have  been  indicated  by  that  variation  in 
visible  form,  there  has  been  founded  a  theory  to  ac- 
count for  the  failure  of  modern  English  orthography 
to  indicate  the  sounds  of  words  exactly.  This  theory 
is  that  "  we  have  in  modern  English  not  unfrequently 
retained  the  spelling  of  the  one  form  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  other,"  or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
expressed, "  Modern  English  gets  rid  of  any  difficulty 
in  the  choice  [between  different  forma]  by  selecting 
one  form  to  denote  the  spelling,  and  the  other  to  de- 
note  the  pronunciation." 

In  illustration  and  in  support  of  this  theory  cer- 
tain words  supposed,  and  indeed  asserted,  to  be 
strongly  characteristic  have  been  put  forth  as  exam- 
ples. The  first  of  these  is  (for  the  two  are  one)  Eng- 
liih  and  England,  as  to  which  it  is  said  that  "  perhaps 
no  better  example  can  be  given  "  of  the  purposed 
divarication  in  question.  The  spelling  is  English 
and  England,  and  the  authorized  pronunciation  given 
in  the  dictionaries  is  mg-gligh  and  ing-gland.  "  How," 
it  is  asked,  "did  this  divergence  come  about?  "  and 
the  question  is  glibly  answered  thus:  "To  the  his- 
torical student  of  our   tongue  the  answer  is  by  no 
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means  a  difficult  one.  In  the  early  speech  there  were 
two  ways  of  writing  the  words,  corresponding  pre- 
cisely, without  doubt,  to  the  two  ways  of  pronouncing 
them."  Passages  are  then  quoted  from  the  "  Cursor 
Mundi,"  from  Barbour,  and  from  Thomas  of  Ersel- 
doune,  in  which  the  forms  IngliSy  Inglysche^  and  Ing- 
land  occur,  and  these  are  contrasted  with  Chaucer's 
nearly  contemporary  Englhsh.  Now  that  instances 
of  both  spellings  are  numerous  in  our  early  writers  is 
perfectly  true.  But  that  a  professed  philologist,  who 
is  instructing  his  readers  in  the  history  of  English 
speech  and  spelling,  should  conclude  that  therefore 
there  were  two  pronunciations  of  the  word,  is  amaz- 
ing. He  must  have  momentarily  forgotten  tliat  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  for  centuries  afterward,  the 
English  i  represented  our  modern  sound  of  ec,  and 
that  the  pronunciation  of  Inglis  and  Ingland  from  the 
fourteenth  century  —  the  date  of  his  examples  —  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  would  be  repre- 
sented in  our  orthography  by  Eenglees  and  Eenglond^ 
and  that  the  sound  of  e  varied  at  the  same  time,  hav- 
ing sometimes  its  modern  sound,  and  at  others  that 
of  ay.  The  historical  course  of  the  pronunciation  of 
the  first  two  syllables  of  the  words  in  question  seems 
to  have  been  ahngle^  angUy  aingle^  eengle.  As  to  the 
early  written  forms  of  the  word.  Venerable  Bede  has 
Angle  ("Angli");  King  Alfred,  Ongel  (*'ongel- 
|>eode")  2lwA  EngliBe ;  Bishop  jElfric,  ^w^Ze  ("  An- 
glorum  "),  EnglUey  and  Englisry  ("  Engliscre  sprae- 
ce ") ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  Englise  and 
Engleland;  Layamon's  Brut,  Engle^  Engelond^  and 
Engleneland;  the  Ormulum,  Ennglissh;  Henry  IH.'s 
proclamation,  A.  D.  1258,  Engleneloande  (precisely, 
twice)  ;    Robert  of  Gloucester,  Englisse  and  Enge- 
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land;  Trevisa  (translation  of  Ralph  Higden),  Enff- 
litche  and  Englond.  The  introcluction  of  the  form 
Inglis  and  Ingland,  which  appears  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  aeems  to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Norman  French  upon  the  then  much-mixed  Eng- 
lish language.  This  form  marks  strongly  the  incom- 
ing of  the  pronunciation  Eenglith,  which  lias  prevailed 
for  at  least  four  centuries.  As  to  its  prevalence  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  we  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  Charles  Butler,  in  his  Grammar,  1633,  to  this  ef- 
fect: "  Eengland  is  vulgarly  written  England,  but 
always  sounded  Eengland."  Two  other  orthoepists 
of  the  seventeenth  century  give  the  same  testimony, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  great  work  on  the  history 
of  English  pronunciation  (page  1007).  As  the  pro- 
nunciation was  in  Chaucer's  time  and  in  Butler's,  so 
it  is  to  this  day,  as  any  observant  person  will  see  by 
speaking  with  the  rapidity  of  ordinary  speech  a  sen- 
tence in  which  Eengland  occurs.  It  will  become  at 
once  apparent  that  without  special  and  deliberate  ef- 
fort it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  Eengland  otherwise 
than  Ingland.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  that  "  here 
was  a  genuine  difference  in  the  sound  conveyed  to 
the  ear,  which  naturally  found  expression  in  a  differ- 
ence of  orthc^raphy,"  is  not  warranted,  but  the  re- 

We  now  come  to  what  is  set  forth  as  "  the  most 
suggestive  illustration  "  that  could  be  produced  to 
6how  that  in  modem  English  we  have  not  unfre- 
quently  "  retained  the  spelling  of  the  one  form  and 
the  pronunciation  of  the  other."  This  is  "  the  word 
solonel."  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
even  a  philologist  should  take  up  this  word  as  an  il- 
lustration of  phonetic  and  orthographic  dis^reement 
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in  the  past,  and  a  ground  of  argument  for  phonetic 
spelling  reform  in  the  present ;  for  it  is  an  enticing 
word.  Its  first  part  is  spelled  colo^  and  is  pronounced 
cur ;  and  there  is  a  form  of  it  known  to  English  lit- 
erature as  coronel  and  cornel.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  a  phonetic  reformer  who  chose  been  and  England 
as  his  examples  to  the  same  effect  should  be  led  very 
specifically  to  declare  that  there  "  was  an  early  and 
wide-spread  use  of  the  particular  pronunciation  [cur- 
net]  which  has  now  become  universal,"  and  that 
when  "  the  tendency  toward  a  fixed  and  unvarying 
orthography  became  more  and  more  decided,  .  .  •  . 
the  same  blundering  compromise  was  made ;  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  one  form  [cumel]  had  become  gen- 
eral, and  was  necessarily  retained,  but  along  with  it 
was  retained  the  spelling  [colonel]  of  the  other  I " 
Unfortunately  for  the  argument  grounded  upon  it, 
this  assertion  is  not  true.  There  was  no  early  and 
wide-spread  adoption  of  the  pronunciation  in  ques- 
tion ;  nor,  when  a  fixed  orthography  was  adopted, 
was  that  pronunciation  retained  along  with  the  in- 
congruous spelling. 

The  history  of  this  word  is  somewhat  interesting. 
Its  pronunciation  in  Walker's  day  (the  same  as  now) 
seemed  to  that  orthoepist  "  one  of  those  gross  irreg- 
ularities which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible." 
Colonel  is  merely  the  English  form  of  the  Italian 
colonello^  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  colonna^  a 
column^  and  means,  therefore,  a  little  column.  The 
little  column  or  company  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
was  called  colonello^  which  name  was  naturally  trans- 
ferred to  the  leader  of  the  column,  that  is,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment.  From  the  Italian  language 
this  name  for  that  otficer  went,  in  the  sixteenth  cent^ 
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ory,  into  the  Spanish  and  the  French  Unguages,  and 
alao  into  the  English.  In  the  Spanish  Iangu:ige  it 
became  corontl,  and  bo  remains.  The  change  oiltor 
is  a  common  one  in  language,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  world  over. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  title  in  our  language 
ia  in  the  form  coronet,  TChich  is  found  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  use  of  this  form 
of  the  word  at  that  time  is  due  to  the  predominance 
of  Spanish  military  power,  and  to  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish military  o£Bcers  were  frequently  brought  into 
relations  of  some  sort  with  those  of  Spain.  The  word 
having  been  used  by  some  Englishmen  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  form  coronfl,  it 
was  a  plausible  and  enticing  inference  that  that  pro- 
nunciation prevailed  then,  remained  in  vogue  ther&i 
after,  and  came  down  to  us  from  that  time,  accom- 
panying the  written  form  colonel.  That  this  is  a 
mistake  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  form  coronet  seems  to  have  been  almost  con- 
fined to  military  writers  and  a  few  others,  and  soon 
to  have  disappeiired  from  common  writing  and  from 
common  speech,  if  it  ever  obtained  a  foot-hold  in  the 
latter,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  The  earliest 
use  of  the  word  in  literature  of  which,  until  recently, 
I  had  a  memorandum  is  in  Thomas  Dekker's  comedy, 
"  The  Shoe-maker's  Holiday,"  which  was  written  in 
1599,  and  published  in  the  following  year.  This  is  a. 
little  earlier  than  that  cited  by  Skeat  in  his  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  from  Holland's  "  Pliny,"  1601, 
where  it  appears  as  coronel.  Examples  some  ten 
years  earlier  have  been  cited,  in  the  form  coronel, 
but  they  are  found  in  the  military  correspondence  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  ia  command  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  forces  serving  in  the  Netherlands  against  the 
Spaniards,  who  used  the  form  coronel^  and  from 
whom  the  earl  doubtless  got  the  new  title.  Spenser, 
however,  used  this  word  in  his  "  View  of  the  Present 
State  of  Ireland,"  which  was  written  in  1595,  but  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1638.  Dr.  Johnson,  citing 
Spenser  as  what  is  strangely  called  "  authority "  for 
the  use  of  the  word,  represents  him  as  using  it  in  the 
form  colonel^  and  Dr.  Latham  does  the  same,  merely, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  adopting  Johnson's  quotation. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  I  found  on  a  recent 
reading  of  Spenser's  "View."  He  spells  the  word 
eoronel^  not  only  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Johnson, 
but  in  every  other  in  which  I  met  with  it.^  This  is 
probably  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  word  in  our 
literature  in  any  form.  It  antedates  by  four  years 
the  passage  in  Dekker,  which,  however,  is  interest- 
ing, because  it  presents  both  forms  of  the  word  used 
by  the  same  writer  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  first  example  the  word  must  be  spoken  as 
a  trisyllable  for  the  rhythm's  sake :  — 

"  I  thanke  hie  grace  he  hath  appointed  him 
Chief  colonell  of  all  those  companies 
Mustred  in  London  and  the  shires  about.*' 

(The  Shoe-maker's  Holiday,  1600,  Act  I.,  Scene  1.) 

"  Here  be  the  cayaliers  and  the  coronelSf  master/' 

(The  same,  Act  I.,  Scene  1.) 

^  "And  afterwardes  theyr  coronellf  named  Don  Sebastian,  came  foorthe 
U.  intreate  that  they  might  parte  with  theyr  amies  like  souldioars,"  etc. 

'Whereapon  the  sayd  coronel  did  absolutely  yeeld  himself e  and  the 
forte,"  etc. 

**  But  the  cheifest  heipe  for  prevention  hereof  must  be  the  care  of  the 
coronet  that  hath  the  government  of  all  his  garri^^on.*' 

"  But  what  say  you  of  the  coronell  f  what  authoritye  thinke  you  meete 
to  give  him  ?  " 

'*  In  all  which  the  greate  discretion  and  nprightness  of  the  coronel  him- 
lelf  is  to  be  the  cheifest  stay/'  eto.    (Pages  6M,  657,  ed.  Morris.)- 
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The  latter  form  both  in  spoken  and  in  written  lan- 
gu^e  seeiDB  to  have  gradually,  but  quickly,  passed 
out  of  use. 

That  colonel  was  pronounced  in  three  syllables  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeentli  century  two  well-worn 
examples  have  been  relied  upon  as  evidence ;  this 
line  from  one  of  Milton's  sonnets :  — 

"  C«pt*iD  «r  Colomel  or  knight  in  amw  ;  " 

and  the  following  couplet  from  Butler's  "Hudi- 
hras : "  — 

"HieD  did  Sir  KniKbt  abandon  dwelling, 
And  oul  he  rode  ■  calimillillg." 

In  both  of  these  passages  the  measure  requires,  and 
in  the  second  both  the  meiisure  and  the  rhyme  require, 
the  pronunciation  of  colonel  in  three  syllables,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  {  when  written  was  then  sounded  as  if  it  were  r. 
But  if  colonel  were  then  pronounced  as  it  is  written, 
where  is  the  evidence  in  this  word  of  that  "  blunder- 
ing compromise"  between  sound  and  spelling  upon 
which  the  philological  reformers  insist  so  strongly? 
And  the  word  having  then  been  pronounced  in  three 
syllables,  with  the  first  as  col,  where  is  the  evidence 
of  "  that  permutittion  of  {  and  r  ....  at  the  time  of 
its  introduction"  into  English  and  French  to  which 
its  present  pronunciation  has  been  so  confidently' 
attributed?  When,  indeed,  since  speech  was  first 
used  by  man,  was  there  not  a  change  of  /  to  r,  and 
in  what  language,  supposing,  always,  that  titere 
was  an  I  and  an  r  to  interchange  ? ' 

<  The  Irabilily  of  the  Chineae  to  pronounca  r  utd  Ihetr  aubalilalioo  of  I 
for  it,  and  the  convene  inibitilj  of  the  JapensH  to  pronounce  I,  for  wbich 
Ihey  use  r,  I  h.ve  ■Iready  remariied  upon  (page  4T).  Wallii  tells  ug  (hat 
the  American  Indians  in  Nev  Eni;land  (a.  d.  IHS6)  could  prunoimce  nei- 
Ibar  I  nor  r,  so  that  for  lobtltr  Ibey  taid  nabttan :  "  Lilaru  L  elR  fc» 
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There  is  good  reason  why  the  passages  from  Mil- 
ton's sonnet  and  from  "Hudibras'*  should  have 
been  much  used  and  relied  upon ;  for  the  word  is 
not  a  common  one  in  literature  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  to  have  any  determining  power  as  to  its 
own  pronunciation  it  must  be  found  in  well-measured 
verse.  It  does  not  occur  in  Shakespeare  (nor  does  it 
in  the  Bible),  although  we  have  there  ^eneral^  captain^ 
lieutenant^  and  ensign  ("ancient").  The  following 
passages  from  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  have 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  In  Middleton's  play,  "A  Fair  Quarrel,"  there 
is  a  personage  called  simply  the  Colonel^  and  that  he 
was  called  col-o-nel^  and  not  comely  seems  plain  :  — 

—  "  That  being  young, 
Should  hare  an  anger  more  inclined  to  courage 
And  moderation  than  the  Colonel.^* 

(Act  I.,  Scene  1.) 

'*  Consider  then  the  man,  the  Colonel," 

(Act  II.,  Scene  1.) 

'*  And  with  that  reverence  I  receive  the  gift 
As  it  was  sent  me,  worthy  Colonel.** 

(Act  IV.,  Scene  3.) 

Massinger   furnishes   the   following   examples   in 
point :  — 

"  Two  long  hours  since 
The  Coloneltf  ConimissionerR,  and  Captains 
To  pay  him  all  the  rites,**  etc. 

(The  Unnatural  Combat,  1615,  Act  III.,  Scene  9.) 

**  Desert  in  these  davs  ! 
Desert  may  make  a  Sergeant  to  a  Colonel^ 
And  it  may  hinder  him  from  rising  higher." 

(The  Maid  of  Honor,  Act  III.,  Scene  1.) 

'*  His  Colonel  looks  finely  like  a  drover 
That  hath  a  Winter  laid  perdue  in  the  rain.*' 

(The  Fatal  Dowry,  Act  II.,  Scene  2.) 

nnnciare  non  posse,  sed  ipsorum  loco  N  subntituere  ;  adeoque  Nobstau 
dicere  pro  Lobstar.'*  This  seems  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  lateness  ol 
the  appearance  of  these  consonants  in  speech  which  is  taken  in  Chapter  HI. 
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"  Hay,  to  proTOks  tou.  Sir,  lo  ctil  (d  iccouDt 
Tbia  Colontt  Romont,  for  Ihc  foul  wrong,"  tic, 

(Tbe  uoie.  Act  IT.,  Seen  L) 
"  ADd,  a>  I  uid,  Heg,  when  this  ft"!'  diiturb'd  ui, 
Thi*  honorxbla  lord,  Ibit  CoIoncJ." 

{A  New  W.y  ID  P.y  Old  DfbH,  Acl  III.,  6c«D«  1) 

I  have  many  more  illustrations  of  this  kind  at 
hand,  but  I  forbear  to  weary  my  parishioners,  in  this 
way,  any  further.  These  passages  from  two  writers 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
Middleton  about  1570  and  Massinger  in  1584,  —  the 
latter  of  whom  continued  to  write  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  are  suflicient  evi- 
dence, it  would  seem,  that  the  form  colonel  prevailed 
in  England  from  a  time  soon  after  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  time  of  Milton.  From  him 
we  pass  to  the  contemporaries  of  Butler ;  and  their 
pronunciiition  (illustrated  above)  brings  us  down  to 
the  time  of  James  II.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say 
that  in  the  writings  of  the  poets  of  the  earlier  of 
these  periods  there  are  passages  which  show  that  the 
word  was  occasionally  contracted  by  them  into  two 
syllables.  But,  in  the  first  place,  what  word  would 
not  the  poets  of  that  period  contract?  And,  next, 
the  question  is  to  be  settled  whether  the  contracted 
form  was  eolnel  or  cornel.  There  is  evidence  of 
weight  that  it  was  the  former. 

The  dramatist  Farquhar,  who  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  wrote  in  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Mary  and  of  Queen  Anne,  has  in  his 
comedy,  '*  Sir  Harry  Wildair,"  a  personage  named 
Colonel  Stannard.  Now,  this  personage's  title  ia 
abbreviated  by  most  of  the  speakers.  Some  of  them 
speak  to  him  or  of  Mm  by  his  fidl  title,  but  by  most 
of  them   it   ia   clipped,  and  then  it  is  written  not 
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merely  Col^  with  one  Z,  but  with  two,  Coll^  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  pronunciation.  Thus :  "  Ay, 
says  a  sneering  coxcomb,  the  ColL  has  made  his 
fortune  with  a  witness."  (Page  4,  ed.  1711.) 
"  *  Han't  the  ColU  a  name  of  his  own  ? '  *  Well,  then, 
the  ColV  "  (The  same,  page  12.)  "  Lard,  Lard, 
Coll. !  what  a  room  have  you  made  here  with  your 
dirty  feet  1 "  (The  same,  page  13.)  "  I  'm  a  pretty 
gentleman. — ColL^  where 's  your  wife  ?  "  (The  same, 
page  16.)  I  forbear  to  quote  any  others,  and  will  only 
say  that  I  have  about  a  score  more  examples  frqm 
this  play.  These  speeches,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are 
made  by  the  commoner  personages  of  the  play ;  but 
when  the  elegant  Sir  Harry  Wildair  addresses  the 
Colonel,  he  gives  him  his  full  title,  and  that  is 
spelled,  it  should  be  also  noted,  not  with  one  2,  but 
with  two.  "  W'ddair.  — What  d'  ye  think  of  the  ghost 
now,  Collonelf  Is  it  not  a  very  loving  ghost?" 
(Ed.  1711,  page  48.)  "  Wild.  —  Oh,  Collonel !  such 
discoveries."  (Page  50.)  "  Wild,  —  Then,  Collonelf 
we  11  have  a  new  wedding."     (Page  20.)  * 

Again,  we  have  positive  and  unmistakable  testi- 
mony that  this  word  was  pronounced,  not  cornel^  but 
eolnelj  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1701,  J.  M.  D.  Jones  published  his  "  Practical 
Phonography,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  shown  by  his 
explanation  that  it  is  ^^  the  new  art  of  rightly  spell- 
ing and  writing  words  by  the  sound  thereof,  and  of 

^  It  may  b«  worth  while  to  remark  that  in  Ihe  course  of  the  play  the 
Colonel^s  title  is  given  him  in  full  eighteen  times,  and  that  it  is  spelled 
with  two  Vs  twelre  times.  When  abbreviated,  which  it  is  seventeen 
times,  it  is  always  given  with  two  Z's,  Coll,  Beau  Banter,  when  he  is 
telling  the  Colonel  his  position,  says,  *'  You  are  still  a  disbanded  colonel, 
and  she  is  still  a  woman  of  quality,  I  take  it."  But,  directly  after- 
ward, merely  addressing  him  by  his  tiUe,  he  abbreviates  it :  *'  Coll.,  your 
humble  serrant.*' 
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rightly  sounding  and  reading  words  in  the  sight 
thereof,  applied  to  the  English  tongue ;  "  and  to  the 
great  value  of  his  woifc,  as  a  recoi-d  of  pronunciation, 
Alexander  Ellis  bears  testimony.  This  phonograpliic 
witness  says  that  the  pronunciation  of  colonel  was 
colnel,  or,  as  Mr.  Ellis  prints  it  in  his  palseotype  key, 
"  kal'nal." 

Skeat  of  course  refers  the  pronunciation  curnel  to 
the  transmutation  of  I  into  r.  Thb  took  place  after 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  change  seems  to 
have  been  preceded  by  a  general  contraction  of  the 
word  from  three  syllables,  cot-o-nel,  into  two  (the  I 
in  the  first  being  preserved) ;  and,  indeed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  r  in  the  modern  English  sound  of  the 
word  was  very  probably  due  chiefly  to  that  contrac- 
tion. In  the  prologue  to  Mi's.  Centlivre's  comedy, 
"The  Busy-Body,"  which  was  written  about  1700, 
there  is  a  line  which  in  the  original  edition  is  printed 
thus : — 

"Undtanled  CWnneli  will  tocimps  repilr 
Amir'cl (here 'II  be  no  akirmishea  iliis  j^ar." 

Here  Colonels  may  have  been  a  trisyllable,  as  two 
short  syllables  are  permissible  instead  of  one  in  that 
part  of  the  line.  But  speech  is  always  somewliat 
in  advance  of  printed  language,  and  probably  Mrs. 
Centlivre  said  Colnelt,  although  she  wrote  Colonels. 
In  subsequent  old  editions  of  the  same  play  we  have 
the  elision  carefully  marked  with  an  apostrophe : 
"  Undaunted  Col'neh"  etc.  The  mark  of  elision 
shows  that  the  right  of  the  second  syllable  was  still 
recognized,  just  as  an  exception  proves  a  rule,  and 
just  as  the  mark  of  the  elision  of  the  I  in  would  and 
should  (wou'dt  shou'd')  in  books  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  shows  that  the  pmnuncia- 
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tion  of  that  letter  in  those  words  was  passing  away, 
or  had  already  passed  away,  but  was  not  yet  forgot- 
ten. When  the  pronunciations  woud  and  shoud  were 
firmly  established,  the  I  came  back  again.  As  to 
the  pronunciation  colnel  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  there  is  the  positive  testimony  of  the  pho- 
nographist,  Jones,  before  mentioned.  And  finally, 
as  to  the  continuance  of  this  pronunciation  fifty  years 
longer,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
dictionary  does  not  give  pronunciations;  indeed,  in 
his  day  pronouncing  dictionaries  were  not  known; 
but  of  this  word  he  gives  the  pronunciation  with 
particularity,  thus :  "  It  is  now  generally  sounded 
with  only  two  distinct  syllables,  coVneV^  In  1756, 
then,  the  two-syllable  pronunciation  was  general,  but 
not  universal,  and  the  first  syllable  was  not  cor^  but 
col. 

Now  this  pronunciation  colnel  having  been  once 
reached,  the  passage  to  eurnel  was  sure  and  swift. 
This  any  of  my  readers  will  soon  discover  by  saying 
cobiel  a  few  times  easily  and  quickly.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  combination  In  cannot  very  easily  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  m,  if  the  r  is  really  ar- 
ticulated, that  is,  trilled,  although  ever  so  lightly. 
Colnel  and  cornel  with  a  trilled  r  are  as  like  as  two 
words  can  be  which  are  at  all  unlike.  The  tendency, 
however,  will  be  found  to  be  for  the  I  to  pass  through 
r  into  extinction.  Once  eliminate  the  o  which  sep- 
arates the  I  from  the  n,  and  eurnel  comes  soon,  and 
cunnel  soon  after.  A  word  like  colonel  was  as  sure 
to  become  cumel  in  ordinary  speech,  and  finally  cun- 
nel^ as  summer  is  to  follow  spring,  and  autumn  sum- 
mer. And  this  is  the  history  of  the  word,  as  we 
know.    Our  great-great-grandfathers  said  colnel;  our 

16 
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grandfatherB  curnel,  as  we  do  ;  but  long  e^  slovenly 
and  rustic  speakers  said  eunnel. 

This  being  the  history  of  the  word,  it  is  plain  that 
when  its  ortbugraphy  was  settled  as  colonel  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  "  blun- 
dering  compromise  "  was  made  between  one  form  of 
spelling  and  another  of  pronouncing.  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  and  more  tbe  word  was  pronounced 
literally  aMording  to  its  written  form  ;  and  we  have 
here,  aa  in  been  and  in  England,  an  entire  failure 
to  support  the  theory  that  the  modern  relations  of 
Bpoken  and  written  English  are  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  "  when  two  methods  of  writing 
the  same  word  were  in  common  use  we  have  not  un- 
frequently  retained  the  spelling  of  tbe  one  form  and 
Uie  pronunciation  of  tbe  other!'* 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
words  in  the  English  language  of  which  this  is  true. 
For,  besides  that  general  negative  assertions  are  very 
dangerous  to  the  maker,  I  do  know  one  word  which 
(^faute  de  colonel')  m^ht  serve,  if  not  as  a  basis  for 
the  support  of  the  theory  in  question,  at  least  as  an 
illustration  of  it ;  and  this  word  is,  oddly  enough, 
another  military  title,  —  lieutenant.  Tbe  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word,  by  all  good  English  speakers,  has 
for  centuries  been  leftenant.  That  is  its  pronuncia- 
tion now  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  by  tbe  best 
speakers  in  America.  Very  anciently  it  was  spelled 
litvtenaTit,  as  mow.  Gower  writes  leutenant.  Lord 
Bemers,  in  his  translation  of  Froissart,  A.  D.  152S, 
writes,  "  vyear  generall  and  lie/tenant  for  the  em- 
perour."  Some  seventy -five  years  later  Thomas 
Churchyard,  a  poor  poet,  hut  a  careful  phonographio 
speller,  writes :  — 
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**  O  falls  forsworn,  whatear  70a  aer  give  place 
To  mighty  lovs  Kefttnant  here  on  earth." 
(Wished  Reformacion  of  Wicked  Rebellion,  1598,  page  1.) 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  his  printer,  spelled  the  word  in 
the  same  way :  — 

"  And  on  my  thoughts  give  thy  Uejlenaney.** 

<A8trophel  and  Stella,  106,  ed.  1605,  page  569.) 

Lieutenant  was,  however,  the  general  spelling  even 
in  the  olden  time ;  lie/tenant  the  rare  phonographic 
exception  ;  and  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  lieu- 
tenant  has  been  absolute  in  spelling,  and  leftenant  as 
absolute  in  pronunciation.  The  pronunciation  loo- 
tenant  is  not  only  an  Americanism,  but  one  of  very 
late  origin.  I  never  heard  it  in  my  boyhood.  It  has 
begun  to  prevail  recently,  and  is  a  manifestation 
of  spelling-book  speech  and  public-school  teaching. 
Only  those  who  must  go  to  spelling-books  and  to  dic- 
tionaries to  know  what  language  is,  and  who  speak 
*'  by  the  card  "  and  not  by  the  ear,  would  t«ach  such 
a  pronunciation.  Here,  then,  %%  a  word  in  which 
there  hai  been  a  deliberate  preservation  of  a  form  of 
writing  concurrent  with  a  directly  opposed  form  of 
pronunciation. 

Lieutenant  came  into  the  English  language  from 
the  French ;  and  as  it  came  with  the  sound  of  u^  its 
obtaining  that  of  /  is  worthy  of  remark.  That  came 
about,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  way :  In  old  writing,  u 
and  V  were  interchanged,  and  this  led  to  the  pronun* 
elation  of  liev-tenant  as  /eev-tenant,  which  became 
h'e/'-tenant,  and  finally  2^-tenant. 

It  is  apropos  and  not  without  interest  that  another 
military  title  apparently  had  a  pronunciation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  to-day,  major^  which  seems  to 
have  been  sounded  mat/or^  in  conformity  to  a  fashion 
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of  pronouncing  /  upon  wliicli  I  remarked  years  ago 
in  my  "  Memorandums  of  English  Pronunciation  in 
the  Elizabethan  Era,"  We  even  find  the  word  so 
written,  for  ex-.imple,  in  the  Following  passage  in  the 
diary  of  Sir  Heni-y  Slingsby,  a  Royalist  commander 
in  the  Grext  Rebellion,  who  8e«mB  also  not  to  have 
pronounci'd  colonel  cumel. 

"My  regiment  wag  left  in  Stamport  Bridge  by  order  from 
the  Mayor  General,  and  to  receive  further  orders  from  Col- 
lonell  Tliroumerton,"  etc  (a.  d.  1642.     Page  93,  ed.  18S6.) 

The  fortune  of  the  I  in  colonel  connects  itself  with 
another  argument  which  is  made  much  of  by  the 
spelling  revolutionists.  This  is  that  silent  letters 
should  be  dropped  in  writing  as  they  are  in  speech, 
because  they  are  useless  now,  and  will  remain  unused 
ever  hereafter,  llius  the  man  who  prefers  deign, 
feign,  and  impugn  to  dein,  fein,  and  impiun  is  scoffed 
at  for  his  desire  to  retain  a  letter  g  "  which  he  can 
never  pos-tibly  use ; "  and  as  regards  "  the  silent  k 
of  the  word  knave"  we  are  told  that "  there  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  that  anybody  will  ever  pro- 
nounce it  in  the  future."  How  do  they  know  this  ? 
How  can  it  be  known  by  anybody  ?  I  cimnot  suppose 
that  philologists  who  have  undertaken  to  upturn  the 
written  English  language  from  its  very  foundations 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  letters  once  silent  in 
our  language  have  been  restored  to  speech.  This  let- 
ter I  in  particular  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  many 
words  by  the  art  of  printing,  whose  function  as  to 
written  language  they  find  so  pernicious,  and  it  has 
been  heard  in  those  words  by  the  common  unex- 
pressed consent  of  the  last  three  or  four  generations, 
although  it  had  been  silent  through  preceding  centu- 
ries. 
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A  few  examples  of  old  phonographic  spelling  will 
illustrate  what  must  be  known  to  all  students  of 
English,  not  excepting  possibly  some  of  the  profes- 
sional philologists.  Altar  was  pronounced  aufter  and 
psalter  sawter^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. There  are  hundreds  like  it,  but  not  many  in 
which  psalm  also  appears  with  the  I:  — 

**  Theyr  consceyence  purge  fro  the  syones  seven, 
Or  they  presum  to  go  to  the  awtere, 
The  Mine psalme  set  in  the  psawtere." 

(Ljdgate,  The  Yertue  of  the  Masse,  A.  D.  1500.) 

Realm  was  also  pronounced  ream^  as  might  be 
shown  by  many  examples,  but  not  by  many  in  which 
it  is  sandwiched  between  two  controlling  words,  as  in 
the  first  of  the  following  passages :  — 

*'  As  the  King  in  earth  saprearoe, 
Head  of  the  church  of  this  rtalme, 
Onely  to  be  our  joyful  beam." 

(Thomas  Gibson,  Breve  Cronycle  of  the  Bj'sshope  of  Rome's  Blessing, 
▲.  D.  1560.) 

"  Never  did  King  set  foote  on  English  ground 
With  more  applaud  than  our  renowmed  James ; 
For  as  great  ioyes  within  our  heartes  abound, 
As  ever  were  contained  in  all  his  realmes." 

(God  Save  the  King,  1603,  Uulth's  reprint.) 

Fault  was  also  pronounced  faut^  of  which  the 
illustratiTe  examples  are  countless  ;  but  here  is  one, 
from  the  sermons  of  an  illustrious  martyr,  by  which 
we  see  that  he,  or  his  reporter,  recognized  the  2,  al- 
though he  did  not  sound  it :  — 

"•  To  make  themBelves  fatUtlesse,  or  at  least  way  they  will 
diminish  their  fauUs"  (Latimer,  Sermons,  ed.  1562,  folio 
68.) 

So,  too,  vatUt  was  pronounced  vatU^  and  assault  as* 
saut  (it  will  be  observed  that  all  these  words  are  of 
French  origin) ;  and  the  word  that  looks  so  odd  to 
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US,  salvoffe,  in  the  phrases  "salvage  man,"  "salvage 
beasts,"  in  old  books,  was  not  pronounced  with  an  I 
in  the  first  syllable,  but  at  first  sovmahge,  then  tauv- 
ahge,  then,  after  the  I  was  dropped,  aahvahge,  and 
lastly  tavedg.  Of  this  lifting  of  I  out  of  silence  into 
speech  the  word  falcon  is  an  interesting  example. 
In  "America,"  even  among  good  speiikers,  this  word 
is  pronounced  to  rhyme  exactly  with  the  first  two  syl- 
lables of  baleon-y,  and  this  pronunciation  is  beginning 
to  assert  itself  in  England,  where,  however,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  good  speakers  has  been,  as  it  has  been 
here,/awte.  Indeed,  this  pronunciation  is  given  not 
only  by  the  majority  of  tlie  best  English  orthoe- 
pists  (some  giving /af-CMi),  but  by  "  Webster  "  and 
"  Worcester."  It  is  needless  to  quote  for  the  sake 
of  establishing,  or  even  of  illustrating,  this  point;  but 
he  following  passage  illustrates  the  petrifaction  of 
this  pronunciation  in  the  proper  name  Falkner  (a 
falconer) :  — 

"  Birdi  10  poor 
Tht]'  uemiurce  worib  the  kilting;  wilb  the  l>rk, 
(The  mofiiing's/BiBiiiitr),  so  Ihey  may  mount,  liie,"  etc. 
(Dekker,  The  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607,  page  230,  cd.  ISTS.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  this  word 
came  through  French  from  Latin,  and  although  the 
Latin  is  falco,  and  the  Old  French  faulcon,  the  I 
was  not  pronounced  in  Old  English  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  word  in  the  manuscript  of  early  English 
writers,  who  spell  the  first  syllable  fan.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  I  in  later  times  did  not  alter  the  pronun- 
ciation. Indeed,  I  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  silent 
sign  of  a  broad  vowel,  and  was  used  in  words  in  which 
it  bad  no  proper  place ;  for  example,  hawk :  — 
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Let  ine  but  hawlke  at  him,  as  at  the  rest. 

Where  would  you  find  such  game  as  you  would  hawlke  at?  " 

(Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  1607,  Act  III.,  Scene  1.) 

The  proper  name  Ralph  was  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  always  pronounced  Rafe^  as  indeed  it  is 
now  by  some  old  and  punctilious  people.^  So,  also, 
Walter  was  pronounced  Water.  Of  this  well-known 
fact  there  is  whimsical  illustration  in  Middleton's  com- 
edy, **  Michaelmas  Term."  An  adventurer  named 
Andrew  Gruel  changes  his  name  to  Lethe,  —  the 
water  of  oblivion.     He  enters :  — 

"Who's  this? 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  black  angels,  Andrew  Gruel!  *' 

"  No,  Andrew  Lethe." 

»»  Lethe? 

"  Has  forgot  his  father*s  name. 

"  Poor  Walter  Gruel,  that  begot  him,  fed  him, 

*'  And  brought  him  up." 

(Act  I.,  Scene  8.) 

Andrew  Lethe's  father's  name  was  plainly  Water 
Gruel ;  but  the  I  was  sounded  in  Walter  in  the  last 
century- 

I  could  point  out  many  such  examples  of  the  com- 
ing out  of  letters  once  silent,  vowels  as  well  as  conso- 
nants, but  it  would  be  both  superfluous  and  weari- 
some. The  w,  for  example,  used  never  to  be  heard 
in  quote  and  banquet^  which,  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  were  pronounced  kote  and  banket.  In 
bankrupt  the  p  was  silent  for  centuries,  so  that  the 
word  was  oftener  than  otherwise  written  without  it. 
For  example :  — 

"  I  will  not  have  my  traine 
Made  a  retreat  for  hankrotUtSf  nor  my  court 
A  hive  for  droanes,  proude  beggars  and  true  thieves.'' 

(Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  1608,  Act  I.,  Scene  L) 

1  In  the  preliminary  matter  to  Penelope*$  Complaint^  a.  d.  1596,  ad- 
dressed to  the  widow  of  Sir  Ralph  Honey,  his  name  is  spelled  ^q/e 
Rau/tf  and  Rt^hf  never  Ralph. 
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Here  we  h&ve  letters,  both  consonants  and  vowels, 
which  were  silent  for  centuries,  brought  boldly  for- 
ward into  speech,  and  in  the  caae  of  falcon  the  tran- 
sition is  guing  on  before  our  eyes,  or,  rather,  in  our 
very  ears. 

To  the  foregoing  examples  I  add  more  briefly  the 
following  to  show  that  letters  once  silent  do  not  al- 
ways remain  bo.  In  the  seventeenth  century  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last,  a  was  silent  in  acquit, 
alembic,  and  arreart;  e  in  perfect,  verdict,  and  tched- 
tUe ;  d  in  amendment,  children,  commandment,  dan- 
dle, fondle,  goldsmith,  and  handsome ;  e  in  moiety ; 
I  in  emerald,  in  addition  to  tlie  words  mentioned 
above  /  n  in  bittern  and  kiln  ;  o  in  coin,  destroy,  oinf- 
ment,  ott,  oy»ter,  broil,  join,  point,  poison,  toil;  t  in 
beastly;  u  in  coTiduit,  and  in  venture,  lecture,  and 
all  words  ending  in  ure  it  had  the  sound  of  close, 
short  e,  as  in  inter ;  0  in  fiousewife  ;  w  in  backward, 
forward,  and  Edward.  Moreover,  h  was  heard  be- 
tween s  and  u  in  sue,  suet,  suicide,  supreme,  suprem- 
acy, suit,  and  suitor,  as  it  is  now  in  sure  and  in  gwgar. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  we  find  it  phoDOgraph- 
ically  written,  as,  for  ex&mple :  — 

"  DunI  my  Sonne,  ttui  rebell  to  his  duti«, 
SlesU  up  «  malcb  wnAiai*g\.a  bin  esUle?  " 

(Cbapman,  All  Foolee,  1605,  Act  II.,  ScetlB  1.) 

This  pronunciation  gave  Shakespeare  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  pun  on  vuitor  and  shooter  in  "  Love's  La- 
bor 's  Lost." 
"Bogel.    Wboistbeanitor?  who  II  tbe  auibir? 

JUtatint.  Shall  I  teacb  j'ou  ta  know? 

Boj/tl.    Aj,  m;  Eontinent  of  beauty. 

SoKtlime. 

Indeed,  in  the  original  edition  suitor  is  here  pho- 
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nographically  printed  »hooter^  and  in  the  previous  act 
we  have  ahue  for  9ue,  This  pronunciation  lingered 
in  New  England  (and  I  believe  in  Old  England  too) 
until  the  second  quarter  of  this  century.  I  remem- 
ber having  heard  in  my  b6yhood  very  old  people, 
persons  of  education  and  breeding,  say  shupreme. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  when  we  have  such 
a  man  as  Professor  Newman  urging  the  restoration 
to  sound  of  letters  now  silent  (see  Chapters  IV.  and 
v.),  is  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  rash,  if  not 
presuming,  for  speculative  philologists  to  venture 
upon  a  prediction  as  to  what  silent  letter  may  not 
be  heard  once  more,  or  heard  at  last,  though  never 
heard  before?  And  is  there  not  a  warning  to  us  in 
this  not  to  disturb  the  silent  letters  in  our  written 
language,  —  quieta  nan  movere  f 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONABY:    ITS  RELATION  TO 
LISBED  ENGLISH  OBTHOGBAPHY. 

Not  only  phonetic  spelling  reformers  and  philolo- 
gists, but  many  others, -assign  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary an  important  agency  in  the  formation  of  the 
orthography  of  the  present  time.  Tliis,  we  are  toM, 
"  was  practically  fixed  by  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
as  be  left  it  such  it  has,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
remained."  Ag^n  it  is  said,  "  Johnson's  Dictionary 
almost  instantly  petrified  the  forms  of  the  words  in- 
cluded in  it.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  spelling 
employed  by  him  arrested  even  the  tew  processes  to- 
ward simplification  that  were  then  going  on."  Yet 
again  :  »  It  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  John- 
son's Dictionary,  in  1755,  that  the  orthography  can 
be  said  to  have  become  fix:ed ; "  and  we  are  told, 
moreover,  that  "  the  injury  that  Johnson  did  the 
orthography  of  our  tongue  can  hardly  be  asciibed  to 
his  teachings." 

It  is  worth  the  while  of  those  who  are  giving  at- 
tention to  this  subject  to  have  these  opinions  set  be- 
fore them  specifically  and  in  detail,  because  t4iey  are 
80  generally  entertained  j  having  been  adopted  incon- 
siderately, I  venture  to  think,  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  Eng- 
lish spelling.  Indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  such  persons  believe  that  Dr. 
Johnson,   by   his  dictionary,  did    very   much — far 
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more  than  any  other  person  —  to  form  our  present 
English  orthography,  and  that  he  did  absolutely  fix 
that  orthography  and  impose  it  upon  the  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

This  belief  is  altogether  erroneous.  Johnson  nei- 
ther formed  nor  fixed  English  orthography.  There 
was  no  adoption,  universal  or  partial,  of  the  spell- 
ing employed  by  Johnson.  It  is  not  true  that  Eng- 
lish orthography  cannot  be  said  to  have  become 
fixed  until  1755,  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  John- 
son's Dictionary.  Johnson  did  the  orthography  of 
the  English  tongue  no  harm;  nor  did  he  do  it. any 
good.  • 

Johnson  did  not  form,  in  any  degree,  our  modem 
orthography,  because  he  took  it  simply  as  he  found 
it.  His  spelling  was  not  "  adopted  "  universally  or 
partially,  because  people  went  on  spelling  after  the 
publication  of  his  dictionary  just  as  they  had  spelled 
for  seventy-five  years  before  that  event.  English  or- 
thography was  as  much  fixed  during  that  antecedent 
period  as  it  has  been  in  any  period  since.  This  being 
true,  it  follows  that  Johnson  did  English  spelling 
neither  harm  nor  good. 

That  it  is  true  will,  I  think,  plainly  appear  upon 
the  presentation  of  certain  facts  in  the  case.  I  had, 
in  a  general  way,  come  long  ago  to  the  conclusions 
just  set  forth ;  but  wishing  to  have  my  conclusions 
rest  upon  some  specific  and  characteristic  facts,  I 
made  certain  books  the  subject  of  careful  comparison. 
It  was  dreary  drudgery,  but  when  you  wish  to  know 
the  number  of  persons  at  a  table  there  is  only  one 
way  of  coming  at  the  knowledge, — to  "  count  noses." 
I  could  not  if  I  would  repeat  here  the  details  of  my 
comparison,  and  in  mercy  to  my  readers  I  would  not 
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do  SO  if  I  could.  I  shall- merely  present  ^ts  enough 
to  make  the  matter  clear. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  was  pnblished  in  1755.  The 
first  edition  of  Isaak  Walton's  "  Compleat  Angler" 
was  published  in  1653, —  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
just  a  century  before  the  dictionary.  Walton,  al- 
though he  WHS  not,  like  that  master  of  Engliah  style) 
John  Bunyan,  a  wholly  illiterate  man,  was  yet  unedu- 
cated, and  was  not  a  good  speller  for  his  day ;  but  we 
may  pass  over  that  disability  (which  makes  against 
the  view  here  presented)  in  consideration  of  the  po- 
sition of  his  book  in  literature,  and  of  its  date.  An 
examination  of  the  words  upon  a  hundred  pages  of 
the  original  edition  of  the  "Compleat  Angler,"  and 
the  comparison  of  them  with  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
sho^ra  135  words  which  are  spelled  in  the  former  as 
they  are  not  in  the  latter;  that  is,  less  than  one 
word  and  a  half  in  a  page. 

Advancing  some  twenty-five  years,  I  examined  two 
books  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who, 
unlike  Walton,  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters. 
The  first  was  his  "  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,"  which 
was  published  in  1677.  The  first  edition  of  this  book 
shovrs  (I  do  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  comparison 
in  this  instance),  in  three  chapters, making  103  pages, 
and  containing  17,716  words,  42  words  the  spelling 
of  which  differs  from  Dr.  Johnson's.  Many  of  these 
are  repeated  ;  but  counting  all  the  repetitions,  there 
is  less  than  one  word  in  185  the  spelling  of  which 
differs  from  the  Johnsonian  "  standard." 

This  book,  however,  contains  many  typographical 
errors ;  and  to  show  that  these  were  not  disregarded 
in  those  days,  I  mention  that  in  my  copy  they  are 
corrected  in  a  contemporary  hand.  But  this  work 
was  published  anonymously,  and  seems  to  have  been 
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one  of  those  to  which  the  Chief  Justice  refers  in  the 
preface  of  the  next  book  of  hia  which  I  examined  as 
"some  writings  of  mine  [which]  have  without  my 
privity  come  into  print.'*  I  therefore  examined  his 
"  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind,"  which  also  was 
published  in  1677,  but  under  his  own  supervision. 
The  large  folio  pages  of  this  work  contain,  in  round 
numbers,  600  words  each.  On  80  of  these  pages, 
containing  18,000  words,  I  found  only  25  words  the 
spelling  of  which  differs  from  that  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary. But  repetitions  (for  example  meer  or  meerly 
four  times,  ivitil  four  times,  agil  thrice)  brought  the 
number  of  variations  to  41.  This  in  18,000  gives, 
within  a  fraction,  only  one  word  in  400  in  which  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who  in  1677  was  sixty-six  years  old, 
and  therefore  somewhat  old-fashioned,  differed  from 
the  **  standard  "  orthography  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
which  was  published  in  1755,  three  quarters  of  ia  cent- 
ury later ! 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  other  examinations  and 
comparisons  of  the  same  kind  led  to  substantially  the 
same  results;  and  that  finally  the  examination  of 
books  of  a  date  one  quarter  of  a  century  later  than 
Sir  Matthew  Hale's  discovered  no  difference  whatever 
(except  in  an  occasional  manifest  slip  of  the  press  or 
of  the  pen)  between  their  spelling  and  that  of  John- 
son's Dictionary.  There  the  "  Johnsonian "  words 
were ;  the  govemour^  the  candour^  the  ?ionour^  the 
mtisicky  the  politick^  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  There 
was  no  difference  whatever ;  and  yet  this  left  half  a 
century  to  pass  before  the  appearance  of  the  great 
dictionary.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  that  half  cent- 
ury there  appeared  a  very  important,  and  to  this  day 
a  very  useful,  dictionary  of  the  English  language, 
Bailey's,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published,  I 
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believe,  in  1726.  Now,  Bailey's  spelling  is  exactly 
that  of  Johnson.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one 
word  in  which  they  differ,  except  govemour^  which 
Bailey  spells  governor^  and  even  this  is  not  improb- 
ably a  typographical  error. 

The  case  is  simply  this :  Bailey  spelled  words  as 
he  found  them  spelled  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  in 
the  books  of  the  best  contemporary  writers.  Addi- 
son, Steele,  Pope,  and  their  fellows  were  his  "  au- 
thorities'*  for  spelling.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  He  found  his  orthography  in  the  books 
which  were  the  English  classics  of  his  day,  which 
formed  the  body  of  the  elegant  literature  of  that 
time ;  that  is,  the  works  of  the  writers  who  had  ob- 
tained reputation  in  the  half  century  previous  to  the 
publication  of  his  dictionary.  Instead  of  establish- 
ing a  standard  to  which  his  contemporaries  and  his 
immediate  successors  conformed,  instead  of  "adopt- 
ing" a  spelling  to  which  they  showed  a  "slavish 
deference,"  Ae,  with  deference  to  established  forms,  — 
if  that  may  be  called  deference  which  was  hardly  to 
be  avoided,  —  "  slavishly  "  recorded  the  orthography 
of  his  contemporaries  and  of  his  predecessors  for  half 
a  century,  an  orthography  which  a  preceding  diction- 
ary maker  had  in  like  manner  accepted  and  recorded, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

This  being  true,  the  truth  of  my  other  propositions 
follows  in  the  simple  course  of  reason.  For  the  con- 
tinuance and  careful  preservation  for  half  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  (which 
brings  us  down  to  the  year  1800)  of  the  orthography 
which  had  been  established  and  carefully  preserved 
for  at  least  half  a  century  previous  to  the  date  of  that 
tremendous  lexicographical  event  is  plainly  not  due 
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to  the  literary  authority  of  Samuel  Johnson.  The 
same  power  which  established  the  orthography  in 
vogue  in  1800  and  in  1700,  and  preserved  it  for  fifty 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  the 
field  of  lexicography,  preserved  it  after  that  impos- 
ing manifestation.  That  power  was  the  consent  of 
the  educated  classes  of  the  English  people,  expressed 
through  their  representatives,  the  great  writers  and 
scholars  of  the  day,  counseled  and  assisted  by  intel- 
ligent and  educated  printers  and  correctors  of  the 
press.  These  were  the  men,  and  not  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  gave  us  our  present  way  of  writing  English.  It 
was  by  their  labors,  extending  through  two  centuries, 
but  coming  rapidly  to  a  destined  result  just  before 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  a  uniform  and,  despite 
all  that  has  been  said,  a  tolerably  consistent  standard 
of  orthography  was  attained  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  the  recognition  by  such  men  of  the  general 
fitness  and  the  supreme  convenience  of  that  standard 
that  has  preserved  it  essentially  thus  far,  and  not  in 
any  way  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  Eng- 
lish spelling  neither  harm  nor  good  ;  no  harm,  even 
if  change  and  progress  toward  phonetic  spelling  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  freedom  from  evil.  For  John- 
son has  been  as  powerless  to  prevent  change  as  he 
was  apparently  unable  or  nndesirous  to  begin  it. 
English  orthography  has  been  less  stable,  less  fixed, 
since  the  appearance  of  his  dictionary  than  it  was 
before  that  event.  A  volume  of  Macaulay's  "Es- 
says "  differs  more  in  spelling  from  Johnson's  "  stand- 
ard "  than  a  volume  of  Addison's  —  for  example,  his 
"Freeholder"  —  does  in  the  same  respect.  Thus 
much  for  England ;  and  when  we  cross  to  America, 
and  compare  Webster's  Dictionary  with  Johnson's, 
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we  find  that  in  its  manifold  variations  in  spelling  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  principal  predecessor  of 
Johnson;  for  Johnson's  spelling  is  but  Bailey's.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  compared  with  the  authors  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  preceding  Bailey  ;  for  ^ain  Johnson's 
spelling,  like  Bailey's,  is  but  their  spelling.  John- 
son, as  he  did  nothing  to  form  English  orthography, 
has  done  nothing  to  fix  it. 

The  matter  of  a  settled  and  uniform  orth(^raphy 
Tras  coming  rapidly  to  a  head  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wholly  without  the  aid  of  lexi- 
cographers, great  or  small.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  classification  of  the  words  above  referred  to  in 
Walton  which  differ  from  that  standard  which,  by 
silent  and  common  consent  of  the  best  writers,  had 
been  adopted  somewhat  before  A.  D.  1700.  Of  those 
136  words  in  the  100  pages  of  Walton's  "Compleat 
Angler,"  the  only  difference  in  no  less  than  55,  more 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  is  the  mere  ad- 
dition of  a  superfluous  «,  —  wee  for  we,  beare  for  bear, 
buBinegse  for  buiineae,  alwayex  for  always^  and  so  forth. 
In  25  the  only  difference  is  the  use  of  ie  for  y  final, 
—  pitie  for  pity^  fiie  for  fiy,  antiquitie  for  antiquity, 
and  BO  forth.  In  14  the  difference  is  that  of  one  final 
I  for  two,  as  til  for  till.  In  four  the  difference  is  the 
absence  of  a  final  e,  as  partridg  for  partridge.  In 
three  the  perfect  participle  is  spelled  (as  it  fre- 
quently is  nowadays)  with  t  instead  of  ed,  as  fixt 
for  fixed^ 

'  In  an  exBminxioii  of  WbIIdd'i  tpelling  herelofon  I  ut  forth  h{g  viri- 
■tiona  from  »t»iid»rd  orthography  as  being  lonjiderably  fewer  tlian  ihoM 
mentkined  above.  The  differtncs  l>  partly  due  to  the  enumeralion  ia  tb« 
preaenl  calculation  of  repelitioDi,  and  alio  of  all  rarialiona  whatever,  aacb, 
tor  example,  aa  /Ie  and  SoilU,  although  Ihese  are  plainly  not  inteotian- 
lU;  tpellingi  of  /  mil  or  at  the  femmiDe  of  Hotte. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  words  the  Taria- 
tions  are  merely  terminal;  they  do  not  touch  the 
body,  the  real  structure,  of  the  word.  They  leave 
but  31  in  which  the  body  of  the  word  is  affected,  — 
examples  are  aowr  for  sour^  neer  for  near^  ketch  for 
etUch^  pibble  for  pebble;  and  of  these  not  a  few  may 
be  fairly  set  down  to  the  good  angling  sempster's 
old-fashioned  ways. 

When  we  come  to  examine  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
spelling,  we  find  that  the  superfluous  terminal  e  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  found  in  but  four 
words :  systemej  atomey  saye^  and  essai/e.  The  final 
ie  appears  in  four :  itUisfie,  busie^  phantasie^  and  siff" 
nifie.  The  final  e  is  omitted  in  four:  agil^  engin^ 
subtily  and  taBt.  The  doubled  consonant  is  omitted 
in  three :  setledj  enabled^  and  dazle^  which  may  be 
misprints.  But  of  mere  terminal  irregularities  there 
are  very  few  instances,  even  reckoning  condescention 
as  one ;  and  the  uncertainty  appears  chiefly  in  such 
spellings  as  cloaths^  ceconomieaU  eoctreamlt/y  voyce^ 
priviledge^  chuBe^  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  to  be  re* 
membered  that  these  variations,  all  told,  including 
repetitions,  show  a  difference  from  the  spelling  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  only  one  word  in  400  !  To 
this  point  had  the  discipline  of  the  printing-office 
and  the  common  consent  of  scholars  and  writers 
brought  English  spelling  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  century  before  the  appearance  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary. The  next  quarter  of  a  century  perfected  a 
standard  which  it  imposed  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
which  the  alleged  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  not 
been  able  to  impose  so  absolutely  upon  succeeding- 
writers  and  makers  of  dictionaries.  We  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  conclusions  wholly  at  variance 
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vrlth  the  teachings  of  some  enthusiaetic  phonetioBpell- 
ing  reforiDers  upon  this  subject. 


It  may  be  well  to  set  forth  concisely  and  in  a  neir 
order  the  positions  which  have  been  taken  in  the  fore- 
going division.     These  are,  — 

(1.)  Language  is  speech,  of  which  writing  is  not 
the  representation,  but  the  suggestion.  (Pages  119, 
145,  166.) 

(2.)  Spelling  has  nothing  to  do  with  speech :  spoken 
words  are  not  formed  by  a  combination  of  distinct 
sounds,  as  written  words  are  formed  by  combinations 
of  signs :  words,  not  letters,  are  pronounced.  (Pagea 
128,  145, 168.) 

(3.)  A  certain  non-conformity  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing is  inevitable,  and  is  the  growth  of  circumstances. 
(Pages  124,  171.) 

(4.)  The  difficulty  of  learning  to  spell  has  been 
much  exi^gerated  by  phonetic  enthusiasts,  and  mis- 
apprehended by  other  persons.  (Pi^es  127, 178, 176, 
202.) 

(5.)  The  economical  disadvantages  of  the  received 
English  spelling  have  also  been  monstrously  exag~ 
gerated.     (Pages  141, 174.) 

(6.)  The  economical  disadvantages  of  a  phonetic 
change  in  the  spelling  of  English  would  be  so  great 
as  to  be  calamitous.     (Pago  176.) 

(7.)  Phonetic  spelling  involves  changes  in  written 
langu^e  from  time  to  time.     (Page  137.) 

(8.)  The  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling  wonid 
make  the  written  English  of  the  past  a  dead  letter, 
and   English   literature  from   the   time  of   Spenser, 
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Bacon,  and  Shakespeare  a  dead  literature,  except  in 
transliteration.     (Page  191.) 

(9.)  Phonetic  spelling  involves  an  entire  change 
in  the  structure  of  written  English.     (Page  190;} 

(10.)  The  function  of  science  as  to  language  is  not 
to  improve  it,  but  to  study  it  historically,  compara- 
tively, and  analytically.     (Page  125.) 

(11.)  Philologists  are  incompetent,  and  out  of 
place,  as  reformers  of  written  language.  (Pages 
139,  207.) 

(12.)  Spelling,  like  speech,  is  not  for  the  conven- 
ience of  philologists  and  phonologists,  but  for  the 
every-day  use  of  three  coexisting  generations  of  men, 
who  wish  not  only  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
but  with  past  and  with  future  generations.  The 
question  as  to  spelling  is  chiefly  one  of  practical  con- 
venience —  to-day.     (Page  181.) 

(IS.)  Printing  did  not  introduce  confusion  into 
written  language,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
means  of  an  approximation  to  a  systematic  and  uni- 
form orthography.     (Pages  158,  228.) 

(14.)  Modem  English  orthography  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  blundering  compromise  between  sound  and 
written  form.     (Pages  230-249.) 

(15.)  The  received  spelling  of  English  is  in  no 
way  the  result  of  Dr.  Johnson *s  labors.  His  diction- 
ary merely  recorded  a  spelling  which  had  been  esh 
tablished  for  fifty  years,  and  that  spelling  it  has  not 
been  able  to  fix.     (Pages  251-267.) 

(16.)  Etymology,  although  not  of  controlling  im- 
portance in  spelling,  is  decorous ;  it  is  interesting  and' 
valuable,  and  to  a  certain  degree  instructive.  (Page 
147.) 

(17.)  Phonetic  spelling  reform  is  no  new  discovery 
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or  >^  movement/'  but  is  centuries  old,  and  notwith* 
standing  the  learning,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  labor 
of  its  adrocates  it  hto  always  failed.     (Page  150.) 

(18;)  The  sounds  to  be  expressed  by  phonetic 
writing  are  quite  indeterminable.  (Pages  179,  195, 
1990' 

(19.)  Letters  once  silent  have  in  numerous  and 
various  instances,  including  whole  classes  of  words, 
been  restored  to  sound.  This  might  be  done  again, 
and  should  not  be  hindered.    (Page  244.) 

(20.)  The  ablest,  moet  learned,  and  most  expe- 
rienced of  spelling  reformers  in  his  last  publication 
confesses,  after  a  life  given  to  the  work,  that  the 
more  he  endeavors  after  a  phonetic  spelling  the 
greater  the  difficulties  he  finds  in  his  way.     (Page 

216,)' 

Therefore  we  may  safely  infer  and  conclude  that,  — 
(21;)  A  revolution  in  English  spelling  is  unneces- 
sary, and  is  not  called  for  by  the  mass  of  the  intel- 
ligent English-speaking  and  English-reading  people, 
and  is  practically  impossible.  Any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce phonetic  spelling  into  literature  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  would  result  only  in  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  disaster,  which  would  be  temporary,  indeed,  but 
gVBTfB  and  deplorable. 


GRAMMAR 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

*' ENGLISH  GBAMKAB,"  80   CALLED.     WHAT  GBAM- 

MAR  IS. 

•*  Ah,  it 's  me,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  "  and  me  'b  the 
first  peraon  singular,  nominative  case,  agreeing  with 
the  verb  it 's,  and  governed  by  Squeers  understood  ; 
as,  a  acorn,  a  hour ;  but  when  the  h  is  sounded,  the 
a  only  is  to  be  used,  as  a  'and,  a  *art,  a  'ighway.'' 
This  delicious  passage  is  highly  overcharged,  like  al- 
most all  of  its  author's  writing,  but  nevertheless  is 
full  of  life  and  truth.  The  reason  of  its  being  so  ex- 
quisitely laughable  is  not  because  of  its  representa- 
tion of  the  ignorance  of  the  school-master,  the  union 
of  the  pedagogue  and  the  ignoramus  having  been 
often  presented  before,  but  because  it  calls  up  so 
vividly  the  vague,  confused  memories  left  in  most 
minds  by  the  study  of  that  absurd  and  utterly  useless 
^^  branch  "  of  education,  English  grammar. 

Squeers's  speech  is  constructed  with  admirable  art. 
The  blunder  in  the  person  and  case  of  me^  the  mak- 
ing the  noun  agree  with  the  verb,  and  the  confused 
reference  to  it '«  as  a  verb,  —  the  single  syllable  really 
containing  the  verb  i«,  —  make  a  ridiculous  muddle, 
indeed ;  but  all  this  would  have  failed  of  its  present 
effect  without  the  introduction  of  that  sage  and  mys- 
terious formula  of  ^^  parsing  "  which  completes  the 
analysis,  "and  governed  by  Squeers  understood." 
The  climax  is  capped  by  the  "  as  "  and  the  introduc- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  grammarians,  of  an  example 
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which  is  entirely  from  the  purpose,  and  which  is  not 
only  confused  and  erroneous,  but,  with  all  its  a1> 
surdity,  so  characteristic  an  example  of  the  style  of 
illustration  in  English  grammar,  that  every  person 
who  has  been  put  through  the  'bewildering  discipline 
of  that  study  recognizes  on  the  instant  the  condition 
of  his  own  mind  at  some  period  of  his  pupilage. 
Dickens  is  the  great  master  of  this  sort  of  word  cari- 
cature,—  that  which  represents  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  facts  and  an  inconsequent,  disconnected  suc- 
cession of  thoughts.  Shakespeare  touched  this,  of 
course,  as  he  touched  everything.  But  he  did  it 
merely  by  the  way,  in  passing.  Dickens  lays  him- 
self out  on  it,  elaborates  it,  and  rises  with  it  to  the 
height  of  the  ridiculous,  —  ia-s^rs.  Gamp,  for  in- 
stance, and  Flora,  in  ^Little  Dorrit." 

I  believe  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  case  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Squeers's  amazing  effort  in  parsing 
is  a  mere  caricature  of  the  impression  left  upon  most 
minds  by  the  study  of  English  grammar.  I  know 
that  there  are  some  persons  who  have  not  yet  written 
English  grammars,  —  the  existing  number  of  which, 
however,  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
English-speaking  race  must  have  engaged,  at  one 
period  or  another,  in  that  cheerful  occupation,  —  but 
who,  mute,  inglorious  Lindley  Murrays  and  Goold 
Browns,  do  believe  that  to  speak  and  write  "good 
grammar  "  is  the  highest  attainable  point  in  educa- 
tion, and  to  whom  a  sentence,  albeit  uttered  by  the 
Supreme  Wisdom  amid  thunderings  and  lightnings, 
is  chiefly  something  that  may  be  parsed.  But  these 
people  are  specialists,  and  partake  of  the  insanity 
that  pertains  to  specialism.  Those  who  I  expect  will 
agree  with  me  are  the  mass  of  intelligent  people  to 
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whom  language  is  merely  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing facts  and  thoughts. 

'^I  ha^e  called  the  contrivance  known  as  English 
grammar  absurd,  and  the  study  of  it  a  useless  study  ; 
and  I  verily  and  soberly  believe  both  these  assertions 
to  be  true.  The  absurdity  of  the  contrivance  was 
shown  in  ^^  Words  and  their  Uses;"  the  uselessoess 
of  the  study  may  appear  by  what  follows,  I  believe 
that  the  effect  of  the  study  of  English  grammar,  so 
called,  is  to  cramp  the  free  action  of  the  mind ;  to  be- 
wilder and  confuse  where  it  does  not  enfeeble  and  for- 
malize ;  to  pervert  the  perception  of  the  true  excel- 
'  lence  of  English  speech ;  and,  in  brief,  tp  substitute 
the  sham  of  a  dead  form  for  the  reality  of  a  living 
spirit. 

The  question^  What  is  grammar  ?  is  oftener  asked 
now  than  it  used  to  be ;  for  the  old  definition  fails  to 
satisfy  many  people,  —  most,  indeed,  of  those  who 
think  upon  the  subject.  But  this  question,  in  its 
bare  and  simple  form,  is  almost  as  hard  to  answer  as 
jesting  Pilate's.  One  answer  which  has  been  given 
with' great  confidence  by  more  than  one  writer  on 
language  is  that  ^^  grammar  is  a  statement  of  thefmets 
of  a  language."  Truly  a  somewhat  expansive  defini- 
tion, and,  I  venture  to  say,  one  that  is  sorely  enfee- 
bled with  vagueness.  For  the  facts  of  a  language 
include  all  the  incidents  of  its  history,  —  its  origin, 
its  formation,  its  development,  the  fleeting  usages, 
both  verbal  and  constructive,  in  past  centuries,  as  well 
as  the  best  usage  of  the  present,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth.  There  is  nothing  in  regard  to  language 
which  this  definition  will  not  cover.  It  means  so 
much  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  practically  means 
nothing. 
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As  to  the  word  '^grammar/'  it  has  no  limited,  ab- 
solute meaning.  It  must  be  accepted  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  any  writer  whose  abilities  aro 
respectable  enough  to  make  his  views  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  was  formerly  used  to  mean  not  only 
the  art,  so  called,  of  reading  and  writing  correctly, 
but  all  the  arts  of  which  language  was  the  medium, 
■^  rhetoric,  poetry,  tragic  composition,  and  elocution. 
Cicero  uses  it  (in  "  De.Finibus  "  and  *'  De  Oratore  ") 
to  mean  philology  in  the  widest  sense  known  in  his 
time.  These  senses  are  at  once  narrower  and  wider 
than  that  of  the  definition  given  above.  They  do 
not  include  the  history  of  a  language,  but  they  do  in- 
clude literary  arts,  to  which  that  definition  does  not 

apply. 

Let  us  see  what  some  highly  distinguished  writers 
upon  language  mean  when  they  use  the  word  gram- 
mar. Turning  only  to  such  books  as  are  within  my 
reach  as  I  write,  I  find  the  following  definitions: 
Lilly,  in  his  Latin  grammar,  which  was  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  England  for  nearly  three  centuries 
(my  copy  is  dated  1621),  and  from  which  Shake- 
speare quotes  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
says,  "  Grammatica  est  recte  %cribendi  atque  lo- 
quendi  ars^^^  of  which  Murray's  well-known  defini- 
tion is  merely  an  English  version.  Making  a  skip 
of  three  hundred  years,  and  turning,  for  the  moment, 
to  Professor  Whitney's  "Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar," we  have  as  its  first  dictum,  ^^  Grammar  is  that 
branch  of  knowledge  which  teaches  the  art  of  speak- 
ing correctly."  Truly,  this  notion  has  hSld  its  own 
well  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  But  the  distin- 
guished Yale  professor  goes  on  to  say  (rightly,  in  my 
opinion,  as  I  need  hardly  tell  tny  readers)    that, 
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^^  properly  speaking,  it  [grammar]  includes  only  ety- 
mology and  syntax."  ^ 

In  the  first  thoroughly  historical,  analytical,  and, 
80  to  speak,  philological  Latin  grammar  published 
in  the  English  language,  Roby^s  ^'  Grammar  of  the 
Latin  Language,  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius,"  the  au- 
thor says,  with  emphasis,  *'  Now,  first,  by  grammar  I 
mean  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  facts  which  con- 
cern the  form  of  a  language."  It  will  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  limit  this  definition  to  any  one  lan- 
guage or  group  of  languages.  Madvig,  the  Copen- 
hagen professor,  whos6  L&tin  grammar  is  in  the  hands 
of  all  scholars,  says  that  '^  Latin  grammar  teaches 
the  form  of  Latin  words  and  their  pombination  in 
sentences." 

Dr.  Morris,  the  eminent  English  scholar  and  editor, 
lately  president  of  the  British  Philological  Society, 
says  in  his  short  English  grammar  that  '^  grammar 
tells  about  the  words  which  make  up  a  language ;  " 
and  in  his  principal  work  on  this  subject,  the  ^^  His- 
torical Outlines  of  the  English  Language,"  that 
*^  grammar  treats  of  the  words  of  which  language  is 
composed,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed." 
Professor  Maetzner,  the  Colossus,  the  Briareus,  the 
Argus,  of  English  grammarians,  says,  "  Grammar,  or 
the  doctrine  of  language,  treats  of  the  laws  of  speech, 
and  in  the  first  place  of  the  wordy  as  its  fundamental 
constituent  with  respect  to  its  matter  and  its  form  ; 
in  profsody^  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  and  in  mor- 
phology^  or  the  doctrine  of  forms,  and  then  of  the 
combination  of  words  in  speech  ;  in  syntax^  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  joining  of  words  and  sentences." 

Finally,  Dr.  Alexander   Bain,  professor  in  Aber- 

1  See  Words  and  their  Use*,  page  977. 
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deen  University,  whose  "  Higher  English  Grammar  '* 
is  of  well-established  repute,  in  the  companion  to 
that  work  wholly  abandons  the  attempt  to  define 
grammar,  saying,  "  Although  we  might  be  expected 
at  the  outset  to  define  the  scope  or  province  of  the 
subject  itself,  we  are  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the 
neglect  of  grammarians  to  observe  a  clear  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  grammar  and  the  allied  depart- 
ments, —  philology  on  one  hand,  and  rhetoric  on  the 
other."  Further  on,  however,  he  gives,  incidentally, 
but  very  clearly,  his  notion  of  grammar  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  The  defining  of  parts  of  speech  is  a 
serious  affair.  The  whole  fabric  of  grammar  rests 
upon  the  classifying  of  words  according  to  their  func- 
tions in  the  sentence." 

Certainly  here  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  view  as  to 
the  functions  of  grammar.  But  all  of  these  eminent 
writers,  who  leave  the  generality  as  to  speaking  and 
writing  correctly,  agree  that  grammar  concerns  forms 
and  construction  ;  and  Professor  Whitney,  the  latest 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  them,  limits  it  by  those  bound- 
aries. It  is  only  that  I  may  protect  myself  against 
the  charge  of  adopting  his  views  and  setting  them 
forth  as  my  own  that  I  mention,  what  many  of  my 
readers  well  know,  that  I  expressed  the  same  view 
some  years  before  the  publication  of  Professor  Whit- 
ney's ^^  Essentials."  This  is  a  small  matter ;  but  it  is 
not  too  small  to  be  brought  forward  now,  as  I  am 
about  to  give  my  own  definition  of  grammar,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Grammar  concerns  the  forms  of  words  and  their 
dependent  relations  in  the  sentence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  grammar  is  not  de- 
fined as  a  science,  or  as  an  art,  or  even  as  a  thing. 
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For  I  believe  grammar  to  be  neither  a  science  nor 
an  art ;  and  as  to  its  being  a  thing  I  am  somewhat 
puzzled.  A  grammar  book  is  a  thing ;  a  treatise  on 
grammar  is  a  thing;  but  grammar  itself,  in  the  ab- 
stract, —  what  is  it  ?  It  cannot  correctly  be  said  even 
to  be  a  record  of  usage  or  of  so-called  law.  The 
grammar  is  not  the  record  or  the  treatise ;  it  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  usage  and  the  so-called  law  which  is 
recorded  or  discussed. 

However  this  may  be,  I  have  never  pretended  to 
consider  grammar  from  any  other  point  of  view  than 
that  which  is  presented  in  my  definition  ;  and  that,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  the  one  from  which  it  is  regarded, 
not  only  by  such  eminent  writers  on  language  as 
those  whom  I  have  cited,  but  by  educated  and  intel- 
ligent people  generally,  when  they  speak  of  good 
grammar  and  bad  grammar.  I  cannot  justly  be 
gauged  by  any  other  measure.  Now,  it  is  this  gram- 
mar, that  which  concerns  the  forms  of  words  and 
their  dependent  relations  in  the  sentence,  that,  except- 
ing a  trifling  and  almost  inappreciable  residuum,  I 
have  declared  has  died  out  of  the  English  language* 
And  it  has  died  out  l)ecause  the  forms  of  words  upon 
which  it  depended  departed  long  ago.  With  a  mini- 
mum of  exception  in  pronouns,  in  one  case  of  nouns, 
and  a  few  persons  and  numbers  of  verbs,  Engluh 
words  have  but  one  form. 

Nqw,  where  words  have  not  varying  forms  indica- 
tive of  their  various  relations,  a  grammar  which  is 
dependent  upon  those  relations  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble. And  it  is  only  such  a  grammar  that  admits  of 
those  requirements  of  agreement  and  government  and 
what  not  which  have  been  imposed  upon  English  by 
mistaken  scholars.     It  is  such  grammar  that  has  so 
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weighed  down  our  poor  beparsed  English-speaking 
people  that  when  their  freedom  was  proclaimed  a  few 
years  ago,  and  a  man  in  whom  some  of  them  put 
some  trust  dared  to  tell  them  that  they  Height  fling  off 
their  incubus  in  the  name  of  great  Common  Sense, 
from  every  country  where  English  is  spoken  there 
came  back  to  him  cries  of  relief  and  utterances  of 
heai-ty  thanks,  which  have  not  yet  quite  died  away. 

A  view  of  grammar  which  demands  attention  be- 
cause, although  partial,  it  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
has  been  thus  presented :  — 

'*  The  office  of  the  grammarian  is  to  state  what  the  lan- 
guage is,  and  to  know  what  the  language  is  he  must  learn 
what  is  the  estahlished  usage  of  the  hest  writers  and  speak- 
ers. If  he  should  find  it  to  be  the  established  usage  among 
the  hest  writers  and  speakers  to  use  the  form  lis,  he  would 
have  to  state  the  fact;  and  the  statement  would  form  a 
*  rule '  in  grammar." 

This  is  the  old  doctrine :  usage  is  law  in  language. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  sound  doctrine.  For  in  lan- 
guage we  miftt  conform  to  usage  whether  we  will  or 
not.  We  speak  to  be  understood  ;  and  if  we  use 
words  with  which  our  hearers  are  unacquainted,  or 
constructions  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  we 
speak  to  them  more  or  less  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
But  usage  is  not  all  the  law  of  language.  There  is 
in  every  language  a  normal  speech.  Reason  has 
some  sway  even  in  so  arbitrary  an  exercise  of  thtf 
mind  as  the  use  of  words.  It  is  possible  to  believe 
that  /  is  might  be  good  English ;  because  am  and  is 
express  existence  under  the  same  condition  of  time ; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  much  better  now  to  say  I 
is  than  to  speak  of  ^'  predicating  "  an  action  upon  a 
fact :  for  the  one  would  be  a  mere  disregard  of  one 
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of  the  scraps  and  remnants  of  English  grammar, 
which  would  not  in  any  way  obscure  the  speaker's 
meaning ;  the  other  is  ridiculous  nonsense.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  suppose  that,  for  example,  /  gone 
should  be  good 'English,  unless  upon  the  assumption 
that  gone  had  another  meaning  as  to  time  than  that 
which  it  h^s  now,  —  an  assumption  futile  and  not 
worthy  of  consideration,  beciiuse  it  supposes  language 
entirely  subverted,  as  if  the  word  rose  should  mean 
an  elephant,  or  the  word  bread  a  stone,  and  so  forth. 
Nor  is  a  statement  of  the  usage  of  the  best  writers 
always  a  law  in  language,  although  it  may  be  called 
a  rule  by  grammarians.  For  instance,  that  use  of 
what  the  grammarians  call  the  perfect  infinitive,  of 
which  "  he  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  "  is  an 
example,  is  illogical,  or,  in  simpler,  blunter  phrase, 
nonsensical.  But  I  having  pointed  this  out,  a  gram- 
marian, a  great  stickler  for  English  grammar,  de- 
murred at  the  term  illogical,  and  in  his  criticism  said 
that  he  had  before  him  "  a  work  which  treats  of  the 
very  point"  in  question,  and  that  this  use  "is  shown 
to  be  ungrammatical."  Now,  if  it  is  ungrammatical, 
it  must  be  so  because  it  is  in  defiance  of  a  **  rule," 
which  as  we  have  seen  is  a  statement  of  "  the  usage 
of  the  best  writers."  But  so  far  is  this  use  of  the 
perfect  infinitive  from  being  in  opposition  to  such  a 
rule  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  strictly  conforms  to  that 
usage  of  the  best  writers  upon  which  the  grammarians 
say  all  rules  are  founded.  I  would  undertake  to  show, 
under  any  penalty  that  might  be  imposed  upon  me, 
that  the  construction  in  question  has  been  in  common 
and  constant  use  with  the  best  writers  in  English 
literature  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  present 
day.    Therefore,  according  to  the  grammarians  them* 
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selves,  "  be  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  "  ia  not 
cngrammatical ;  it  ia  merely  illogicul,  or  nonseneicaL 

Moreover,  in  this  definition,  bo  commonly  given, 
that  graniroar  is  a  meUiodical  setting,  forth  of  the 
Dsage  of  the  best  writers,  there  is  a  term  which  itself 
needs  defining, — nsage.  Their  usage  as  to  what? 
Tbia  phrase,  "  usage  of  the  best  writers,"  etc,  like 
the  oilier,  "  tbe  facta  of  a  language,"  ia  very  vague. 
Does  it  mean  usage  as  to  signification  of  words  ? 
That  is  very  importftot;  but  no  one  nowadays  re- 
gards su(^  itsnge  as  a  part  of  grammar.  Is  it  usage 
as  to  the  form  of  sentences,  that  is,  whether  they  shall 
be  long  or  short;,  direct  or  inverted,  and  ao  forth  ? 
That  ia  matter  of  taste ;  it  belonga  to  aesthetics,  to 
what  is  called  rhetoric,  as  I  am  sure  the  very  gram- 
marians would  admit.  The  usage  which  makes  gram- 
mar being  neither  usage  as  to  the  meaning  of  words 
nor  usage  as  to  the  rhetorical  form  of  speech,  it  can 
therefore  be  only  usF^e  as  to  the  relations  of  words, 
as  words,  in  the  sentence. 

Now  the  relations  of  words,  irrespective  of  their 
meaning  and  of  the  taste  with  which  th^y  are  used, 
must  depend  on  their  forms  ;  and  a  relation  of  form 
implies  inflection  for  the  sake  of  conformity.  This 
does  not  exist  in  the  English  language.  Upon  the 
absence  of  this  essential  part  of  formal  grammar  I 
have  remarked  heretofore  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses," 
and  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  again  iu  a  suhsequenb 
chapter. 

To  an  objection  which  has  been  made,  that  my 
protest  against  Engliah  grammar  is  merely  a  matter 
of  terms,  and  that  what  I  call  illc^ical  other  people 
call  ungrammatical,  I  have  only  to  say  that  what  I 
call  illogical  other  people  may  call  ungrammatical, 
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or  Pharisaical,  or  pragmatical,  or  hyperbolical,  or 
anything  else  they  choose  to  call  it ;  and  if  it  is  illog- 
ical their  calling  will  make  no  difference ;  if  it  is 
not,  what  I  say  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Let  that 
pass ;  I  remark  upon  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  fol- 
lowing illustration :  Some  two  or  three  years  ago 
a  highly-gifted  and  equally  well^nstructed  lady,  a 
German,  wrote  to  me,  asking  a  question  as  to  Eng- 
lish usage.  Besides  being  an  accomplished  German 
scholar,  she  was  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
wrote  English  with  rare  idiomatic  grace  and  force.  I 
replied  to  her  question  —  a  very  simple  one  —  just  as 
any  English  scholar  to  whom  she  might  have  writ- 
ten must  have  replied.  In  her  answer  she  wrote, 
^^  This  seems  to  me  rather  a  lesson  in  logic  than  in 
grammar."  She  was  right.  Grammar  this  accom- 
plished and  thoughtful  person  found  in  Greek,  in 
Latin,  and  in  German ;  in  English  she  found,  .and 
could  find,  little  else  than  logic. 

Formal  gmmmar  is  at  war  with  common-sense ; 
and  I  repeat  that  by  formal  grammar  I  mean  that 
system  of  language  which  constructs  sentences  upon 
the  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  words,  or,  where 
there  are  no  forms  or  few,  upon  the  imaginary  rela- 
tions of  words,  instead  of  the  logical  order  of  thought. 
But  in  saying  that  grammar  is  at  war  with  common- 
sense,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  sense 
in  writing.  By  common-sense  we  mean  that  faculty 
of  perceiving  the  practical  relations  of  things  which 
is  the  best  guide  through  life,  and  which  may  exist  in 
an  uninstructed  and  very  commonplace  mind,  and  be 
entirely  lacking  in  one  which  is  stored  with  learning 
or  gifted  with  creative  genius.  This  faculty  exists  in 
a  greater  degree  in  some  races  than  in  others.     The 

IS 
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Anglo-Saxon  race  are  distinguished  by  it ;  they  are 
preeminently  a  people  of  common-sense.  This  is  one 
reason  why  they,  more  than  any  other  people,  have 
discarded  formal  grammar. 

The  fact  that  formal  grammar  is  at  war  with  com- 
mon-sense is  shown  by  the  history  of  language.  It 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  with  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  the  perfection  of  literary 
skill  grammar  would  become  more  elaborate,  if  not 
more  complicated ;  that  as  life  became  more  com- 
plex and  society  more  polished,  language,  the  chief 
means  of  intellectual  development  and  social  prog- 
ress, would,  with  equal  steps,  become  more  complex 
and  elaborated.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  fur- 
ther we  go  back  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
more  complex  we  find  language,  the  more  minutely 
varied  and  numerous  are  the  forms  of  words,  the 
more  elaborate  is  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 
The  grammar  of  the  oldest  written  language  known 
—  the  Sanskrit  —  is  of  all  grammars  the  most  com- 
plicated, and  the  rivals  of  Sanskrit  in  this  respect  are 
the  languages  of  some  utterly  barbarous  peoples. 
The  supply  of  grammar  befoife  the  time  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  must  have  been  something  quite 
inconceivable  at  the  present  day.  As  the  world  has 
advanced  it  has  gradually  laid  aside  the  unessential 
in  language ;  it  has  dropped  forms  of  words  which 
expressed  minute  shades  of  meaning  as  to  time  and 
other  relations,  and  has  accomplished,  by  simpler 
methods,  tlie  ends  for  which  those  forms  were  made, 
the  change  always  being  destructive  of  formal  gram- 
mar. 

All  languages,  livipg  or  dead,  show  in  their  history 
the  progress  of  this  change ;  hut  it  appears  most  in 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  language,  in  which  for- 
mal grammar  might  be  said  to  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  for  a  very  small  number  of  "  survivals," 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  forms  of  pronouns 
and  verbs.  In  this  the  distinguishing  common-sense 
of  the  English  race  is  eminently  apparent.  It  is  not 
certain  that  this  deformalizing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage has  yet  reached  its  end  (for  example,  the  sub- 
junctive mood  is  almost  gone,  the  adverb  is  beginning 
to  yield  place  to  the  adjective,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween who  and  whom  seems  to  be  disappearing,  and 
I  believe  will  disappear).  The  retention  of  the  few 
syntactical  forms  which  it  preserves  at  present  may 
be  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  common-sense  view  of 
their  practical  usefulness,  or,  on  the  other,  in  pro- 
nouns at  least,  to  the  immobility  of  those  most  an- 
cient and  unchanged  of  all  the  elements  of  language. 
The  uselessness  of  the  study  of  what  is  called  Eng- 
lish grammar  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
great  writers  and  speakers  of  English,  before  the 
present  century  at  least,  were  at  all  instructed  in  that 
—  by  pedagogues — much-vaunted  "branch"  of  ed- 
ucation. Our  great  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
orators,  —  men  whose  words  are  the  glory  and  the 
priceless  heritage  of  the  English  race,  and  whose  use 
of  language  we  feebly  emulate  —  knew  nothing  of 
English  grammar.  Is  there  any  use  in  teaching  a 
method  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  that  was  utterly  unknown  to  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Bacon,  Fletcher,  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden, 
Locke,  Addison,  Steele,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Sterne, 
Burke,  Johnson,  and  to  the  English  translators  of  the 
Bible  ?    And  what  English  short  of  that  of  Shake« 
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Bpeare  and  the  English  Bible  is  to  be  compared  with 
John  Bunyan*s  ?  —  a  man  ignorant  not  only  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  but  of  any  grammar  at  all. 

I  have  stopped  in  the  citation  of  my  examples  with 
the  writers  of  the  last  century  merely  because,  in  re- 
gard to  those  of  the  present,  I  am  less  sure  about 
their  school-boy  experience  in  learning  their  mother 
tongue,  and  because  it  was  not  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  that  the  English-grammar  plague 
broke  out.  But  that  mental  malady  has  never  raged 
much  in  England,  at  least  among  those  who  receive 
the  higher  education  ;  and  it  is  probable  at  least  that 
Walter  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Macau* 
lay,  Carlyle,  and  Thackeray  received  no  special  in- 
struction in  English  grammar. 

This  assertion  may  surprise  some  who  know  that 
^*  grammar  schools  "  have  long  been  established  in 
England.  They  have  existed  there  for  centuries,  — 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  at  least.  There  was  a 
grammar  school  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  which  Shsike- 
speare  probably  went.  But  these  grammar  schools 
had  nothing  to  do  with  English  grammar.  The 
grammar  that  they  taught  was  the  Latin  grammar. 
Then  "grammar"  meant,  without  more  words,  Latin 
grammar.  The  generation  that  produced  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  and  the  translators  of  the  Bible  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  setting  up  schools  to  teach 
young  ducks  to  swim,  as  a  school  to  teach  English 
boys .  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  correctly.  In  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor" Shakespeare  makes  the  clergyman.  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  ask  little  William  Page  some  questions  in 
"  his  accidence,"  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  who 
says  that  his  father  complains  that  he  "profits  noth- 
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ing  in  the  \yorld  at  his  book;"  and  his  accidence  is 
Latin,  his  book,  simply  his  Latin  grammar.^  The 
men  whom  Jack  Cade  tells  Lord  Say  it  will  be  proved 
to  his  face  he  has  about  him,  and  who  "  usually  talk 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as 
no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear,"  talked  only  of 
Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 

The  first  English  grammar  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  wrote  it,  I  be- 
lieve, after  Shakespeare's  time,  and  left  it  unfinished. 
After  that  there  were  various  English  grammars 
written,  but  they  were  not  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Knowledge  of  the  construction  of  language  was  ob- 
tained in  England,  until  a  very  recent  period,  only 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  grammar  or  the 
Greek.  Reynolds  the  dramatist,  who  wrote  in  Lon- 
don in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that 
at  Westminster  school  he  ^^  stadied  the  Latin  but 
never  the  English  grammar." 

"  America  "  has  been  the  great  field  of  labor  in 
English  grammar ;  and  the  first  great  English  gram- 
mar, the  one  by  which  school-boydom  has  been  chiefly 
oppressed,  was  written  by  an  "  American,"  Lindley 

1  I  have  been  asked  if  the  study  of  Latin  does  not  teach  English  gram- 
mar. No,  except  in  so  far  as  there  must  be  some  relation  between  all  lan- 
gaages,  because  they  are  all  varieties  of  human  speech.  It  does  not:  first, 
for  the  all-sufficient  and  never-too-often-to-be-repeated  rea)>on  that  there  is 
no  English  grammar  to  be  taught;  next,  because  the  Latin  language  and 
the  English  are  diametrically  unlike  in  their  structure,  and  you  cannot 
teach  the  construction  or  the  nse  of  one  thing  by  training  a  pupil  to  the 
construction  and  the  use  of  another  altogether  different.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  the  curse  of  the  teaching  of  English  by  grammars  and  by  school- 
masters in  the  last  seventy-five  years  or  more,  and  particularly  in  '*  Amer- 
ica,'* that  the  methods,  the  spirit,  and  the  terminology  of  Latin  syntax 
have  been  transferred  and  applied  to  the  English  tongue.  As  well  might 
%  hione  undertake  to  teach  an  eagle  to  fly,  or  a  dolphin  to  swim. 
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Murray,  the  Philadelphia  Quaker.  The  influence  of 
this  book  and  its  imitations  in  our  country  has  not 
been  happy.  Our  English  has  sufEered  from  it.  We 
have  produced  some  writers  who  use  the  English  lan- 
guage with  freedom  and  inborn  mastery ;  but  the 
mass  of  our  free-and-independent,  public-school-edu- 
cated "American"  citizens  would,  I  believe,  have 
written  better  and  spoken  better,  more  naturally, 
easily,  forcibly,  idiomatically,  if  English  grammar- 
books  had  been  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

HOW  IT  IS  THAT  ENGLISH    HAS  NO  GRAMMAR. 

Among  the  eminent  writers  of  English  who  were 
utterly  untaught  in  English  grammar  is  one  whom  I 
have  merely  mentioned  by  name,  but  whose  position 
in  literature  has  a  peculiar  and  impressive  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  our  present  subject.  This 
is  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Sidney  is  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  early  period  of  modern  English  ;  mod- 
ern English  having  formed  itself  only  in  the  genera- 
tion before  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  having  since 
been  modified  in  no  particular  that  is  essential,  im- 
portant, or  even  remarkable.  Elizabeth,  whose  chief 
virtue,  whose  almost  only  virtue,  was  that  she  knew  a 
man  when  she  found  him,  called  Sidney  ^'  the  jewel 
of  her  times  ;  "  and  well  she  might  so  call  him.  He 
was  simply  the  highest-minded,  truest-hearted,  and 
most  accomplished  English  gentleman  of  his  period. 
He  was  a  writer,  although  not  so  by  profession.  He 
wrote  —  as  Raleigh  and  other  gentlemen  and  noble- 
men of  that  time  wrote  —  with  no  other  object  than 
the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  purpose.  His  romance  ^^  Arcadia  " 
is  tedious  reading  to  us  of  nowadays,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  tedious  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  written.  It  went  indeed  througli  many  editions' 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  but  romances  then  were 
scarce,  and  some  of  them  were  very  much  longer  and 
much  more  tedious  than  Sidney's. 
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The  tediousness,  however,  which  makes  the  "  Arca- 
dia" now  unreadable,  except  as  a  study  in  English 
literature,  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  English  in 
which  it  is  written,  — than  which  nothing  could  be 
better.  Its  style  is  quaint,  formal,  antiquated,  and 
prolix  ;  but  this  was  a  mere  consequence  of  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day,  —  a  fashion  which  prevailed  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  in  prose.  It  did  not  appear  in  Sidney's 
poetry ;  for  Sidney,  although  he  did  not  set  up  as  a 
poet,  was  one.  In  this  very  "  Arcadia  "  is  the  follow- 
ing sonnet,  which  is  not  only  for  its  thought  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  our  literature,  but  is  also  re- 
markable for  its  fine  idiomatic  use  of  English  :  — 

"  With  how  Md  steps,  O  Moon,  thoa  climb'st  Uie  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face! 
What!  mar  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languished  grace 
To  me  that  feel  the  like  thv  state  discries 
Then  even  of  fellowship,  O  moon !  tell  me 
Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be '/ 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 
Do  they  call  virtue,  there,  ungratefulness  ?  *'  ^ 

Then  there  is  another,  beginning ,  — 

"  Come,  sleep,  0  sleep !  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  bating  piece  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man*s  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low.'* 

The  man  who  wrote  these  verses  wrote  in  the  great 
English ;  English  which  is  not  of  a  time  or  a  period, 
which  has  no  fashion,  old  or  new,  but  which  is  for  all 
time.' 

1  As  to  the  Gonstmctioil  and  ffleaning  of  the  hut  line,  see  Words  and 
their  Utes^  page  291. 
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But  Sidney's  most  celebrated  literary  performance 
is  his  **  Apology  for  Poetry."  This  essay  is  remarka- 
ble as  being  the  first  critical  essay  worthy  of  the  name 
in  our  literature.  And  not  only  is  it  the  first,  but  it 
remains  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  very  best.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  man  who  conceives  a 
thing,  and  produces  the  first  of  its  kind,  attains 
therein  an  excellence  which  may  afterward  be  ri- 
valed, but  will  hardly  be  surpassed.  There  is  to  this 
day  no  more  beautiful  printing  than  that  which  came 
from  the  first  printing-office  in  the  world ;  and  Gas- 
pard  da  Salo,  who  made  the  first  real  violin,  wrought 
it  upon  a  model,  to  which,  after  years  of  deviation, 
the  art  returned  in  the  hands  of  that  skillful  and  judi- 
cious workman,  Stradivari  us. 

In  Sidney's  "  Apology  for  Poetry,"  moreover,  there 
is  a  passage  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pretended  English  grammar.  Sidney,  like  all 
vmen  of  his  time,  and  of  more  than  a  century  follow- 
ing, was  entirely  uninstructed  in  English  grammar ; 
for  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  no  English  grammar 
had  been  written ;  none  was  taught  in  grammar 
schools,  and  the  English  language  itself  was  looked 
upon  with  scorn  by  professed  men  of  letters,  and 
slightingly  called  the  vulgar  tongue,  —  meaning  the 
tongue  of  the  common  people.  The  passage  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  following.  Speaking  of  English,  he 
says:  — 

"  I  know  some  will  say  it  is  a  mingled  language.  And 
why  not  so  much  the  better,  taking  the  best  of  both  the 
other?  Another  will  say  that  it  wanteth  [lacks]  grammer. 
Nay,  truly,  it  bath^  that  praise  that  it  wanteth  not  [does  not 
need]  grammer ;  for  grammer  it  might  have,  but  it  needes 
it  not ;  being  so  easie  of  itselfe,  and  so  voyd  of  those  oum 
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bersome  differences  of  cases,  genders,  moodes,  and  tenses, 
which  I  think  was  a  peece  of  the  Tower  of  Babilon's  curse 
that  a  man  should  be  put  to  schoole  to  learne  his  mother 
tongue.  But  for  the  uttering  sweetly  and  properly  the  con- 
ceits of  the  minde,  which  is  the  end  of  speech,  that  hath  it 
equally  with  any  other  tongue  in  the  world  ;  and  is  particu* 
larly  happy  in  compositions  of  two  or  three  words  together, 
neere  the  Greeke,  far  beyond  the  Latine,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  can  be  in  a  language." 

The  "  Apology  for  Poetry  "  was  published  in  1595, 
and  here  we  have  the  recognition  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  of  the  fact  in  philology  that  English 
is  a  grammarless  tongue.  Sidney  says,  it  ^'  wanteth," 
that  is,  it  lacks,  grammar;  and  not  only  so,  but  with 
a  clear  and  admirable  insight  he  says  that  it  *'  hath 
that  praise  that  it  wanteth  not  grammar,''  that  is,  has 
no  need  of  grammar.  He  saw  that  in  its  lack  of 
grammar  was  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  well  as  its  easy  fitness  to  the  every- 
day uses  of  common  men.  There  is  no  other  such 
liinguage  in  the  world,  nor  has  there  ever  been  such 
a  language.  Sidney  goes  on  to  say  why  it  is  that 
English  has  no  grammar :  that  it  is  because  it  is  ^^  void 
of  those  cumbersome  differences  of  cases,  genders, 
moods,  and  tenses."  And  then  he  puts  the  English 
common-sense  view  of  the  subject,  that  *^  it  was  a 
piece  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon's  curse  that  a  man 
should  be  piU  to  school  to  learn  his  mother  tongue.^^ 
How  little  a  man  needed  such  schooling  to  use  his 
mother  tongue  with  clearness,  with  strength,  and  with 
expression,  Sidney  showed  in  this  very  essay,  the 
"  Apology  for  Poetry,"  and  in  various  passages  of 
his  other  writings.  Entirely  apart  from  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  thought,  in  the  verses  quoted  above. 
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will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  such  a  use  of  Eng-^ 
lish  can  be  taught  by  daily  parade  in  school,  accord* 
ing  to  the  tactics  of  those  drill-masters  in  language, 
Lindley  Murray  and  Goold  Brown,  or  even  William 
Cobbett  ?  1 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  English  has  no  gram- 
mar is  that  it  is  uncumbered  with  cases,  genders, 
moods,  and  tenses,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  with  gram- 
matical person.  For  these  are  the  essence  of  gram- 
mar, or  rather,  I  should  say,  its  conditions ;  without 
them  there  can  be  no  grammar.  When  people  say 
good  grammar  and  bad  grammar,  they  refer  only 
to  the  forms  of  words  and  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

Grammar  has  to  do  with  the  correct  form  and  cor- 
lelation  of  words.  But  in  English  there  is  no  form, 
and  consequently  no  correlation  dependent  upon  form 
that  has  any  noteworthy  influence  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence.  Let  candid  objectors  wait  a 
little  before  they  spring  up  to  reply.  I  said  "  note- 
worthy influence,"  meaning  by  this  phrase  to  allow 
for  certain  small  remnants  of  grammar  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  English  language. 

For  English  had  once  a  grammar.  When  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  were  rude,  ignorant,  savage,  and 
heathen,  without  literature,  without  any  semblance  of 
fine  art,  knowing  little  even  of  the  useful  arts,  living 
m  hovels,  tilling  the  ground  in  the  rudest  manner,  and 

^  This  pauMge  of  SidDey*8  I  had  either  entirely  forgotten,  or  had  never 
obaerred  until  after  the  publication  not  only  of  my  essay,  The  Grammar- 
lut  Tongue,  but  of  the  first  edition  of  Words  and  their  Ute*,  In  the 
second,  I  gladly  found  myself  under  the  necesaity  of  recognizing  (as  I  did 
in  the  preface  to  that  edition)  that  in  these  few  lines  I  had  had  an  illustri- 
ous predecessor  in  what  not  only  most  others,  but  even  I  myself,  had  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  view  (and  it  certainly  waa  an  original  view)  of  tlu 
English  language. 
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having  a  money  price  for  man's  life,  their  language  had 
a  grammar  which  Burpassed  in  camplexity  that  of  the 
Romans,  and  almost  equaled  that  of  the  Greeks. 
But  as  they  became  civilized  they  rid  themselves  of 
this  complexity  ;  and  when  they  had  reached  the  point 
at  which  they  were  about  to  produce  a  Bacon  and  a 
Shakespeare,  they  had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
freed  themselves  from  it  entirely.  Not  that  civiliza- 
tion was  the  direct  agent  in  producing  this  result, 
which  was  due  to  several  causes,  the  enumeration  of 
which  is  not  to  our  present  purpose,  but  that  the  grad- 
ual casting  aside  of  the  trammels  of  grammar  did 
accompany  advancement  in  civilization,  and  in  partic- 
ular did  accompany  the  development  of  English  lit- 
erature into  the  splendors  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
Therefore,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  this  absence  of 
grammar  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  intellectual 
development  or  with  the  highest  form  of  literary  ex- 
pression. Indeed,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  this 
simplification  of  verbal  forms  and  this  doing  away  of 
the  correlation  that  depends  upon  those  forms,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  laying  aside  of  grammar,  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  of  language.  But  in  no  other  language 
has  this  tendency  been  so  strong  and  so  overpower- 
ing as  in  English. 

Of  the  complex  grammar  which  once  entangled  the 
speakers  of  English  there  remain  a  few  vestiges,  such 
as  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  have 
chosen  to  call  "  survivals,"  but  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  better  be  called  survivors.  Whoever  will  ob- 
serve will  see  that  in  all  the  examples  given  by  the 
followers  of  Lindley  Murray  to  show  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  has  grammar,  the  writers  use  pronounq^ 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  could  use  no  other 
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Words.  They  are  driven  to  I^  and  me,  and  Aim,  and 
her^  and  whom.  For  our  pronouns  and  two  or  three 
verbal  forms  are  the  last  refuge  of  the  once  dominant 
and  all-pervading  English  grammar.  Pronouns  have 
nominative  cases  and  objective  cases ;  but  nouns  have 
not.  But  pronouns  are  so  few  in  number  that  you 
may  count  them  on  your  fingers  (those  who  choose 
to  count  them  may),  whereas  nouns  are  numbered  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  and  form,  as  far  as  the  subject 
and  object  of  action  are  concerned,  the  whole  of  the 
language,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with 
English  common*sense,  than  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause in  some  half  a  score  of  peculiar  words  there  re- 
main vestiges  of  grammar  therefore  there  is  a  gram- 
mar for  the  whole  language,  of  which  these  form 
hardly  an  appreciable  part  ? 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  must  be  known,  or 
once  have  been  known,  to  many  of  my  readers,  I 
must  remark  that,  according  to  the  grammarians,  a 
simple  sentence  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  subject 
and  the  predicate.  The  grammatical  subject  is  the 
word  which  expresses  the  person  or  thing  of  which 
action  or  existence  or  enduring  is  prediciited ;  the 
predicate  is  the  word  which  expresses  that  action,  ex- 
istence, or  enduring.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  sen- 
tence are.  Time  flies,  God  exists,  Ireland  famishes. 
But  although  a  subject  and  a  verb  are  technically  a 
sentence,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  the  ungrammatical 
mind  the  simplest  form  of  a  perfect  sentence  is  that 
in  which  the  verb  has  an  object.  The  object  of 
the  verb  is,  however,  technically  a  part  of  the  predi- 
cate. Thus,  in  the  sentence.  Women  love  children, 
*^  women  "  is  the  grammatical  subject,  and  the  predi* 
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cate  is  "  love  children."  In  such  sentences  the  verb 
has  been  called  a  copula  by  some  grammarians,  a  dis- 
tinction which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  respect.  But 
however  this  may  be,  for  our  present  purpose  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  fact  that  in  what  is  known  as 
modern  English,  this  relation  of  subject,  predicate, 
and  object  is  a  purely  logical  relation,  that  is,  a  rela- 
tion of  reason,  of  thought,  and  it  is  indicated  chiefly 
by  the  succession  in  which  the  thoughts  are  presented. 
In  languages  having  grammar,  which  depends  upon 
the  relations  of  words  rather  than  upon  those  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  words,  the  succession  of  the 
words  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence,  and  still  less  with  its  mean- 
ing. It  has  been  found  by  English-speaking  people 
that  an  objective  form  or  case  of  the  noun,  differenc- 
ing it  from  the  nominative,  is  altogether  unnecessary 
for  the  indication  of  its  objective  condition,  that  is,  to 
show  that  it  is  the  object  of  action.  We  know  just 
as  well  when  we  say  "  Women  love  children  "  that  it 
is  meant  that  children  are  the  object  of  women's  love 
as  if  the  word  "  children  "  had  a  form  peculiar  to  the 
expression  of  this  objective  relation  ;  that  is,  as  if  it 
were  in  the  objective  case.^ 

In  languages  that  have  grammar  there  are ^ other 
cases,  which  express  by  the  forms  of  words  senses  and 
relations  which  in  English  are  expressed  by  little 
words  which  the  grammarians  have  named  preposi- 
tions. There  is  the  dative  case,  which  expresses 
what  in  English  we  express  by  prefixing  "  to "  or 
"  for  "  to  the  noun.  But  we  also  do  without  the  prep- 
osition, particularly  in  the  case  of  pronouns.     Even 

1  I  mnnt  here  again  refer  the  reader  to  Chapters  IX.  and  X.  of  Words 
tnd  their  U$tt. 
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then,  however,  although  we  drop  the  preposition,  we 
do  not  assume  a  case  form.  For  example,  "  I  gave  it 
him,"  that  is,  to  him;  "I  got  her  a  doll,"  that  is,  for 
her ;  and  Desdemona's  exclamation,  which,  to  use  her 
father's  phrase,  *'made  her  half  the  wooer,"  when 
she  told  Othello  that  ^^  she  wished  that  heaven  had 
made  her  such  a  man,"  that  is,  had  made  for  her  such 
a  man.^  The  order,  Boil  me  an  egg,  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  speaker  is  an  unhatched  chicken  crying 
out  to  be  cooked ;  nor  in  reading  1  Kings  xiii.  13, 
^^  And  he  said  unto  his  sons.  Saddle  me  the  ass,"  is 
the  emphasis  warranted,  in  the  next  sentence,  ^^  So 
they  saddled  Atm,"  etc.  One  English  grammarian, 
whose  perceptions  have  carried  him  beyond  the  point 
of  an  objective  case  "  governed  by  for  understood," 
but  no  further,  declares  that  in  such  sentences  we 
have  examples  of  an  English  dative  case.  '^  In  what 
case  is  the  pronoun,"  he  asks,  "if  not  in  the  dative?  " 
In  no  case  at  all,  most  excellent  grammarian.  Thei*e 
is  simply  a  dative  sense  expressed  by  the  meaning  of 
the  words  arid  by  their  order.  When  shall  we  be 
rid  of  this  notion  that  an  English  noun  must  be  in 
some  case  ?  There  is  the  ablative  case,  the  sense  of 
which  we  express  by  prefixing  wiih^  in^  from^  or  bt/ 
to  the  noun.     These  prepositions,  however,  cannot 

^  In  a  criticiiiin  of  this  chapter  on  its  first  publication,  the  following 
qnestion  was  asked  with  sarcastic  triumph:  *'Does  the  author  of  Skahe- 
tpeart't  Scholar  really  think  that  Desdemona  was  guilty  (or  so  represented) 
of  the  indelicacy  of  saying  to  the  Moor  *  she  wished  that  heaven  had  made 
[for]  her  such  a  man  *  ?  **  If  my  censor  had  read  the  book  which  he  uses  to 
feather  his  shaft,  he  would  know  that  the  construction  of  the  passage  at 
which  he  scoffs  was  therein  elaborately  set  forth  as  the  only  one  admissible ; 
and  the  manner  of  his  presenting  the  subject  will  excuse  my  saving  that 
•ince  then  (1854)  this  view  of  the  passage  has  been  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versalh%  taken,  not  only  in  England  and  in  France,  but  in  Germany, 
6er\Mnus  says,  '*With  this  hint  the  maiden  proffered  herself  to  him." 
£d.  1862.) 
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be  omitted  in  the  expression  of  this  sense ;  the  reason 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  English  language  in 
its  earliest  form,  which  some  call  Anglo-Saxon  and 
some  Old  English,  had  a  dative  case,  but  no  ablative.^ 
The  dative  sense  in  the  simple  noun  after  the  verb 
is  a  remnant,  a  "  survival "  or  survivor,  of  the  old 
grammar.  Thus  we  say,  "  I  gave  Charles  an  apple," 
that  is,  I  gave  to  Charles,  etc. ;  but  we  cannot  say, 
"  I  went  Charles  to  church,"  meaning,  I  went  with 
Charles,  etc.  We  must  use  the  preposition,  a^  our 
forefathers  used  it  for  centuries.  In  the  other  phrase 
we  use  no  preposition,  yet  we  retain  the  dative  sense, 
which  they  indicated  by  a  dative  case  or  form  of  the 
noun,  which  we  have  found  unnecessary.  Again, 
in  Latin  and  in  Greek  there  is  a  form  or  case  of  the 
noun  expressive  of  calling,  summoning,  appealing, 
named  the  vocative ;  but  this  does  not  appear  even 
in  the  earliest  form  of  English.  We  find  when  we 
say,  "  Tom,  come  here  I  "  or  call,  "  Mary  !  Mary  !  " 
or  demand,  "  What  do  you  mean,  Charles  ?  '*  that  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  put  Tom  and  Mary  and 
Charles  (that  is,  the  words,  not  the  persons)  in  a  pe- 
culiar form  or  case.  The  meaning  is  perfectly  plaifi 
without  a  change  of  form  or  inflection  expressive  of 
that  sense,  which  would  be  a  grammatical  process. 

We  have,  however,  one  case  in  English,  that 
which  expresses  possession  or  a  relation  of  pertiuning. 
This  case  is  called  in  Latin  grammar,  and  in  Greek, 
the  genitive  case ;  we  call  it  the  possessive.  It  has 
always  existed  in  English  :  first  with  the  ending  a«, 
then  €8^  and  now  (that  is,  for  about  the  last  three 
hundred  years)  with  a  suppression  of  the  vowel  in- 

1  We  may  gay,  Depart  the  hoase,  for  Depart  from  the  house ;  bat  in 
•uch  cases  depart  is  used  for  leavt  or  quit. 
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dicated  by  an  apostrophe.  Smithas  became  Smithes, 
then  Smith's.  This  possessive  case  is  a  distinctive 
trait  of  English  among  modern  languages.  For  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  modem  Latin  or  Romanic  tongues 
have  no  possessive  case,  although  in  the  Latin  —  their 
source  —  it  was  one  of  the  most  strikingly  and  strongly- 
developed  forms  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective.  In 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  the  possessive  or  per- 
taining idea  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  de.  Still 
stranger  is  it  that  although  this  possessive  form  as  or 
68  is  Teutonic,  and  belongs  by  inheritance  to  the 
whole  Teutonic  family  of  languages,  in  German  — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  these  lan- 
guages —  it  is  dropped  in  what  is  called  the  modem 
declension  of  nouns,  and  appears  only  in  the  genitive 
of  the  article,  des.  Some  German  nouns  retain  the 
old  normal  form  of  the  possessive  in  the  singular,  but 
drop  it  in  the  plural. 

In  English,  too,  we  can  use  the  preposition  of^  cor- 
responding to  the  Romanic  de.  We  can  say  "  the 
top  of  the  mountain  *'  as  well  as  ^^  the  mountain's 
top."  But  a  Frenchman  must  say  le  sommet  de  la 
montagne  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  must  say  le  chor 
peau  de  man  fils^  the  hat  of  my  boy.  This  causes 
a  formality  and  an  elaboration  of  the  thought  to  be 
conveyed,  which  loses  a  simple  strength  that  we  have 
in  English,  and  also  adds,  to  us  at  least,  an  incon- 
graity  of  form  with  sense  which  approaches  the  ab- 
surd. As  an  illustration  of  the  former,  suppose  that 
in  this  splendid  passage, 

"And  jocanddaj 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mUtj  mountain  tops," 

Shakespeare  had  chosen  to  write  "  the  misty  mount- 
ain's top,"  the  effect  would  have  been  nearly  the 

19 
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same.  But  suppose  thafc  in  that  case  he  had  *been 
obliged  to  write  "the  misty  top  of  the  mountain,*' 
how  much  of  the  elevation  and  the  impressiveness 
of  the  passage  would  have  been  lost!  On  the  other 
hand,  think  of  being  obliged  always  to  say  "the  hat 
of  my  boy,"  instead  of  "  my  boy's  hat  "  1 

This  remnant  of  inflection  has  not,  however,  any 
appreciable  effect  in  strengthening  or  multiplying  the 
bonds  of  Englibh  grammar.  In  regard  to  it  there 
seems  nothing  necessary  to  be  said  but  that  the  inflec- 
tion of  a  noun  in  e8,  or  its  contraction  '9,  expresses 
possession,  or  pertaining,  in  regard  to  the  object  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  word  or  phrase.  For  the 
object  of  possession,  or  that  which  pertains,  is  not 
necessarily  a  thing.  We  may  say,  "  John's  hat  is 
black,"  or  "  John's  going  to  Washington  is  unfortu- 
nate.'* In  the  first  case  the  thing  pertaining  to  John 
is  a  material  object,  a  hat ;  in  the  last  the  thing  per- 
taining to  him  is  an  act,  his  going  to  Washington. 

The  only  real  grammatical  question  raised  by  the 
possessive  case  is  that  as  to  the  double  possessive,  as, 
"  that  horse  of  Alexander's^"  "  that  bust  of  CaBsar's." 
This  I  pass  by  at  the  present,  my  object  now  being 
merely  to  show  to  what  degree  and  in  what  manner 
English  is  free  from  the  trammels  of  grammar. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  view  of  English 
grammar  here  presented,  which  is  clearly  enough  put 
in  the  question  asked  by  more  than  one  objector,  if  I 
intend  to  take  the  position  that  grammar  is  the  same 
as  inflection,  oi',  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  "en- 
tirely synonymous  "  with  it.  I  do  not ;  and  the  ques- 
tion surprises  me.  It  asks  if  the  cause,  or  rather  the 
condition,  of  a  thing  is  identical  or  "  synonymous  " 
with  the  thing  itself.     Inflections  are  not  grammar ; 
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but  grammar  is  chiefly  the  consequence  of  inflections. 
And  here  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  sense  in 
which  I  use  "  grammar,"  which  is  the  common,  gen- 
erally accepted  sense,  as  to  which  I  must  refer  to 
former  explanations.  This  difficulty  as  to  the  defi- 
nition of  terms  is  a  great  obstacle  to  discussion.  I 
know  some  very  able  and  mentally  well-equipped 
men  who  decline  discussion  altogether,  because  they 
say  that  the  first  condition  of  it,  exact  agreement  as 
to  the  meaning  of  essential  terms,  does  not  exist,  and 
cannot  be  brought  about  without  a  preliminary  dis- 
cussioQ,  which  would  postpone  the  main  argument 
indefinitely.  To  return  to  our  subject.  Grammar  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  which  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions of  words,  or,  in  tKe  phrase  of  one  of  my  gram- 
marians, "  tKe  correct  form  and  correlation  of  words," 
we  here  have  nothing  to  do  with.  But  without  in- 
flection, of  what  constructional  importance  can  the 
form  of  words  be  ?  and  then  can  words  which  have 
but  one  form  have  correlation  ?  The  obvious  answer 
to  both  these  questions  seems  to  me  to  be,  None. 
Therefore  it  is  that  in  English  there  can  be  no  gram- 
mar, or  none  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  being 
in  our  language  only  a  few  remnants  of  inflection, 
and  consequently  of  correlation  of  words. 

As  to  gender,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  this  formal  grammar,  there  is  not  a  ves- 
tige of  it  in  the  English  language.  English  has  no 
gender.  There  is  not  an  English  noun  or  adjective 
that  has  gender.  There  are,  indeed,  English  words 
which  express  distinctions  of  sex ;  but  sex  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  grammatical  gender.  Sex  is  some- 
thing that  pertains  to  and  distinguishes  living  things ; 
gender,  grammatical  gender,  belongs  to  words ;  not 
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to  the  things  which  the  words  mean,  but  to  the  words 
themselves.  Tlius  in  French  table  is  feminine ;  not 
that  a  table  is  regarded  by  the  French  people  as  hav- 
ing sex  ;  not  even  that  it  is  personified,  as  the  moon 
is  wlien  we  say  she  rises,  but  that  the  word,  the 
combination  of  letters  t-a-b-l-e^  is  in  French  of  the 
feminine  gender,  so  that  /a,  a  combination  of  letters 
meaning  "  the,"  which  is  also  feminine,  must  be  used 
with  it,  and  to  say  le  table  (le  also  meaning  "  the," 
just  as  la  does)  is  bad  grammar.  Now  in  English 
we  say  "  the  man  "  as  well  as  "  the  woman,"  using 
the  same  article  in  both  instances,  because  our.  words 
have  no  gender,  even  when  they  express  distinctions 
of  sex.*  And  in  a  Latin  sentence  every  word  directly 
connected  with  another  must  be  thus  adapted  to  it  in 
form,  sometimes  of  gender,  at  others  of  case  and 
person.  This  is  the  essential  part  of  grammar,  and 
it  is  the  attempt  to  ti'ansfer  the  rules  and  the  phrases 
which  pertain  to  this  grammar  to  our  simply  formed, 
but  therefore  none  the  less  rich  and  strong,  mother 
tongue  that  has  produced  that  monstrous  hybrid, 
called  English  grammar. 

In  the  verb  English  is  almost  entirely  void,  as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  said,  of  moods  and  tenses,  and  is  hardly 
less  so  of  number  and  person.  We  stiy,  for  example, 
I,  you,  we,  or  they  love;  only  for  the  third  person  sin- 
gular do  we  make  any  difference  in  the  verb,  —  he, 
she,  or  it  loves.  So  I,  you,  we,  they  have;  he,  she,  or 
it  has.  A  like  simplicity  of  structure  and  sameness  of 
form  runs  through  moods  and  tenses.  The  subjunctive 
mood,  which  differs  a  very  little  from  the  indicative, 

1  That  sex  has  nothing  to  do  with  gender  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
She  Latin  word  most  expressive  of  the  female  sex  is  of  the  masculine  gen« 
ier. 
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18  passing  rapidly  out  of  use.  There  is  no  impera- 
tive mood  ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  indicative.  Qo  is 
indicative  and  imperative.  It  is  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  used,  the  tone  in  which  it  is  spoken,  that 
gives  it  an  indicative  or  an  imperative  meaning.  In 
English  there  is  no  passive  voice.  We  express  pas- 
sivity, of  coui-se,  but  we  do  it  by  making  a  little  sen- 
tence. In  Latin,  which  has  a  passive  voice,  amo  the 
active  means  I  love,  and  amor  is  the  passive,  which 
we  express  by  the  sentence,  I  am  loved. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  this  line  of  examination 
further.  I  did  it  in  detail  twelve  years  ago  and  more, 
and  those  who  care  to  do  so  will  find  two  chapters 
about  it  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses."  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  the  reader,  I  hope,  that  the  English  sentence 
is  not  constructed  upon  the  forms  of  words  and  their 
correlation.  Its  construction  is  purely  logical ;  that 
is,  according  to  the  succession  of  thought,  there  being 
in  it,  however,  a  few  vestiges  of  grammar,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
retention.^ 

1  Professor  Whitney's  Euentialt  of  English  Grammar  was  pablished 
as  these  chapters  were  appearing  in  their  original  fonn.  It  was  after  their 
publication  that  I  read  this  latest  English  grammar-book.  So  far  as  the 
soundness  of  its  teachings  goes,  it  seems  to  me  in  almost  every  particular 
excellent.  (I  will  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  should  not  presume  to  speak  in 
such  a  tone  of  approval  of  anything  that  Professor  Whitney  had  written 
in  the  higher  philology.)  I  do  not  wonder  that  Professor  Child,  of  Har- 
vard, than  whom  there  is  no  mofe  accomplished  or  sagacious  English 
scholar  in  the  country,  says  of  it,  '*I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  before  saw 
an  Engli:th  grammar  which  I  would  permit  my  children  to  look  into,  so 
great  the  chance  has  been  that  they  would  learn  nothing  or  be  taught 
something  false."  Professor  Whitney's  book  does  teach,  and  it  teaches 
nothing  false,  at  least  of  any  importance;  but  what  a  reproach  is  Professor 
Child's  commendation  upon  that  system  of  grammar  in  favor  of  which 
there  went  up  such  outcries  when  I  published  The  GrammarUu  Tongue, 
But  Professor  Whitney's  book  is  not  a  grammar;  and  he  himself  plainly 
does  not  believe  in  English  grammar,  such  as  we  have  considered  it;  nor 
does  he  believe  in  teaching  it  as  it  has  been  taught,  or  that  learning  it  is 
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oecesMiy  to  good  English  speech  or  writing.  As  to  which  read  this  pas- 
sage from  hi.s  preface,  in  which  I  have  emphasized  some  opinions :  — 

**  That  the  leading  object  of  the  study  of  Englisih  grammar  is  to  teach 
the  correct  use  of  English  is,  in  my  view,  an  error,  and  one  which  is  grad- 
ually becoming  removed,  giving  way  to  the  sounder  opinion  that  grammar 
is  the  reflective  study  of  language,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  of  which 
correctness  in  writing  is  only  one,  and  a  secondary  or  subordinate  one,  — 
by  no  means  unimportant,  but  best  attained  when  tought  indirectly.  It 
should  be  a  pervading  element  in  the  whole  school  and  home  training  of 
the  young  to  make  them  us^e  their  own  tongue  with  accuracy  and  force, 
and,  along  with  any  special  drilling  directed  to  this  end,  some  of  the  rudi> 
mentary  distinctions  and  rules  of  grammar  are  conveniently  taught;  but 
that  is  not  the  study  of  grammar,  and  it  will  not  bear  the  intrusion  of 
much  formal  grammar  without  being  spoiled  for  its  own  ends.  It  is  con- 
stant use  and  practice,  under  never-failing  watch  and  correction,  that  makes 
good  writers  and  speakers;  the  application  of  direct  authority  is  the  roost 
eflicient  corrective.  Grammar  has  its  part  to  contribute,  but  rather  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  work.  One  must  be  a  somewhat  re- 
flective user  of  language  to  amend  even  here  and  there  a  point  by. gram- 
matical reasons ;  and  no  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good 
one  by  applying  the  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he  said.** 

This  gives  up  the  whole  question.  The  reflective  study  of  language, 
which  does  not  concern  itself  with  rudimentary  distinctions  or  with  rules, 
and  which  docs  not  change  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one,  may  be,  and  in- 
deed is,  a  ver}'  valuable  and  interesting  study,  but  it  is  not  what  the  school- 
teacher or  the  school-boy  means  by  learning  grammar.  The  reflective  study 
of  language,  too,  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  than  which  there  is  none 
which  more  requires  natural  ability  and  the  high  training  which  comes  of 
discipline.  It  is  a  study  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  at  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  academies,  into  whose  bauds  even  Professor  Whitney's 
Essentials  might  better  not  be  put. 

As  ^o  gender  and  verb  forms  he  has  on  the  next  page  the  following  re- 
marks, which  present  briefly  but  substantially  the  same  views  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  already  given:  — 

"The  ordinary  method  with  gender  in  nouns,  for  example,  which  was 
really  an  imposition  upon  English  of  a  system  of  distinctions  belonging 
elsewhere,  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  that  is  both  truer  and  far 
simpler.  The  sharp  distinction,  again,  of  the  verb-phrases  or  compound 
forms  from  the  real  verb-forms  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
Utnce  if  the  study  of  the  construction  of  sentences  is  to  be  made  a  reality." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PABTS  OP  SPEECH. — DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  LEABK- 
INQ  GERMAN  AND  LEARNING  ENGLISH. 

One  trait  of  the  English  language  is  the  great 
flexibility,  not  to  say  looseness,  of  its  structure  in  re- 
gard to  what  are  called  the  parts  of  speech.  In  this 
respect  it  is,  as  in  others,  nearly  unique  among  the 
languages  of  the  civilized  world.  English  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  no  distinctive  parts  of  speech.  This 
is  a  strong  putting  of  the  case,  I  admit ;  but  it  ex- 
presses the  truth  more  nearly  than  it  could  be  ex- 
pressed without  a  long  and  carefully-elaborated  state- 
ment. The  principal  parts  of  speech  are  the  noun, 
the  verb,  the  adjective,  and  that  peculiar  sort  of  word 
which  by  grammarians  has  been  strangely  called  the 
pronoun,  about  which  I  shall  say  something  hereafter. 
With  these  words  sentences  can  be  formed ;  and  with- 
out any  others  we  could  speak  and  write,  and  attain 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  ends  of  language.  True, 
our  speech  would  be  clumsy,  the  forms  of  our  thought 
blockish,  compared  with  what  they  are  now ;  but  we 
could  speak  of  the  necessary  things  of  daily  life,  and 
communicate  intelligibly  upon  almost  any  subject. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  these  principal  parts  of  speech 
are  so  interchangeable  in  our  mother  tongue  that 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  In  English,  almost  any  simple  noun  may  be 
used  as  a  verb  without  change  in  its  form  ;  and  in 
like  manner  almost  any  verb  may  be  used  as  a  noun. 
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Moiins  are  used  as  adjectives,  and  adjectives  as  noons. 
Pronouns  may  be  used,  and  are  used,  as  nouns,  as  ad- 
jectives, and  even  as  verbs.  We  wire  a  message,  we 
table  a  resolution,  we  foot  our  way  lioine,  a  hunter 
trees  a  bear,  a  broker  beiirs  stock  or  bulls  it,  the  mer- 
chant s)iipB  his  goods,  the  hypocrite  cloaks  hia  sins 
with  acted  falsehood,  the  invalid  suns  himself,  the 
east  wind  'clouds  the  sky.  We  thus  constantly  Dse, 
and  for  centuries  have  used,  as  verbs  woi-ds  which 
originally  were  nouns.  On  the  other  hand,  we  speak 
of  the  run  of  a  ship,  of  a  great  haul  of  lish,  of  a  horse 
coming  in  on  the  jump,  of  a  man  being  on  the  go,  of 
a  great  rush  of  people,  of  the  push  of  business,  of 
the  thrust  of  the  rafters  of  a  house,  of  the  spring 
and  fall,  and  so  on,  using  verbs  as  nouns.  We  can- 
not speak  of  the  right  and,  the  wrong,  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  without  using  ad- 
jectives as  nouns  ;  f()r  the  pretense  of  the  elder  gram- 
marians that  a  qualilitid  noun  is  understood  in  these 
cases  is  unfounded,  and  was  made  only  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  the  make-believe  of  grammar.  And 
as  to  using  nouns  as  adjectives,  we  cannot  speak  of 
a  gold  watch,  an  iron  bar,  a  bar-room,  a  carpet-bag, 
a  carpet  knight,  a  brick  house,  a  stone  bridge,  or  a 
windmill,  without  doing  that.  It  is  the  commonest 
conversion  of  parts  of  speech.  We  could  hardly 
communicate  in  English  without  it.  And  it  is  not 
because  in  the  phrases  "lady  friend"  and. "gen- 
tleman friend  "  a  noun  is  used  as  ah  adjective  that 
they  are  so  offensive,  —  at  least  to  some  people. 
When  we  say  a  brew-house,  a  wash-house,  or  a  turn- 
stile, we  use  verbs  as  adjectives.  As  to  pronouns, 
"he"  and  "she"  are  constantly  used  as  adjectives, 
as,  a  be  goat,  a  she  animal.      Pepys  writes  of  his 
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"she  cousin."  Of  the  use  of  "she"  as  a  noun  in  the 
sense  of  woman,  English  poetry  of  all  times  is  full. 
*'  The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpressive  she,"  in  "As 
You  Like  It,"  is  one  of  a  thousand  like  instances. 
Shakespeare  also  uses  **  thou "  as  a  verb :  "  If  thou 
thou'st  him,"  that  is,  if  thou  say'st  "  thou  "  to  him  ; 
and  we  nowadays  say  that  Friends  "  thee  and  thou  " 
us.  Indeed,  this  convertibility  of  the  parts  of  speech 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  English  language  that  I 
found  this  sentence  in  a  London  magazine :  "  Here 
are  the  whereons  to  make  your  fortune," — an  adverb 
being  used  as  a  noun.  The  example  is  not  one  which 
I  should  hold  up  for  imitation ;  but  it  is  in  the  normal 
line  of  English  speech  development,  which  tends  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  formal  distinction  of  parts  of 
speech.  Under  what  circumstances  this  distinction 
shall  be  disregarded  is  a  question  of  taste,  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  speaker  or  writer  at  his  own  peril.  In 
the  following  passage  from  a  speech  by  a  Cavalier 
commander  in  the  Great  Rebellion  is  an  instance  quite 
as  striking  as  that  just  cited  above,  but  far  more  suc- 
cessful :  "  But  when  you  have  come  to  the  puritan- 
ical towns  Taunton,  Crewkerne,  Bristol,  Dorchester, 
and  Exeter,  then  let  your  swords  cruel  it  without  dif- 
ference of  sex,  age,  or  condition."  (Lord  Paulet's 
speech  at  Sherborne,  September  7,  1642,  apud  Wal- 
lington,  ii.  92.)  Here  we  have  an  adjective  used  as 
a  verb  most  happily.^ 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  of  the  English 
language  that  it  refutes  itself,  and  that  every  lan- 
guage must  have  parts  of  speech,  without  which  in- 

1  It  18  proper  to  mj  that  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  this  speech  was 
denied  by  Lord  Paulet  and  his  friends;  bat  that  is  not  to  our  present  pur- 
^se. 
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teiligible  sentences  could  not  be  constructed ;  witlioat 
which,  indeed,  there  could  not  be  language.  True 
enough  this,  in  a  certain  sense.  If  it  is  meant  that 
the  words  in  an  English  sentence  express  object,  sub- 
ject, act,  quality,  etc.,  including  all  the  modes  of 
making,  modifying,  extending,  or  limiting  an  asser- 
tion, who  could  dissent  ?  Certainly  not  I.  But  if  it 
is  meant  that  there  are  certain  words  the  meaning  of 
which  is  limited  to  some  one  of  these  functions,  and 
that  such  words  are  definitely  certain  parts  of  speech, 
BO  that  it  niay  be  told  whether  they  are  verbs,  nouns, 
or  adjectives,  without  knowing  the  connection  in 
which  they  are  used,  as  it  may  in  other  languages, 
then  I  dissent  and  deny.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  any 
intelligent  and  competently  instructed  critic  would 
attempt  to  maintain  such  a  theory  of  English  parts 
of  speech  after  giving  the  subject  due  consideration. 
For  example :  Love  in  English  corresponds  to  both 
amor  and  amo  in  Latin,  and  to  amour  and  aime  in 
French.  Man  is  a  noun,  meaning  a  human  male 
(Aomo,  homme)  ',  and  it  is  a  verb,  as,  to  man  a  ship, 
for  which  in  Latin  and  French  there  must  be  peri- 
phrasis ;  and  it  is  an  adjective,  as  man  child,  man 
rope,  a  use  of  the  word  impossible  in  I^tin  or  in 
French.  Amor  and  amo,  amour  and  aime,  are  re- 
spectively noun  and  verb  in  Latin  and  French ;  but 
whnt  is  love  ?  Homo  and  homme  are,  respectively,  a 
part  of  speed),  a  noun ;  but  what  is  man?  You  can- 
not tell  whether  love  or  man  is  noun,  verb,  or  adjec- 
tive until  you  see  it  in  a  sentence.  The  illustrations 
of  this  fact  in  English  are  countless. 

This  comparative  freedom  not  only  from  rules,  but 
from  limitations,  —  from  the  bonds  even  of  terminol- 
ogy, —  makes  English  a  language  radically  difierent 
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from  all  others.  It  may  be  learned,  must  be  learned, 
as  no  other  language  can  be  learned  by  one  not  born 
and  bred  to  speak  it.  I  am  reminded  of  this  by  the 
letter  of  a  business  man  who  asks  me  how  he  shall 
set  about  to  learn  the  German  language.  A  strange 
request  this  to  make  of  me ;  for  I  have  undertaken 
only  to  tell  my  readers,  so  far  as  I  can  do  so,  some- 
thing about  the  English  language ;  and,  in  general,  I 
profess  acquaintance  only  with  my  mother  tongue,  — 
at  least,  with  any  approach  to  thoroughness.  I  would 
gladly  help  this  business  man,  if  I  were  able  to  do 
so ;  but  I  am  not.  Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands. 
According  to  his  own  representation  of  it,  he  is  thirty 
years  old  ;  he  has  little  time  for  study,  and  he  wishes 
to  learn  German,  the  most  complex  of  the  languages 
known  to  modern  literature,  without  learning  the 
laws  of  its  complex  construction.  He  thinks,  also, 
that  I  would  not  advise  him  to  commit  the  main  rules 
of  German  grammar  to  memory ;  and  for  a  very 
strange  reason,  —  because  he  is  unused  and  inapt  to 
that  work.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  very  rear 
son  why  he,  hoping  to  learn  German  at  all,  should 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
its  etymology  and  its  syntax,  should  learn  them  by 
heart,  and  have  them  ready  for  application  at  any 
moment. 

If  this  correspondent  will  only  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  be  born  once  more,  and  become  as  a  little 
child,  and  if  he  will  so  order  the  preliminaries  that 
the  interesting  event  shall  happen  in  Germany,  and 
if  he  will  thereafter  live  in  Germany  for  a  dozen  or 
a  score  of  years,  he  may  then  learn  German  so  as  to 
speak  it  fluently  and  read  it  easily,  without  learning 
'ts  grammar.     The  German  that  he  will  then  speak 
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will  be  good  or  bad,  exiictly  according  to  the  educa- 
tion nnd  the  social  culture  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  consorts,  and  the  kind  of  authors  whose  books  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  reading.  But  even  if  he  should  accom- 
plish what  I  have  suggested  to  him,  he  could  hardly, 
I  venture  to  say,  write  German  with  precision  and 
clearness  unless  he  should  study  the  grammar  of  tfae 
language.  From  my  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  its  structure,  I  should  say  that  of  all  the  lan- 
guages that  are  learned  for  business  or  literary  pur- 
poses —  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish—  Gerrnxn  is  the  one  in  which  an  acquaintance 
with  the  rules  of  its  grammar  is  most  necessary  to  a 
writer  of  it,  even  when  it  is  his  mother  tongue.  It  is 
indeed  a  most  discourRging  language  to  a  foreigner; 
and  its  grammar  is  only  less  complex  than  the  Greek. 
About  as  well  might  a  man  undertake  to  learn  Greek 
as  German  without  learning  its  rules.  True,  it  may 
be,  and  it  is,  picked  up  by  valeta-de-place  in  a  valet- 
de-place  way.  Then  there  is  the  Ollendoi-f  method. 
But  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  not  much  respect 
for  that.  It  seems  to  me  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  being  born  over  again  in  the  right  place.  The 
effect  of  this  regeneration  is  not  accomplished  by  ask- 
ing in  a  foreign  tongue,  "Have  you  seen  the  green 
goggles  of  my  uncle  ?  "  "  Have  you  worn  the  petti- 
coat of  my  aunt  ? "  and  replying,  "  I  have  seen  the 
green  goggles  of  your  uncle ; "  "I  have  not  worn  the 
petticoat  of  your  aunt."  I  know  no  way  of  learn- 
ing a  foreign  language  that  has  a  real  grammar,  that 
is,  the  structure  of  whose  sentences  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  forms  of  words  and  the  corre- 
lation of  those  forms,  than  by  studying  the  laws  of 
that  grammar;   and  if  this  correspondent  means  to 
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learn  German  he  must  prepare  himself  for  a  long, 
tough  wrestle. 

It  is  asked  in  various  quarters,  and  even  by  those 
who  begin  to  see  the  real  nature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, if  I  would  have  no  rules  at  all  of  English 
grammar  taught.  I  answer,  None  whatever  to  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age,  or  thereabout ;  none 
until«the  scholar  has  already  learned  good  English  by 
hearing  it  and  by  speaking  it.  In  this  I  have  the 
support  of  so  eminent  a  philologist  as  Professor  Whit- 
ney, who  says  that  it  is  ^^  constant  use  and  practice, 
under  never-failing  watch  and  correction,  that  makes 
good  writers  and  speakers  ;  "  and  that  good  English 
is  to  be  taught  not  through  the  study  of  grammar,  but 
"  the  application  of  direct  authority."  The  example 
by  and  the  authority  of  parents,  kinsfolk,  friends,  and 
teachers,  who  themselves  speak  correctly,  will  lead  a 
child  surely  into  a  right  use  of  his  mother  tongue. 
After  he  has  thus  learned  that  use,  then  let  him  enter 
upon  the  "  reflective  study  "  of  its  history  and  struct- 
ure, if  he  has  the  time,  the  inclination,  and  the  ability 
for  such  a  mental  exercise.  This  study,  however, 
will  not  help  him  to  speak  correctly  or  to  write  well. 
It  is  merely  a  knowledge,  simple  of  itself,  barren  of 
daily  usefulness.  In  Professor  Whitney's  words,  "  No 
one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one 
^y  *^Pply"^g  ^^®  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he  said." 
It  is  true,  aa  one  critic  puts  the  matter,  as  to  gram- 
mar, that  '^  without  a  knowledge  of  its  laws,  acquired 
either  from  actual  tuition  in  it,  or  from  constant  in- 
tercourse with  people  who  speak  grammatically,  or 
from  the  reading  of  good  writers,  no  man  can  write 
correctly  and  eloquently."  But  the  force  of  implica- 
tion in  these  ora  is  tremendous.     In  my  opinion  the 
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intercourse  and  the  reading  are  worth  the  tuition  a 
thousand  timea  OTer.  And  the  peculiarity  of  the 
English  language  in  this  respect  is  that  to  obtain  the 
most  complete  mastery  of  it  only  intercourse  with  good 
speakers  and  reading  good  books  are  necessary.  Tu- 
ition may  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

INTEEVXEWING.  —  A   PARENTHETICAL   CHAPTER. — 
NOUNS  USED  AS  "  ACTIVE  TRANSITIVE  "  VERBS. 

I  AM  asked,  called  upon,  entreated,  exhorted,  almost 
implored  to  denounce,  proscribe,  ban,  and  excommu- 
nicate, with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  the  verb  to  inter- 
view. With  all  my  heart,  I  would  do  so  if  I  could.  If 
by  a  stroke  of  my  pen  I  could  extinguish  the  verb, 
with  its  two  participles  intervietving  and  interviewed^ 
and  its  noun  interviewer^  —  nay,  could  I  by  a  word 
put  out  of  existence  the  interviewer  himself,  the 
thing  as  well  as  the  name,  —  I  know  that  manslaugh- 
ter as  well  as  word  slaughter  would  sit  lightly  on  my 
soul  to-morrow.  But  with  curses  in  my  heart,  I  am 
bound,  if  not  to  bless  this  word,  at  least  to  refrain 
myself  from  evil  speaking  of  it.  The  son  of  Beor 
was  not  more  sorely  racked  between  his  wishes  and 
his  duty  than  I  am  between  mine ;  and  like  him  I 
must  say  to  those  who  summon  me  to  curse  the  com- 
mon enemy  that  if  they  were  to  give  me,  what  I  need 
far  more  than  Balaam  did,  a  house  full  of  silver  and 
gold,  I  could  not  declare  against  the  correctness,  the 
perfect  regularity,  and  no  less  the  clear  expressive- 
ness of  this  word  detestable. 

My  tongue  is  tied  and  my  hand  is  stayed  not  be* 
cause  I  remember,  or  think  I  remember,  having  met 
with  the  word  in  a  play  by  some  one  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists;  for  a  bad,  abnormally  formed 
word  is  not  made  a  good  one  by  any  usage,  however 
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eminent;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  bad 
merely  because  it  is  a  new  word,  a  neologism,  or  a 
"  neoterism,"  as  a  "  neoterist  "  —  shall  I  say  ?  —  has 
chosen  to  call  such  things.  But  I  must  withhold 
myself  from  expressing  the  feeling  which  the  word 
excites,  I  believe,  in  the  minds  of  all  decent  people, 
by  pronouncing  against  it  upon  its  own  merits.  For 
it  is  a  perfectly  proper  word.  If  we  have  view  as  a 
verb,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  interview. 
We  might  as  well  undertake  to  set  aside  intermeddle 
from  meddle  as  interview  from  view.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  long  had  interview^  the  noun ; 
and  having  that,  the  use  of  it  as  a  verb  is  a  use  of 
language  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  truly 
English.  This  of  course  carries  with  it  the  partici- 
ples in  ing  and  in  edy  and  the  name  of  the  agent  in 
er.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  the  perfect  legitimacy  of  to  interview^ 
interviewing^  interviewed^  and  interviewer. 

But  although  I  am  thus  constrained  to  admit  the 
perfect  propriety  of  this  new  name,  I  would,  as  poets 
invoke  the  Muses,  call  upon  the  Furies  to  aid  me 
while  I  prophesy  against  this  new  thing.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  contrivance  yet  devised  to  make  journal- 
ism an  ofiEense,  a  thing  of  ill  savor  in  all  healthy  nos- 
trils. It  elevates  piying  into  an  art,  leaving  it  no 
longer  a  mystery,  and  makes  boring  a  paid  profession. 
It  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  privacy  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  is  more  deserving  of  reprehension,  because 
it  is  less  open  to  remedy,  than  an  attempt  against  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  To  get  gain  by  the  gratification, 
of  a  feeling,  curiosity,  so  petty  that  its  expression) 
degrades  even  the  noblest  countenance,  it  attempts  to . 
dignify  intrusion  with  the  mantle  of  the  teacher  who 
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ministers  to  the  noble  desire  of  knowledge.  It  pan- 
ders to  the  vanity  of  petty  men  who  covet  notoriety  ; 
it  extorts  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  inclination  from  men 
who  would  avoid  needless  publicity,  by  making  them 
shrink  from  seeming  personal  discourtesy  to  the  in- 
terviewer ;  and  it  places  the  person  who  either  con- 
sents or  refuses  to  be  interviewed  at  the  mercy  of  his 
tormentor,  who  in  either  case  can  misrepresent  him, 
and  who  often  does  so,  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  or 
those  of  his  employers.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  thor- 
oughly contemptible  business,  which  honorable  jour- 
nalists should  shun  as  they  would  shun  contamina- 
tion. 

My  personal  experience  of  interviewing  is  small ; 
but  it  has  not  been  such  as  to  modify  favorably  my 
judgment  of  it  in  the  abstract.  I  was  ill,  confined  to 
my  house,  and  seeking  and  needing  the  perfect  men- 
tal quiet  which  was  prescribed  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  my  recovery.  A  gentleman  called,  and  was 
informed  that  I  saw  no  one.  He  called  twice  again, 
and  at  his  third  call  left  word  that  he  was  from  the 

,  and  that  it  was  important  that  he  should  see 

me.  Thinking  that  some  person  or  some  cause  in 
which  I  was  interested  was  in  need  of  a  service  that 
I  could  render,  at  his  next  call  I  saw  him.  On  en- 
tering the  room  I  told  him  that  I  was  ill,  but  that  I 
was  ready  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say ;  when  to  my 
surprise  he  began  an  inquiring  convei-sation  upon  a 
subject  which  in  my  judgment  was  not  worth  five 
minutes  of  the  time  of  any  reasonable  creature.  I 
told  him  so.  He  was  perfectly  civil  in  manner,  but 
equally  pertinacious.     He  "  supposed  that  I  had  read 

the  article  in  the upon  the  subject."    I  told  him 

that  I  had  not     He  asked  if  I  had  read  another  arti- 

20 
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cle  upon  the  same  subject  in  another  newspaper.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  not ;  and  although  be  contrived 
to  continne  the  convereation  for  a  little  while,  I  man- 
aged to  make  the  interview  aa  short  as  I  conid  make 
it  without  being  rude  to  a  man  in  my  own  house. 
For  this  is  the  means  of  extortion  that  pertains  to 
interviewing.  The  victim  must  do  some  talking,  at 
the  risk  of  seeming  churlish  and  personally  oSensive. 
Now  the  man  who  talks  with  an  interviewer  is  lost. 

I  thought  that  I  had  rid  myself  of  the  matter,  and 
that  I  should  hear  no  more  of  it.  Vain  delusion  I 
What  was  my  surprise  to  see  published  the  very  next 
morning  a  report  of  this  interview,  beginning  with 
the  as3erth>a  that  I  had  entered  with  alacrity  upou 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  I  had  said  that 
I  had  read  the  two  articles  upon  it  that  I  had  not 
read,  my  opinion  as  to  its  triviality  and  futility  being, 
of  course,  entirely  omitted,  and  the  opinions  which 
had  dropped  from  me  in  the  course  of  the  brief  replies 
that  I  could  not  help  making  being  set  forth  in  a  style 
which  represented  them  about  as  exactly  aa  this  arti- 
cle would  represent  ray  opinions  upon  the  present  sub- 
ject if,  after  being  put  in  type,  some  printer's  boy 
should  knock  it  into  pi.  And  then  the  jeers  for  days 
from  certain  friends  that  a  man  of  my  experience 
with  the  press  should  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped 
into  an  interview  I  How,  in  the  pride  and  insolence 
of  their  uninterviewed  souls,  they  girded  at  me  J 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  Twenty-four  hours  had 
hardly  passed  when  word  was  brought  me,  just  as  I 
had  sat  down  to  dinner,  that  a  gentleman  wished  to 
Bee  me  upon  business  of  importance,  and  would  wait 
my  leisure.  To  relieve  him,  I  saw  him  immediately. 
He  was  of  suave  and  gentle  manners ;  and  he  blandly 
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proposed  to  me  that,  as  he  saw  the  report  just  men-^ 
tioned  could  not  have  done  me  justice,  I  should  write 
out  an  article  expressing  fully  my  opinions,  which  he 
would  considerately  publish  in  the  form  made  and 
provided  for  such  occasions.  That  interview  proved 
to  be  a  very  short  one  indeed ;  and  I  returned  to  ray 
dinner  with  a  venomousness  of  appetite  altogether 
unbestowable  by  the  bitterest  tonics  of  my  physician. 
But  somehow  or  other  it  must  have  got  about  that  I 
was  an*  interviewable  man  (interviewable^  although 
never  used  before,  I  believe,  is  an  excellent  word, 
and  uninterviewahle^  which  is  five  seconds  younger, 
much  better,  —  indeed,  quite  admirable)  ;  for  a  few 
days  afterward   one  of  the  fraternity,  after  calling 

twice  in  vain,  sent  in  his  card,    ''  Mr. ,  of  the 

,"  to  me  at  dinner.     He  wished  to  see  me  upon 

another  subject  (having  been  sent,  I  grieve  to  relate, 
by  a  treacherous  friend),  and  to  know  if  I  would  not 
be  seen  then,  when  I  could  be  seen.  The  answer  was, 
Not  at  all.  Whereupon,  as  my  servant  informed  me, 
he  demanded  his  card  in  a  huff,  and  went  off  in  high 
dudgeon. 

I  recount  this  experience^  brief  and  mild  although 
it  must  be  in  comparison  with  that  which  others  hsCve 
gone  through,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  because  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who 
have  undergone  less  discipline  than  mine.  And  yet 
I  will  say  for  myself  that  hereafter,  if  an  interview 
with  me  is  reported,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  first, 
that  I  have  not  been  interviewed  at  all ;  next  and 
last,  that  the  opinions,  or  at  least  the  language,  at- 
tributed to  me  are  not  mine  ;  in  which  respect  I  shall 
only  have  suffered  what  others,  as  we  know,  have 
suffered  before.     What  journalism  now  chiefly  needs 
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to  sweeten  it  and  give  it  dignity  ie  a  deceot  respect 
for  the  personal  privacy  of  all  men. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  interviewing  (both 
the  word  and  the  thing)  was,  on  its  first  pnblicar 
tion,  made  the  subject  of  not  a  little  remark,  critical 
and  jocose,  in  various  quarters,  more  or  lees  nota- 
ble. That  which  was  merely  in  the  way  of  common 
grammar  talk  may  be  profitably  passed  by  with  little 
attention.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  expressions  of  an- 
guish that  I  could  countenance  the  making  '^  an  act- 
ive transitive  verb  of  the  noun  interview."  Now  as 
to  what  is  an  active  transitive  verb  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  or  any  one  else  can  clearly  tell ;  but  I  do 
know  that  whether  all  the  nouns  in  the  language  are 
made  into  articles  of  that  kind  I  do  not  care  a  copu- 
lative conjunction.  In  one  quarter,  however,  an  in- 
telligent critic  went  into  particulars,  and  jocosely, 
hut  plainly  with  serious  intent,  cited  a  published  ac- 
count of  a  sleigh-ride  of  some  gay  young  people,  who, 
before  returning  home,  visited  the  village  restaurant, 
where  they  were,  in  the  language  of  the  reporter, 
"  oystered  "  by  Mr.  Jones.  The  question  was  then 
asked,  "  Why  is  not  the  verb  '  to  oyster '  as  good  as 
thff  verb  '  to  interview,'  and  as  legitimate  ?  And  why 
are  not '  oystering '  and  '  oystered '  the  equals  in  pro- 
priety  with  '  interviewing '  and  '  interviewed '  ?  And 
why  are  not  '  to  suicide,*  '  suiciding,'  and  '  suicided  ' 
—  the  latter  word  being  frequently  need  by  the  Aa- 
Bociated  Press  to  save  tolls  —  as  legitimate  as  either 
of  the  others  ?  " 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  are  not  in  form  just 
as  correct.  The  legitimacy  of  either  cannot  be  dis- 
puted on  any  ground  that  I  can  now  perceive.  Oyster, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  noun  ;  but  so  are  butter,  bread,  and 
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wine^  names  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  oysters. 
And  yet  for  generations  we  haye  known  the  man 
whose  bread  is  bttttered  on  both  sides,  we  have  eaten 
breaded  cutlets,  we  have  dined  men  and  wined  them. 
And  in  "  Punch  "  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Du  Manner's 
prim  little  damsels  complaining  that  her  brother 
George  has  not  only  buttered  his  bread,  but  has 
**  actually  been  and  Jjiebig^a-extraet-of -beefed  it  as 
well."  We  may  have  bowels  of  compassion  for  poor 
George,  who  ate  that  half-stewed  fleshly  abomination ; 
but  as  to  the  phraseology  of  his  sister,  although  she 
does  make  a  rather  startling  compound  verb,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  use  as  a  verb  of  the  compound  noun  Lie^ 
big* 9^extract'of 'beef  which  is  perfectly  analogous  with 
her  verb  use  of  butter.  It  is  not  the  verb  use  of  the 
noun  that  strikes  us  as  strange  and  laughable,  but 
the  compound  ;  the  use  of  which  as  a  verb  it  is  that 
impresses  upon  us  the  fact  that  the  four  words  really 
make  but  one  noun. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Bowery  boy, 
who,  approaching  with  his  sweetheart  another  in  like 
manner  accompanied,  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre, 
wd,  "  I  say.  Bill,  have  yer  salooned  yer  g'hal  ?  " 
"  Naouw,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  lend  us  two  shiFn, 
and  I  '11  treat."  Here  grant  the  noun  saloon^  and  the 
"  active  transitive  "  verb  to  saloon  (the  grammarians 
will  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong)  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  question  as  to  its  use  is  one  of  taste,  not  of  ana- 
logical correctness.  And  just  so  it  is  with  oystered 
and  interviewed.  Those  who  like  them  may  use 
them  without  the  slightest  fear  that  they  are  vio« 
lating  any  rule  or  analogy  of  the  English  language. 
Our  language  has  recently  been  enriched  with  the 
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verb  to  finance.  I  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Lon- 
don "  Telegraph/'  "  They  have  also  largely  financed 
the  paper  of  projected  or  unfinished  railways  ;  "  and 
if  negotiate  will  not  do,  finance  may  be  used  with 
equal  correctness.  As  to  financiered^  for  some  possi- 
bly discoverable  reason,  it  seems  to  be  falling  into  dis- 
grace. 

To  suicide  as  a  verb,  the  objection  is  of  altogether 
another  sort.  Its  inadmissibility  depends  not  upon 
its  noun  form,  but  upon  its  meaning.  Suicide  is 
merely  an  English  form  of  two  compounded  Latin 
words  meaning  self-murder.  To  say  that  a  man  sui- 
cided himself  is  therefore  to  commit  the  absurd  pleo- 
nasm of  saying  that  he  self-murdered  himself ;  and 
to  say  simply  that  he  suicided  is  to  say  that  he  self- 
murdered,  which  is  as  thoroughly  and  absurdly  un- 
English  as  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  self>loved,  or 
self-praised,  or  self-washed,  instead  of  that  he  loved 
himself,  praised  himself,  washed  himself.  The  same 
objectioi^  and  no  greater,  would  apply  to  homicidedy 
fratricidedy  parricided.  In  all  the  nouns  on  which 
these  supposed  verbs  are  based,  the  object  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  action  itself  are  both  expressed  ;  and  it 
is  not  English,  never  has  been,  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
safely  say  never  will  be  English,  to  use  an  "  active 
transitive  "  verb  without  an  object  of  its  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  thoroughly  English 
use  of  language,  accoixling  to  its  best  usage  since  it 
was  first  spoken,  than  the  making  a  noun  do  duty  as 
a  verb  ;  always  provided  that  its  meaning  admits  of 
such  conversion.  As  to  whether  we  shall  say  that 
we  oystered  our  friends,  or  liquored  them,  or  that  we 
salooned  our  g'hals,  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal taste ;  in  regard  to  which  too  great  fastidious- 
ness might  perhaps  savor  of  bloated  aristocracy. 
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About  the  passive  voice  and  auxiliary  verbs,  so 
called,  enough  would  seem  to  have  been  said  in 
•*  Words  and  their  Uses ;  "  but  in  reply  to  suggestions 
and  queries  upon  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
little  more,  although  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition. 

It  is  not  strange  that  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  think  that  '^  I  am  loved  "  is  the  passive  voice  of 
"I  love,"  and  who  have  been  misled  by  the  phrase 
"  auxiliary  verbs,"  should  shy  away  from  the  blunt 
assertion  that  English  has  no  passive  voice,  and  that 
the  verbs  so  called  are  not  properly  auxiliary ;  that 
is,  that  they  have  their  own  proper  meaning  and  force 
whenever  or  wherever  they  are  used,  and  are  not 
mere  aids  in  the  formation  of  a  real  tense.  According 
to  all  English  grammarians,  the  auxiliary  verbs,  so 
called,  are  have^  t«,  shall^  and  will ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  may  and  can  are  equally  so,  and  by  some 
grammarians  they  are  so  regarded.  If  "  I  shall  go  " 
is  a  tense,  in  which  shall  is  auxiliary,  it  should  seem 
that  "  I  may  go  "  is  equally  a  tense,  in  which  may  is 
merely  auxiliary.  As  to  meaning,  if  in  "  I  have  ap- 
ples "  have  means  possess,  how  is  have  voided  of  that 
meaning  in  "  I  have  lived  "  ? 

The  opposite  and  generally  received  theory  has 
been  ably  and  ingeniously  defended  by  Professor 
Whitney,  who  says  that  "  where  there  is  even  no 
object  for  have  to  govern,  where  condition  and  not 
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action  is  expressed,  and  '  you  &re  been,'  '  he  is  come,* 
*  they  are  gone,'  would  be  theoretically  more  correct 
(as  they  are  alone  proper  in  German),  then  we  have 
converted  have  from  an  independent  part  of  speech 
into  a  fairly  formative  element."  Tbis  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Morris  in  his  "  Historical  Outline  of  English  Ac- 
cidence "  aa  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  tenses 
by  composition.  It  is  with  unaffected  diffidence  that 
I  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  a  theory 
which  has  the  support  of  two  such  eminent  philol- 
ogists as  Dr.  Morris  and  Pmfessor  Whitney  j  bat  I 
shall  venture  to  examine  this  one. 

First,  as  to  the  proviso,  "  where  condition  and  not 
action  is  expressed."  Does  have  ever  express  any- 
thing but  condition,  the  state  of  possessing  ?  Does  ts 
ever  express  anything  but  the  condition  of  existence? 
Is  either  of  these  verbs  expressive  of  action  ?  And  as 
to  "  he  is  come "  and  "  they  are  gone,"  which  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  cites  as  theoretically  more  correct  than 
other  forms  of  expression  which  be  implies  are  more 
practically  correct  according  to  English  usage,  are  we 
to  understand  that  he  and  Dr.  Morris  deny  that  al- 
though "  he  has  come  "  and  "  they  have  gone "  are 
often  heard,  "  he  is  come  "  and  "  they  are  gone  "  are 
the  better  and  indeed  the  correct  forms,  and  have  the 
support  of  higher  and  longer  usage  ?  This  I  can 
hardly  believe.  As  to  the  theory  that  have  loses  its 
meaning  of  possession  and  becomes  a  '*  formative  ele- 
ment "  of  tense-by-composition,  it  is  to  he  remarked 
that  the  idea  of  possession  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
that  of  gress  physical  possession.  When  we  any,  "I 
have  a  hope,"  we  do  not  mean  that  we  have  a  hope 
in  our  hands,  or  in  our  pockets,  or  in  a  basket,  as  if  it 
were  an  apple;  we  mean  that  we  possess  it  in  our 
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hearts,  or  we  mean,  as  we  often  say,  that  our  hearts 
are  poaaeaaed  hy  it;  we  are  in  a  hopeful  condition. 
The  notion  of  possession  is  more  subtle,  more  intel- 
lectual, than  it  is  when  we  say,  "  I  have  an  apple ; " 
but  still  there  remains  the  notion  of  possession.  So, 
when  we  say,  '*  I  have  to  go,"  we  express  obligation 
by  declaring  that  we  possess,  or  are  possessed  by,  the 
idea  of  going.  The  notion  of  possession  is  here  even 
yet  more  subtle,  more  intellectual,  than  in  the  phrase, 
^^  I  have  a  hope  ;  "  it  becomes  even  moral ;  but  it  is 
still  the  notion  of  possession. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  me  in  this  even  any  theo- 
retical difficulty ;  for  to  go  is  a  noun,  a  verbal  noun, 
and  any  noun  may  be  the  object  of  the  verb  have. 
The  French  made,  ages  ago,  their  future  tense  by  the 
union  of  this  idea  of  possession  with  a  verbal  noun. 
JTaimerai^  I  shall  love,  is  simply /e  ai  aimer^  I  have 
to  love  ;  the  idea  of  possession,  alien  to  that  of  obli- 
gation, implying  the  certainty  of  future  action.  So 
we  say  in  English,  "  I  shall  love."  Shall  expresses 
obligation,  and  obligation  implies  future  action.  This 
no  English  scholar  questions ;  and  any  one  will  easily 
perceive  the  obligatory  meaning  of  ahall  in  the  phrase, 
You  shall  do  so  and  so.  The  French  by  uniting  ai 
(have)  to  aimer  (to  love)  as  a  suffix  have  made  a  real 
tense.  This  ^  what  is  called  a  synthetic  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Frenchman  uses  aimerai  without  any 
thought  that  he  expresses  his  future  by  saying,  "I 
have  to  love."  In  English,  however,  we  preserve  the 
analytic  form,  and  keep  the  words  and  the  thoughts 
separate ;  the  idea  of  possession,  although  subtle,  in- 
tellectual, and  nioi*al,  not  being  lost,  but  being  as  pos- 
itively and  absolutely  present  as  they  usually  are  in 
9ar  use  of   phrases  which  have  become  so  common 
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that  ve  do  not  think  of  analyzing  them  in  thought  or 
Bpeeuh. 

Let  ua  now  consider  tense  and  passive  voice,  bo 
called,  together.  According  to  the  English  gram- 
marians, "  We  have  been  pleased  "  is  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  ]ierfect  tense  of  the  passive  voice  of  the 
verb  please  ;  iind  according  to  Professor  Whitney  (if 
I  apprehend  liim  rightly)  have  has  here  lost  its  mean- 
ing of  possession,  and  is  become  a  mere  "  forma- 
tive element."  But  we  say,  "We  have  been  much 
pleased,"  thrusting  an  adjective,  much,  between  the 
elements,  formative  and  other,  of  the  so-called  tense.' 
Now  it  is  the  function  of  an  adjective  to  modify  not 
the  part  of  a  tense,  hut  a  noun  or  its  equivalent, 
which  ill  this  case  is  the  participial  adjective  pleated. 
To  test  this  so-called  tense  formation  further  in  the 
same  way,  let  us  consider  the  effect  upon  it  of  the 
following  modifications:  — 

We  have  been  pleased. 

We  have  been  much  pleased. 

We  have  all  been  pleased. 

We  have  all  been  much  pleased. 

We  all  have  been  much  pleased. 

We  have  been  all  much  pleased. 

We  all  much  pleased  have  been. 

All  we  much  pleased  have  been. 

Much  pleased  we  all  have  been. 

Much  have  we  all  been  pleased. 

It  seems   to   me   that  here  the  tense   and  voice 

1  Thoie  who  chooM,  wilb  tb«  gnmmariina,  to  cill  n»«&  in  one  place 
■n  idjccIivF,  and  in  anolhcT  bq  adverb,  alihaufch  il  nilly  expresses  th« 
tame  llioiigbt,  may  call  it  here  an  adverb.  Bui  wlien  we  say,  "  Bacon 
waa  ■  ipaa  of  much  dinlom,  mucb  tha  wiseat  man  of  modem  times,"  at- 
thouf-h  m«eh  nuKliltei  first  a  nouti.  and  tben  an  adjrclive,  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  fihiiw  why  it  should  Im  called  one  Ibing  in  one  place  and  anotlMl 
UiiDg  in  anoUiet  placa. 
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"  have  been  pleased  "  is  very  much  shaken  to  pieces. 
These  forms  of  the  same  expression  are  all  English. 
Every  one  of  them  has  the  support  of  the  best  usage, 
and  most  of  them  have  the  support  of  common  usage 
as  well  as  that  of  the  best.  But  the  so-called  aux- 
iliary verbs,  including  the  "formative  element,"  are 
separated  at  our  pleasure,  and  scattered  about  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  any  other  consideration 
than  the  use  of  the  words  to  express  our  thought  in 
just  such  a  form  as  suits  us.  And  we  may  not  only 
put  an  adjective  between  our  auxiliary  verb  and  our 
"  formative  element,"  but  we  may  do  the  same  with 
nouns  and  adverbs,  and  say,  for  example,  "  We  Amer- 
icans have  all  certainly  been  very  much  more  than 
pleased  at  the  honors  done  to  General  Grant  in  Eu- 
rope." Will  any  one  dispute  that  the  first  clause  of 
this  compound  sentence,  ending  at  ^*-  pleased,"  is  in 
itself  a  perfect  sentence  ?  It  would  be  interesting, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  instructive,  if  any  one  who 
does  not  dispute  it  would  explain  why  it  is  any  more 
a  sentence  than  '*  We  have  been  pleased,"  —  the  so- 
called  first  person  plural  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the 
passive  voice  of  the  verb  please.  Is  there  really  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  tenses  that  may  be  broken  up 
and  scattered  through  a  sentence  as  this  so-called 
tense  is  in  the  last  sentence  given  above  are  mere 
grammatical  shams  ?  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  a 
child  or  a  man  that  such  succiessions  of  words,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  meaning,  and  any  two  of  which 
may  be  separated  at  pleasure  by  the  introduction  of 
other  words,  each  of  which  has  also,  no  more  nor  less, 
its  own  meaning,  are  moods  and  voices  and  tenses  ? 

Other  languages  have   voices ;    English   has    not. 
The  phraseology,  or  the  terminology,  of  the  gram* 
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mars  of  other  languages  bae  been  pedantically  ap- 
plied to  Englisb,  to  wbich  it  baa  no  real  relation. 
"Love  "  ia  an  active  verb,  — wbea  it  is  not  a  noun  or 
an  adjective,  —  but  it  is  not  properly  called  an  acUve 
voice,  because  that  expreseiou  distinguishes  it  from  a 
passive  voice ;  and  where  ia  the  passive  voice  ?  "I 
shall  have  been  loved  "  expresses  futurity,  completion 
as  to  time,  and  passivity ;  but  it  is  not  a  perfect  tenae 
of  a  passive  voice.  If  we  had  twisted  it  round  and 
worked  it  together  into  lovdthalhaben,  and  then  into 
lovihalahen,  as  the  French  did  their  aimer  into  aime* 
rai,  so  tliat  we  should  say,  I lovshalaben,  you  lovthaU 
aben,  and  so  forth,  without  thinking  of  the  meaning 
of  the  formative  elements,  or  of  the  elements  at  all, 
but  merely  regarding  it  as  a  simple  word  with  a  sim- 
ple meaning,  we  then  should  have  bad  a  future  per- 
feet  tense  of  a  passive  voice.  But  we  preserve  the 
analytic  form,  and,  I  think,  with  the  form  preserve 
the  proper  meaning  of  each  word  in  our  little  sen- 
tence. 

The  analytical  and  logical  character  of  English  is 
almost  its  distinctive  trait  among  languages.  Other 
modem  languageB  are  analytical  and  lo:{ical  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  but  very  much  less  so  than  English  ia. 
To  speak  and  to  write  good  English  it  is  necessary 
only  to  choose  proper  words,  and  place  them  in  auch 
an  order,  in  such  a  relative  position  to  each  other, 
that  they  will  set  forth  our  thoughts  logically.  The 
choice  of  words  is  a  matter  of  preference,  of  taste,  so 
long  as  we  use  them  in  their  proper  or  their  recog- 
nized Benses.  In  all  languages  the  speaker  or  the 
writer  who  chooaes  the  best  words  for  his  thoughts 
will  produce  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  forcible 
impression.     And  so,  indeed,  the  order  of  words  ia  ia 
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all  languages  to  a  certain  degree  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  it  is  far  more  so  in  analytical  than  in  syn- 
thetical languages  (Latin  and  Greek,  for  example), 
and  most  of  all  in  English.  Moreover,  in  English  the 
position  of  words  has  something  more  than  the  impor- 
tance which  i*elate8  to  pleasing  effect  and  to  impress- 
iveness.  It  touches  the  question  of  one  sense  or  an- 
other ;  of  sense  and  of  nonsense.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  the  mere  position  of  a  noun  in  regard  to  a  verb 
which  decides  whether  it  expresses  a  subject  acting 
or  an  object  of  action :  e.  ^.,  "  Men  love  women  ; 
women  love  men."  This  is  and  must  needs  be  the 
case  in  languages  which  have  no  objective  or  accusa- 
tive form  of  the  noun  to  distinguish  it  when  it  has  an 
objective  sense.  If  we  were  to  write,  "Men  women 
love,"  it  would  not  be  certain  whether  men  or  women 
were  the  object  of  love,  although  it  would  probably 
be  women  ;  but  in  speech  it  would  be  decided  by  in- 
flection of  voice  and  emphasis.  The  importance  of 
the  position  of  words  increases  just  in  proportion  to 
the  analytical  character  of  a  language. 

This  matter  of  position  is  not  only  a  fact  as  to  the 
construction  of  English,  but  a  tendency.  It  is  an 
element  of  what  is  loosely  called  the  genius  of  the 
language.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  a  change 
which  has  taken  place  somewhat  recently  in  the  use, 
as  to  position,  of  the  word  only.  In  the  "  Rape  of 
Lucrece,"  Lucrece  says  to  Tarquin,  — 

**Thi8  deed  will  make  thee  only  loved  for  fear.*' 

But  she  did  not  mean  that  Tarquin  would  be  "  only 
loved  "  because  of  fear  ;  but  that  he  would  be  loved 
only  for  fear.     So  CoUatinus  says  of  his  dead  wife, — 

"  Let  no  mourner  sar, 
He  weeps  for  her;  for  she  was  only  mine," 
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meaning.  She  was  mine  only.  And  in  that  beautiful 
sonnet  (Shakespeare's  fifty-fourth)  beginning — 

**  0,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  that  truth  doth  give !  *' 

the  poet  says  of  wild  roses,  which  have  no  perfume, 

"  But  for  their  virtue  onlv  in  their  show, 
They  live  unwooM  and  uarespected  die ; " 

meaning,  not  that  the  show  or  appearance  of  wild 
roses  is  virtue  only,  but  that  their  only  virtue  is 
their  show.  A  truer  perception  of  the  significance  of 
logical  relation,  as  indicated  by  position,  has  changed 
the  usage  in  regard  to  onli/  since  Shakespeare's  time. 
For  example,  "  for  only  she  was  mine  "  means  that 
the  speaker  possessed  only  the  she  referred  to  ;  '*  for 
she  was  mine  only  "  means  that  he,  and  he  only,  pos- 
sessed her ;  *'  for  she  was  only  mine,"  although  it 
is  susceptible  of  the  second  construction,  means  in 
general  acceptance  she  was  nothing  else  but  mine. 
This  illustration  of  the  effect  of  position  might  be 
carried  on  without  end;  and  it  would  be  extended 
had  I  needful  room.  Word  position  in  the  English 
sentence  is  determined  by  and  defines  the  logical  re- 
lation of  thought. 

It  is  objected,  on  the  part  of  the  grammarians, 
to  the  theory  that  English  is  graramarless  because 
it  lacks  voice,  cases,  gender,  etc.,  that  gender,  case, 
voice,  mood,  and  tense  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
forms  of  words,  but  are  "  attributes  given  to  nouns  and 
verbs,  which  sometimes  have  means  of  showing  thoso 
attributes,  and  more  frequently  have  not."  This  is 
specious,  and  to  those  whose  minds  have  been  per- 
verted by  the  study  of  English  gi-ammar  may  seem 
plausible,  and  even  more  than  plausible.  But  first 
it  is  a  very  vague  view,  or  a  very  vague  statement  of 
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a  view.  What  kind  of  attributes  can  be  given  to 
words  ?  A  man  may  have  attributes,  or  any  subject 
may  have  attributes,  which  may  not  be  shown ;  but 
how  can  a  word,  which  is  a  mere  sound  or  sign  of  a 
sound,  have  an  attribute  which  does  not  appear  ? 

Passing  by  this  general  argument,  I  come  to  the 
particular  plea  that  "  a  verb  which  denotes  or  ex- 
presses passivity  is  in  the  passive  voice,  whether  that 
voice  is  shown  by  a  termination  or  by  an  auxiliary 
verb."  This  argument  has  an  inherent  incongruity 
which  destroys  it.  Like  Gonzalo's  commonwealth, 
its  latter  end  forgets  its  beginning.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  verb  which  expresses  passivity  is  in  the  passive 
voice.  I  have  not  written  anything  to  the  contrary. 
If  any  one  will  find  me  such  a  verb  in  the  English 
language,  I  will  agree  that,  if  not  in  the  passive 
voice,  it  at  least  is  a  passive  verb.^  But  the  argu- 
ment closes  by  assuming  that  the  passivity,  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  auxiliaiy  verb.  In  other  words,  pas- 
sivity is  expressed  not  by  the  verb  in  question,  but 
by  another  verb.  An  astonishing  argument  this  to 
prove  that  a  verb  may  express  passivity,  —  to  show 
that  it  cannot  do  so  except  by  means  of  another  verb. 

A  brief  illustration  will  make  this  clear.  Love  is 
a  verb ;  and  it  is  an  active  verb,  because  the  word 
love  expresses  an  action.  Now,  what  is  the  verb,  the 
word,  which  expresses  the  reception,  or  the  under- 
going, of  that  action  ?  There  is  none.  Passivity  in 
regard  to  love  is  expressed  by  "  I  am  loved."     Now, 

1  English  has  one  ptMive  verb,  the  only  one  known  to  me,  which  is 
now  rarely  used,  —  hight.  This  verb  needs  no  **  auxiliary  '*  and  no  par- 
ticiple; it  means  "is  called.''  Shakespeare  uses  it  ^veral  times:  **Tbis 
child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight;'*  "As  I  remember,  hight  Costard;'' 
"This  griiily  beast  which  lion  hight  by  name."  It  is  not  unoommoa  in 
more  modern  poetry.    It  is  a  real  passive  verb. 
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in  this  phrase  there  is  no  word,  verb  or  other,  that 
expresses  passivity.  Am  is  the  only  real  verb,  and 
that  expresses  only  present  existence.  Loved  is  not 
a  verb,  but  a  participle ;  and  even  as  a  participle  it 
does  not  express  passivity,  but  only  perfected  action. 
In  '*  I  shall  have  been  loved  "  there  are  three  vei'bs, 
shall^  have^  and  been^  not  one  of  which  expresses 
passivity,  and  a  participle,  loved,  which  also  has  no 
such  expression.  But  the  sentence  or  phrase  as  a 
whole  does  express  passivity,  perfected  and  future. 
It  seems  plain,  then,  that  there  is  in  English  no  pas- 
sive voice  of  any  verb. 

As  to  case,  it  is  urged  that  ^'  a  noun  used  as  the 
subject  of  an  independent  sentence  has  the  nomina- 
tive case,  whether  that  case  is  shown  by  its  position 
or  by  a  termination."  This  argument  seems  to  be 
brought  forward  in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  case.  In  English  and  in  some  other  languages 
subjectivity  or  objectivity  may  be  given  to  a  word 
by  position,  but  case  cannot.  For  cctse  —  from  casus, 
a  fall  —  means  metaphorically  something  that  has 
fallen,  and  in  the  cases  of  nouns  the  word  is  supposed 
to  have  fallen  away  from  the  normal  upright  stand- 
ard or  stem  form  of  the  word.  Therefore  it  is  that 
nouns  are  ^^  declined,"  that  is,  passed  through  their 
declination,  or  stages  of  falling,  to  wit,  their  cases. 
Case  without  special  form  is  impossible ;  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  And  therefore  there  is  really 
no  nominative  case,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  any 
language.  For  the  nominative  is  the  normal  form 
from  which  there  must  be  declination  (^casus^  before 
there  can  be  case.  The  nominative  is  called  a  case 
only  for  the  convenience  of  grammatical  study. 

Moreover,  if  the  relation  expressed  by  a  noun  puts 
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it,  by  position  or  otherwise,  in  a  case,  then  we  have 
not  only  a  nominatiye  case  and  an  objective,  but  a 
dative  case,  which  has  been  remarked  upon  previ* 
ously,  on  page  286.  For  example,  when  a  lady  says 
to  her  friend  or  her  groom,  "  Put  me  on  my  horse" 
(and  she  might  much  better  say  upon  my  horse),  she 
refers  to  herself  as  the  object  of  an  action,  and  the 
English  grammarians  say  that  me  is  in  the  objective 
case.  But  when  she  says  to  her  miiid,  ^^  Put  me  on 
a  flat-iron,"  she  does  not  mean  that  she  wishes  to  be 
put  on,  or  upon,  the  flat-iron  ;  she  means.  Put  for 
me  on  a  flat-iron.  She  uses  me  not  in  an  objective 
sense,  but  a  dative.  So  when  a  boy  says,  ''Show 
mo  a  picture,"  he  means,  Show  to  me  a  picture,  show 
a  picture  to  me ;  me  is  not  used  objectively,  but 
datively,  and  "  picture  "  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
*'show/'i 

It  is  needless  to  carry  this  illustration  further. 
But  is  there,  because  of  this  dative  sense,  a  dative  case 
in  English?  If  aye,  then  there  is  also  a  vocative, 
when  we  call,  "  Tom  I  Toml"  But  we  all  know 
that  there  is  neither  a  dative  nor  a  vocative  case ;  and 
soon  we  shall  all  see  that  there  is  neither  an  object- 
ive nor  a  nominative  case.  We  merely  express  the 
objective,  the  dative,  and  the  vocative  idea ;  but  we 
do  it  by  the  same  case  (so  to  speak)  ;  that  is,  by  no 
case  at  all,  except  in  pronouns,  and  even  in  those  the 
dative  case  has  disappeared.  For  the  possessive  we 
have  a  real  case.     Mere  dictionary  deflnition  decides 

1  I  remember  a  schoo1-fd1ow*8  going  to  oor  master  —  an  ennregioiu 
grammarian  — and  anking  him  how  to  panie  **Give  me  a  book  "  (or  soma 
such  AGiiteni'e).  Pedagogus  replied,  **  In  those  cases  you  have  to  parse  m€ 
aaan  objective  case  governed  by  to  nnderstood."  (See  Squeerji,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  division.)  And  I  remember  laughing  in  my  boyish  sleera 
at  the  notion  that  the  sentence  must  be  parsed,  and  at  the  fetch  by  which 
the  feat  had  to  be  accomplished. 

SI 
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this  question  so  far  aa  definition  can  do  ao.  Aa  I 
write  I  turn  to  Stormonth's  Dictionary,  —  small,  bat 
the  best  I  know  of  the  English  Innguage,  —  and  that 
defines  "case  "  as  "  that  which  falls,  cornea,  or  hap- 
pens  The  inflection  of  nouna."  This  argu- 
ment for  c»se  is  futile,  becanse,  if  it  provf^ny thing,  /a 
it  proves  that  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be  un- ' 
true. 

As  to  gender,  the  position  is  taken  that  this  gram- 
maticMl  distinction  aliould  not  be  held  to  depend  on 
inflection,  if  we  espress  the  same  ideas  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  other  languages  (Latin,  for  example),  by 
words  that  have  gender  ;  and  this  view  is  particularly 
urged  in  regard  to  adjectives.  Let  us  see:  bonut 
liber,  a  good,  book  ;  bona  domua,  a  good  house  ;  bo- 
num  aratrum,  a  good  plow.  Now,  do  the  words  bon- 
u»,  bon-a,  and  bon-^m  here  express  anything  more 
or  other  than  ia  expressed  by  the  word  "  good "  1 
Nothing.  There  ia  no  question  about  the  matter. 
But  bonut,  bona,  bonum,  are  respectively  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
this  argument,  "  good  "  must  be  masculine  in  the  first 
example,  feminine  in  the  second,  and  neuter  in  the 
third.  This  leads  the  grammarian  into  a  dreadful 
predieament ;  for  in  "  a  good  book,"  "  a  good  houae," 
and  "  a  good  plow,"  the  adjective  is,  in  all  the  exam- 
ples, of  the  neuter  gender,  that  is,  of  no  gender  at 
all,  because  the  nouns  "book,"  "houae,"  and  "plow" 
are  neuter.  Now,  there  was  nothing  male  in  a  book, 
or  female  in  a  house,  or  any  more  ivason  why  a  plow 
should  not  be  regiirdcd  as  either  male  or  female,  in 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Romana  than  there  is  now. 
Thua  this  matter  of  gender  ia  purely  grammatical, 
and  pertaina  to  words  only,  not  to  things  or  even  to 
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thoughts,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  sex.  It  is  the 
words  for  book  and  house  and  plow  which  in  Latin 
have  gender  ;  the  things  were  as  sexless  two  thousand 
years  ago  as  they  are  now.  And  this  word-gender 
has  nothing  to  do  with  form.  Pennce  and  pennarum 
are  feminine  equally  with  penna.  Nor  has  it  even 
anything  to  do  with  termination.  Penna^  ending  in 
a,  is  feminine,  but  domus^  ending  in  U8,  is  also  fem- 
inine. Yet  dominuB^  with  the  same  termination,  is 
masculine ;  and  liber^  with  still  another  termination, 
is  also  masculine.  But  we  may  dismiss  all  this.  We 
have  no  more  anything  to  do  with  gender.  We 
simply  do  not  call  a  woman  a  man,  or  a  cow  a  bull. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

PBONOUNS. 

I  MUST  say  something  brieiBy  about  the  words  that 
the  grammarians  call  pronouns.  They  have  had  this 
name  ever  since  the  first  existing  systematic  treatise 
on  grammar  was  written  by  Dionysius,  surnamed 
Thrax  (that  is,  the  Thracian),  which  is  more  than  fif* 
teen  hundred  years  ago.  This  name,  pronoun,  mean- 
ing "  for  a  noun,"  would  seem  to  justify  the  definition 
given  by  Lindley  Murray,  and  by  most  other  gram- 
marians, ^'A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun,  to  avoid  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word."  The  examples  usually  given,  which  are  of 
this  sort,  ^^  John  is  a  good  boy  ;  he  learns  his  task," 
do,  indeed,  support  the  definition.  For  in  such  cases 
the  word  his  is  used  instead  of  the  word  John's^  and 
it  does  enable  us  to  avoid  a  monotonous  iteration. 
But  this  definition  takes  the  most  narrow  and  limited 
view  possible  of  the  subject.  It  is  most  remarkable 
for  what  it  omits. 

We  get  a  glimpse  at  what  it  does  omit  even  in 
Lindley  Murray.  At  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  very 
small  type,  is  a  note  setting  forth  that  a  pronoun 
"  may  also  represent  an  adjective,  or  a  sentence,  or  a 
part  of  a  sentence,  or  sometimes  even  a  series  of 
propositions."  The  following  examples  are  given : 
"  They  supposed  him  to  be  innocent,  which  he  cer- 
tainly was."  "  His  friend  bore  the  abuse  very  pa- 
tiently, which  served  to  increase  his  rudeness  ;  it  pro- 
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duced  at  length  contempt  and  anger."  In  the  first 
of  these  examples,  the  pronoun  is  used  instead  of  the 
adjective  *^  innocent."  In  the  second  example,  the 
first  pronoun,  "  which,"  does  not  refer  even  to  a  fore- 
going sentence  or  phrase,  but  to  a  supposed  phrase, 
that  is,  '^  his  bearing  the  abuse  patiently ;  "  and  the 
second,  '^  it,"  represents  the  supposed  phrase,  *^  the 
increase  in  his  rudeness."  Here  we  have  at  once  an 
astonishing  enlargement  of  the  definition  that  a  pro- 
noun is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  avoid  too 
frequent  repetition ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  last  use  of  pronouns  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
we  begin  to  see  that  these  so-called  make-shifts,  or 
representatives  of  nouns,  are  something  else  than  we 
have  been  taught  that  they  are. 

It  having  been  objected  to  my  citation  of  Lindley 
Murray  and  Goold  Brown  as  representative  English 
grammarians  that  those  writers  are  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  and  that  we  have  now  grammars  both 
more  compact  and  more  rational  than  theirs,  I  quote 
from  "  The  Elements  of  the  English  Language,"  by 
Dr.  Adams,  of  University  College,  London,  fifteenth 
edition,  1877  (first  edition,  1862)  :  "  Pronouns  are 
short  words  used  to  represent  nouns  without  naming 
them.  They  thus  avoid  a  repetition  that  would  al- 
ways be  tedious  and  often  obscure."  Also  from  Pro- 
fessor Whitney's  "  Essentials  of  English  Grammar," 
the  last  and  best  book  on  its  subject :  ^^  A  pronoun  is  a 
word  standing  for  a  noun  or  ordinary  name,  and  may, 
like  a  noun,  be  used  as  subject  of  a  sentence."  Again, 
in  the  same  book  we  find,  ^^  A  pronoun  does  not  pre- 
cisely name  anything,  but  it  points  to  or  points  out 
some  person  or  thing  that  has  been  named  before,  or 
that  is  shown  by  a  gesture,  or  is  defijied  by  its  rela- 
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tion  to  something  else  that  is  named."  We  thus  see 
that  the  grammarian  notion  of  a  pronoun  has  not 
changed  much,  even  in  the  mind  of  so  able  a  re- 
former of  English  grammar  as  Professor  Whitney. 

Now,  that  a  pronoun  may,  like  a  noun,  be  used  as 
the  subject  of  a  sentence  is  clear  enough  ;  but  that  it 
is  sufficiently  defined  as  a  word  that  stands  for  a  noun 
or  ordinary  name,  or  as  one  that  points  out  some  per- 
son or  thing  that  has  been  named  before,  seems  to 
me  a  false  notion,  —  a  notion  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  name  pronoun,  and  which  has  been  handed  down, 
and  accepted  almost  without  question,  from  gramma- 
rian to  grammarian  for  centuries.  True,  Buttman 
does  say  that  ^^  pronouns  cannot  be  so  precisely  de- 
fined as  not  to  admit  many  words  which  may  also 
be  regarded  as  adjectives."  But  this  is  only  a  part 
of  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  grammar.  For  the 
very  grammarians  cannot  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  limits  between  nouns  and  adjectives,  so 
that  some  of  them  compromise  the  matter  by  mak- 
ing two  classes,  nouns  substantive  and  nouns  adjec- 
tive. And  there  is  a  like  dispute  as  to  whether  some 
words  are  conjunctions  or  prepositions,  and  a  decision 
that  they  are  both.  And  much  good  such  disputes 
and  such  compromises  and  decisions  are  to  people 
of  common-sense,  who  can  read  with  understanding 
and  delight,  and  write  clearly  what  they  have  to 
say,  without  knowing  a  noun  substantive  from  a 
noun  adjective,  or  a  conjunction  from  a  preposition  I 
As  to  pronouns,  Lindley  Murray  says  they  are  of 
three  kinds,  —  personal,  relative,  and  adjective  ;  but 
in  Professor  Adamses  accidence  (cited  above)  they 
develop  into  "personal,  demonstrative,  relative,  in- 
terrogative,   possessive,   reflective,  reciprocal,  indefi 
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nite,  and  distributive  pronouns."  Here,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  says,  is  ^'  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs." 
It  could  be  shown  that  there  are  not  these  nine  divis- 
ions among  pronouns,  but  that  the  uses  of  the  same 
words  run  into  and  lap  over  each  other  ;  but  even  if 
it  were  not  so,  to  what  use  this  mere  naming  of  ver- 
bal tools?  It  helps  no  one  to  understand,  to  think, 
to  speak,  or  to  write. 

The  notion  hitherto  received,  and  without  question, 
I  believe,  that  a  pronoun  is  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
or  that  it  points  to,  or  points  out,  some  person  or 
thing  that  has  been  named  before,  seems  to  me  alto- 
gether wrong,  —  so  wrong  that  I  wonder  that  any 
man  of  intelligence  who  has  examined  the  subject  and 
thought  upon  it  at  all  could  take  such  a  view  of  it  on 
a  second  thinking.     Let  us  see.     In  the  sentence, 

"For  he  who  fights  and  runs  awaj 
May  live  to  fight  another  day/' 

what  noun  is  "  he  "  used  instead  of  ?  What  person  or 
thing  named  before  does  it  point  otit  ?  In  the  well- 
known  utterance  of  one  of  the  saddest  of  those  truths 
that  seem  eternal,  ^'  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  that 
which  he  hath,"  what  noun  does  "him"  stand  for? 
What  person  or  thing  earned  before'  or  after  does 
either  "  him  "  point  out?  It  does,  by  the  aid  of  an- 
other pronoun  and  of  a  verb,  '^  that  hath,"  point  out 
some  person,  or  rather  a  class  of  persons  ;  and  in  like 
manner  we  know  that  the  last  "  him  "  refers  to  a 
person  or  class  other  than  that  referred  to  by  the 
first ;  but  neither  of  these  persons  or  classes  has  been 
mentioned  or  in  any  way  indicated  before.  *'  Him  " 
here  means  merely  the  man,  or  those  men.  It  does 
not  '^  stand  for "  those  words  any  more  than  many 
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another  word  stands  for  what  it  means ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  point  out  any  person  who  has  been 
named  before  (for  none  has  been  named),  or  who 
is  to  be  named  afterward,  for  none  is  named.  It 
is  not  a  pro-noun.  So  in  ♦*  Who  steals  my  purse 
steals  trash,"  the  so-called  relative  pronoun  *'  who  " 
means  any  man  that ;  but  it  is  not  used  instead  of 
any  noun ;  nor  does  it  refer  to  any  person  mentioned 
before.  The  relative  has  no  relation  ;  it  does  not  re- 
late. If  I  were  to  go  on  with  this  illustration,  it 
could  be  much  varied  and  yet  more  extended.  I 
bring  up  these  few  examples  merely  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  fact,  of  which  he  may  find 
many  examples  in  his  every-day  reading,  that  a  pro- 
noun, even  a  personal  or  a  relative  pronoun,  so  called, 
is  not  necessarily  used  instead  of  another  noun  to 
prevent  repetition,  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
point  out  or  refer  to  some  person  or  thing  that  is 
named  before  or  even  after. 

The  truth  upon  this  subject  is  that  the  so-called 
pronoun,  instead  of  being  a  make-shift,  a  convenience 
to  prevent  confusion  and  monotony,  a  sort  of  appen- 
dix and  auxiliary  to  an  already  developed  vocabulary, 
is  the  noun  of  nouns,  the  word  of  words,  the  most 
important,  the  most  radical,  and  the  most  ineradicable 
element  of  language.  It  represents  the  beginning  of 
thought ;  its  evolution  is  the  first  sign  of  human  con- 
sciousness, —  we  may  almost  say  of  animal  conscious- 
ness. 

When  the  infant  first  knows  by  touch  that  there 
is  another  thing  in  the  world  but  itself,  the  ideas  rep- 
resented by  /and  it  are  at  once  evolved.  This  that 
feels  touch  is  *'  me ; "  this  that  touches  is  "  not  me." 
Here  is  the  first  dawn  of  consciousness,  if  not  the  first 
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ray  of  intelligence.  "  Me  '*  and  '*  not  me ; "  in  this 
twin-born  thought  comes  the  knowledge  of  self-exiat* 
ence  and  of  existence  outside  of  self,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  knowledge,  the  starting-point  of  all 
thought;  and  in  "me"  and  "not  me"  are  involved 
the  germs  of  all  the  so-called  pronouns.  "  Not  me  " 
is  "  it ;  "  and  "  he  "  and  "  she  "  are  (mentally,  not 
etymologically)  mere  modifications  and  divisions  of 
"it,"  consequent  upon  after-experience  and  reflection. 
So  also  is  "  you  "  a  mere  modification  of  the  idea 
"  not  me  "  expressed  by  "  it."  "  We  "  is  an  expan- 
sion of  "  I ;  "  "  they  "  an  expansion  of  "  it."  There 
are  really  but  two  persons,  the  first  and  the  second, 
representing  the  "  me  "  and  the  "  not  me,"  but  the 
second  has  been  divided,  and  a  third  made  by  the 
introduction  of  the  modified  form  of  the  "  not  me  " 
before  mentioned. 

From  these  considerations  it  seems  clear  that  the 
pronoun  expresses  the  first,  the  most  important,  and 
the  most  inexpugnable  idea  that  finds  utterance  in 
language.  For  it  will  be  found  that  tvho^  what,  this^ 
that,  and  the  rest  have  the  same  relations,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  the  same  relations,  to  the  expression  of  the 
first  act  of  consciousness  and  cogitation  that  ij  yoUj 
and  it  have ;  in  fact,  that  the  former  words  express 
ideas  which  are  directly  ^elated  to  and  involved  in 
the  latter. 

The  word  called  pronoun,  then,  so  far  from  being  a 
mere  convenient  substitute  for  something  more  impor- 
tant, —  a  remplafantj  to  use  an  operatic  phrase,  —  is 
the  word  which  expresses  the  first  distinction  made 
by  the  human  intellect ;  it  is  the  word  of  substantive^ 
distinction,  by  which  persons  and  things  are,  first,, 
separated  from  the  ego,  the  "  me,"  and,  next,  from 
each  other;  a  distinction  which  precedes  all  other 
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distinguishing,  as,  for  example,  that  into  living  and 
not  liring,  not  to  say  into  classes  of  animals  and  indi- 
Tiduals.  The  pronoun  is  the  first  existing  Bubstantive 
noun. 

It  may  be  owing,  bnt  I  am  not  now  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  owing,  to  this  primordial  quality  in 
pronouns  that  in  all  langus^es  they  are  the  most  an- 
cient and  inimovable  parta  of  speech,  that  they  seem 
to  have  a  peculiar  origin  and  development,  and  that 
in  all  the  Indo-European  tongues  the  principal  pro- 
nouns are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same.  The 
number  of  people  of  all  climes  and  tongues  to  whom 
me  has  the  same  signification  (with  modifications  of 
pronunciation  too  slight  for  consideration)  is  to  be 
counted  only  by  hundreds  of  millions,  and  this  iden- 
tity of  the  expression  of  self  as  distinguished  from  not 
self  stretches  back  into  the  remotest  ages.  And  pro- 
nouns,  although  they  are  slightly  modified  in  sound, 
are  not  added  to  or  lessened  in  number.  The  dual 
number  has  disappeared  and  with  it  the  dual  pro- 
noun ;  but  except  this  change,  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
nouns in  the  ludo-European  tongues  stand  much  as 
they  did  at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period.  We  have 
dropped  nouns  and  verbs  by  the  hundred  ;  we  have 
taken  new 'ones  in  their  places;  but  the  pronouns 
stand.  There  ia  no  such  thing  as  a  new  pronoun,  or 
even  a  modem  pronoun ;  and  to  make  and  introduce 
a  new  pronoun,  as,  for  example,  an  impersonal  one 
in  English  for  the  expression  of  relative  distinction 
without  sex,  would  be  a  task  of  such  difficulty  that 
it  might  be  set  down  as  impossible.  This  is  but  a 
meagre  and  sketchy  presentation  of  a  view  of  the  so- 
called  pronoun  which  I  venture  to  think  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  those  who  think  at  all  about  lan- 
guage. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SHALL  AND  WILL. 

At  the  request  of  many  readers,  I  shall  say  some- 
thing more  than  I  have  already  said  (in  "  Words  and 
their  Uses  ")  on  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

The  mistakes  made  in  the  use  of  sTioll  and  will^  and 
of  should  and  would^  by  persons  who  are  not  unlet- 
tered, and  who  are  wont  to  hear  English  well  spoken, 
must  come,  it  should  seem,  either  from  sheer  careless- 
ness or  inapprehensiveness,  or  from  the  opposite  tend- 
ency to  a  fussy  taking  of  thought  about  propriety 
and  grammar  in  speech,  instead  of  talking  right  on 
in  words  as  they  come  by  habit,  and  caring  only  to 
utter  a  thought  or  to  tell  a  story.  And  the  latter  is 
rather  more  apt  to  cause  confusion  and  entanglement 
than  the  former.  Most  true  is  this  about  such  alter- 
native words  as  shall  and  will^  should  and  would^  any 
attempt  to  use  which  with  a  conscious  conformity  to 
the  rules  of  "good  grammar"  will,  in  most  cases, 
quite  surely  —  to  speak  elegantly  —  eventuate  in  ca- 
lamity. The  best  way  is  to  give  yourself  no  trouble 
at  all  about  your  grammar.  Read  the  best  authors, 
converse  with  the  best  speakers,  and  know  what  you 
mean  to  say,  and  you  will  speak  and  write  good  Eng- 
lish, and  may  let  grammar  go  to  its  own  place. 

In  recommending  the  reading  of  the  best  authors 
for  this  purpose,  if  for  no  other  (and  this  is  the  least 
important  for  which  they  should  be  read),  I  do  not 
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mean  that  you  should  look  to  them  as  "  authorities/' 
and  use  no  word  or  form  of  speech  for  which  you  do 
not  find  the  warrant  of  example  in  their  writings. 
That  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  a  solicitude  about 
"  speaking  good  grammar."  There  was  never  a  more 
absurd  resolution  than  that  of  Fox,  to  admit  no  word 
into  his  history  (never  finished)  for  which  he  had  not 
the  authority  of  Dryden.  The  eflEect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reading  of  the  best  authors  is  like  that  of  as- 
sociation with  the  best  bred  people  upon  manners, 
which,  as  far  even  as  external  politeness  goes,  is  much 
better  than  a  pocket  copy  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield's 
letters.  Genuine  politeness  comes  only  by  a  union  of 
inward  grace  and  outward  culture ;  and  so  a  real  mas- 
tery of  language  is  in  a  great  measure  a  birthright, 
like  beauty,  or  strength,  or  stature. 

As  to  shall  and  willj  something  may  doubtless  be 
done  by  study,  and  by  taking  thought  to  check  bad 
habits  and  correct  the  result  of  unfortunate  associa- 
tions. The  mistake  most  commonly  made  in  the  use 
of  these  words,  and  the  one,  therefore,  most'cai'efully 
to  be  avoided,  is  the  use  of  will  for  shally  and  of  the 
corresponding  would  for  should.  Shall  is  much  less 
often  used  for  unlL  And  yet  in  the  word  shilly^ 
shally^  which  is  upon  everybody's  lips,  is  petrified  the 
rule  and  the  example  in  regard  to  shall  and  wilt, 

Shilly'shally  is  merely  a  colloquial  corruption  of 
** Shall  I?  Shall  I?"  and  thus  expresses  the  condi- 
tion of  a  man  who  is  vacillating  between  two  courses 
of  conduct.  It  has  been  made  into  a  participle,  per- 
haps even  into  a  verb.  A  man  who  "  stands  shilly- 
shallying about  a  woman,"  as  the  ladies  say,  is  a  man 
who,  as  they  also  sometimes  say,  does  n't  know  his 
own  mind  about  her,  —  a  mental  condition  for  which 
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fche  sex  has  no  very  great  liking.  Now  no  one  would 
say  that  a  man  stood  asking  himself,  *'  Will  I  ?  Will 
I?"  and  yet  such  is  essentially  the  mistake  most 
frequently  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  words 
in  conversation.  We  hear  some  people  say,  "  What 
wUl  I  do  ?  "  and  even,  "  Will  I  do  "  thus  or  so  ?  —  the 
offenders  in  these  cases  being  generally  of  what  some 
people  humorously  call  the  Hibernian  persuasion,  — 
an  expression,  by  the  way,  for  which  there  is  "  au- 
thority "  of  very  respectable  standing  and  antiquity. 
Among  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  of  average 
education  the  mistake,  when  made,  most  commonly 
takes  the  indicative  form,  thus :  ^^  I  will  go  to  bed 
[elegantly,  retire]  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,"  or  "  We 
loill  breakfast  at  eight  to-morrow,"  instead  of,  "  I 
Bhall  go  to  bed,"  etc.,  "  We  shall  breakfast,"  etc. 
Not  quite  so  often  we  hear,  "  I  would  be  glad  to  go," 
"  We  would  be  happy  to  see  you,"  instead  of,  "  I 
should  be  glad,"  '*  We  should  be  happy,"  etc. 

As  striking  examples  of  the  misuse  of  will  and 
would  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  most  common  form 
of  this  speech-illness),  I  give  the  following  extracts 
from  a  newspaper  of  the  highest  class,  and  one  of  the 
most  carefully  edited  in  the  country.  If  the  editor 
saw  them,  they  must  have  set  his  teeth  on  edge  :  — 

''  An  order  was  made  that  sapplemental  mails  to  all  Euro- 
pean steamers  wiU  [shair\  be  dispatched  to  the  steamer  f**om 
the  main  office  after  the  close  of  the  regular  mail." 

<<  M.  Soutzo,  who  killed  Prince  Ghika  in  the  recent  duel 

near  Paris,  has  written  an  impudent  letter  from  Luxembourg 

to  the  Procureur  of  the  French  republic,  saying  that  after 

he  duel  he  left  Paris,  lest  his  arrest  woidd  [shoulcfl  cause 

his  mother  serious  emotion." 

In  common  conversation  and  in  ordinary  writing 
these  forms  of  the  shall-and-will  idiom  are  those  in 
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most  frequent  use,  and  therefore  those  most  frequently 
misused.  There  are  other  confusions ;  but  they  per- 
tain to  subtler  forms  of  thought.  A  speaker  once  well 
grounded  in  I  shall^  I  should^  we  shatt^  we  should^  you 
willj  you  wouldy  as  mere  declarations  of  future  action, 
and  /  mll^  I  wouldy  we  willy  we  would^  as  expressions 
of  present  will  or  determination  as  to  future  action,  and 
you  shally  you  should^  as  expressions  of  obligation  or 
necessity  in  future  action,  will  rarely  go  astray  upon 
other  points,  if  he  has  any  familiarity  with  the  writ- 
ings of  good  authors. 

The  rule  and  the  reason  of  this  idiom  will  be  found 
set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  in  almost  all  good 
grammars,  —  they  have  at  least  that  value.\  But 
upon  solicitation,  they  are  set  forth  briefly  here  in  a 
form  somewhat  differing  from  any  one  in  which  I 
have  ever  seen  them  ;  they  are  as  follows :  — 

Will  in  the  first  person  expresses  a  wish  and  an  in- 
tention, or  a  promise;  as,  "  I  will  go,"  that  is,  I  mean 
to  go,  or  I  promise  to  go.  Will  is  never  to  be  used  as 
a  question  with  the  first  person ;  as,  *'  Will  I  go  ?  " 
A  man  cannot  ask  if  he  wills  to  do  anything.  That 
he  must  know,  and  only  he  knows. 

Will  in  the  second  person  declares  or  foretells; 
as,  "  You  will  go  with  him."  Hence  it  is  used  with 
courteous  authority  as  a  command,  because  it  foretells 
something  that  must  happen.  A  superior  officer  says 
to  a  subordinate,  "  You  will  report  yourself,"  etc. 
I  As  a  question,  will  in  the  second  person  asks  the  in- 
Itention  of  the  person  addressed ;  as,  "  Will  you  go  to 
morrow?"  that  is,  Do  you  mean  to  go  to-morrow? 

Will  in  the  third  person  also  declares  or  foretells ; 

^  Almost  all  grammars  in  common  ase  have,  however,  the  fault  of  gxY" 
ing  *'  I  shall  or  will  "  for  the  future  tense,  aa  if  either  form  were  to  b« 
used  indiscriminately. 
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as,  "  He  will  come,"  that  is,  He  is  coming,  and  may 
be  looked  for.  As  a  question,  will  in  the  third  person 
asks  what  is  to  be  the  fature  action  of  the  person 
spoken  of,  with  a  necessary  reference  to  intention  ; 
as,  "Will  he  go?"  that  is.  Is  he 'going?  Does  he 
mean  to  go,  and  is  his  going  sure  ?  In  the  third  per- 
son, will  has  of  course  no  mandatory  force. 

Shall  in  the  first  person  simply  declares  or  fore- 
tells, without  any  reference  to  wish ;  but  when  it  an- 
nounces personal  action,  it  of  course  may  accompany 
intention ;  as,  ^^  I  shall  go,"  that  is,  I  am  going,  I  am  to 
depart  hence.  Used  as  a  question  in  the  first  person,  | 
it  is  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  the  future ;  as,  "  Shall  I  ' 
find  him  ?  "  that  is.  May  I  expect  to  find  him  ?  or  it 
asks  direction  ;  as,  "  Shall  I  go  ?  "  that  is.  Decide  for 
me  as  to  my  going. 

Shall  in  the  second  person  and  in  the  third  de- 
clares authoritatively,  and  therefore  promises,  com- 
mands, or  threatens  ;  as,  "  You  shall  be  paid,"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  "They  shall  suffer," — which  need 
no  paraphmse. 

Would  and  should  conform  to  the  usage  of  will 
and  shall ;  would  referring  to  an  exercise  of  will,  and 
should  implying  contingent,  dependent  action,  or  ob- 
ligation. 

As  the  uncertainty  felt  by  some  as  to  the  use  of 
shall  and  will  is  in  regard  to  the  persons  to  which 
they  are  to  be  severally  applied,  they,  with  woidd 
and  should^  are  arranged  below  under  the  headings 
of  the  three  persons,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  given 
above:  — 

FIB8T  PERSON. 

Simple  Future I  thnll  f^.  We  thall  ^o. 

Continf^ent  or  Obligatory I  should  go.  We  should  go. 

Interrogiitive  Simple ^hall  I  go?  Shall  we  go? 

Interrogative  Cootingent, or  Obligatory   .  Should  I  fg^'i  Should wtgo7 
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Simple  Fatnre You  will  go. 

Contingent  or  Obligatorj Yon  should  go. 

InterrogatiTe  Simple       Shall  you  go? 

Interrogative  Contingent,  or  Obligatory Should  jou  go? 

THIRD   PKBSOir. 

Simple  Fntnre He  toill  go.       They  mil  go. 

Contingent  or  Obligatory      .....  He  should  go.    They  should  go. 

Interrogative  Simple Will  he  go?       Will  they  go? 

Interrogative  Contigent, or  Obligatory   .  Should  he  go?  Should  they  go? 

These  forms  imply  no  exercise  of  the  will  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  speaks,  or  in  regard  to  the 
person  spoken  to  of  spoken  of.  "  I  shall  go  "  means 
merely  (as  we  have  seen  before),  I  am  going ;  "  You 
will  go,"  you  are  going ;  "  He  will  go,"  he  is  going. 
*'  I  should  go  "  means,  I  ought  to  go,  or,  I  would  go  if 
there  were  reason ;  and  in  "  You  should  go  "  and  "  He 
or  they  should  go  "  should  has  the  same  limitation  of 
meaning.  When  will  is  exercised  or  implied,  the 
future  action  may  be  called  determining,  and  is  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  — 

FIBST   PSR80N. 

Determining  Future I  will  go.  We  wUl  go. 

Contingent  Determining I  would  go.  We  tpould  go. 

Interrogative  Obligatory  Determining    .  Should  I  go?  Shoull  we  go? 

Interrogative  Contingent  [rare].    .    .    •  Would  I  go?  Would  we  go? 

BBOOND    FBB80N. 

Determining  Future Yon  shall  go. 

Contingent  Determining You  would  go. 

Interrogative  Determining Will  yoa  go? 

Interrogative  Contingent  Determining Would  yon  go  ? 

THIRD  FER80N. 

Determining  Future He  shall  go.  They  shall  go. 

Contingent  Determining He  would  go  They  would  go. 

iintermgative  Determining Shall  he  go?  Shall  they  go? 

Interrogative  Contingent  Determining   .  Would  he  go?  Would  they  go? 

The  rules  above  given,  and  the  classification  by 
persons  which  follows  them,  cover  all  the  uses  of  sJuill 
and  tvill^  should  and  would^  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
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tion,  and  may,  I  believe,  be  relied  upon  by  those  who 
seek  a  guide  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  rules  and  classification  of  such  subjects  are, 
for  practical  purposes,  of  little  value,  or  rather  of 
none ;  sometimes  of  less  than  none.  They  who  need 
them  cannot  apprehend  them  and  apply  them  ;  they 
who  can  master  them  are  they  who  have  no  need  of 
them.  But  still,  "  Would  you  go  ?  "  is  an  interrogative 
contingent  determining  future  form  ;  and  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  persons  to  be  told  that  it  is  so. 

As  to  would  and  should^  it  will  be  found  that,  with 
one  exception,  to  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  what- 
ever the  connection  in  which  they  appear,  they  are 
used,  the  former  with  some  implication  of  will,  the 
latter  with  some  implication  of  obligation.  For  ex- 
ample, would^  when  it  expresses  a  habit  or  a  custom, 
as,  "  She  would  weep  all  day,"  "  He  would  bluster 
like  Herod,"  implies  a  habitual  exercise  of  will.  In 
such  phrases  as,  "I  would  have  you  take  this  to 
heart,"  the  expression  of  will  is  very  plain  ;  and  in 
such  as,  "  Would  that  it  were  night !  Would  that 
it  were  morning  1 "  mere  will  or  strong  wish  is  ex- 
pressed, and  would  can  hardly  be  called  an  *'  auxiliary  " 
by  any  grammarian.  Consequently,  when  will  or 
wish  is  expressed  by  any  other  part  of  a  phrase,  would 
becomes  superfluous  and  out  of  place.  Expressing 
willingness,  we  say,  "  I  would  grant  your  request ;  " 
but  if  we  introduce  willingly  or  with  pleasure^  we  use 
.  should,  and  say, "  I  should  willingly,  or  with  pleasure, 
grant  your  request,"  not,  *'  I  would  willingly,"  etc. 
In  like  manner  we  say,  "  I  will  see  you  to-morrow ; " 
but  if  we  add  an  expression  of  pleasure,  '^  I  shall  be 
glad,  or  happy,  to  see  you  to-morrow,"  not,  "  I  will 
be  glad,"  etc.    For  example :  — 

82 
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"  Lord  Strathmore  gives  me  commission  to  say,  he  shaU 
be  extremely  glad  to  see  you  at  Glames."  (Gray,  Letters, 
ir.  67.) 

"  The  editor  cannot  conclude  without  adding  that  he  shaU 
be  happy  to  receive  hints  and  materials  for  the  improvement 
and  better  elucidation  of  the  Spectator  and  Guardian/'  etc 
(John  Nichols,  Advertisement  to  the  Tatler,  ed.  1786.) 

Both  these  examples  are  formally  incorrect ;  for  in 
both  the  third  person  is  used,  and  that  requires  tvillj 
—  "  He  will  be  happy,"  etc.  But  they  are  the  more 
impressive  because  they  show  the  influence  of  the 
expression  of  preference.  Lord  Strathmore  said  to 
Gray,  "I  shall  be  extremely  glad,"  etc.,  and  Gray 
repeated  what  his  lordship  had  said.  Nichols,  writing 
in  the  third  person,  but  thinking  in  the  first,  says  of 
himself,  "^e  shall  be  happy  to  receive  hints ; "  as 
speaking  he  would  have  said,  "  I  shall  be  happy," 
etc. 

In  the  phrases,  "  You  should  do  this  "  and  "  He 
should  not  do  that,"  the  expression  of  obligation, 
duty,  debt,  is  very  plain ;  and  even  when  should  is 
used  to  express  design  or  plan,  as  "  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  should  do  thus,  or  so,"  there  is  an  ex- 
pression of  obligation,  of  something  owed  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Briefly,  will  and  would  refer  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  exercise  of  will ;  shall  and  should  imply  debt, 
owing,  obligation. 

Example  in  regard  to  language  is  much  more  val- 
uable than  precept ;  and  particularly  is  it  so  in  regard 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  I  therefore  give  here 
a  iew  passages  in  which  the  correct  distinction  in  the 
use  of  these  words  is  very  clearly  and  sharply  drawn. 
They  are  from  the  works  of  authors  of  reputation,  who 
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are  too  modern  to  have  any  odor  of  antiquity  about 
them,  and  who,  with  one  exception,  are  noted  for  the 
care  and  precision  of  their  writing  ;  and  yet  that  one 
excepted  author,  the  first  one  cited,  furnishes  the  best 
example.  I  do  not  know  in  English  literature  an- 
other passage  in  which  the  distinction  between  shall 
and  will  and  would  and  should  is  at  once  so  elegantly, 
BO  variously,  so  precisely,  and  so  compactly  illustrated 
as  in  the  following  lines  from  a  song  in  Sir  George 
Etherege's  "  She  Would  if  She  Could  :  "  — 

"  How  long  I  shall  love  him  I  can  no  more  tell, 
ThAn,  had  I  a  fever,  when  I  thou'd  be  well. 
My  passion  shall  kill  me  before  I  toill  show  it, 
And  vet  I  tcon'd  give  all  the  world  he  did  know  it ; 
But  oh  how  I  sigh,  when  I  think,  should  he  woo  me, 
I  cannot  refuse  what  I  know  toou'd  undo  me/*^ 

(Act  v.,  Scene  1,  ed.  1704.) 

This  and  the  following  passages,  from  the  same  au- 
thor and  from  others,  may  well  be  read  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rules  and  classification  griven  above  :  — 

Gat.  Letters  !  Bless  me,  what  will  this  come  to  ? 
Court.  To  that  none  of  us  shall  have  cause  to  repent,  I 
hope,  madam. 

(The  same,  iv.  2.) 
Med.  Where  shaH  we  dine  to-day  ? 
Dor.  Where  you  will. 

(Ktherege,  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  i.  1.) 
"  I  must  give  notice  to  my  correspondents  for  the  future, 
who  shall  apply  to  me  on  this  occasion,  that  as  I  shall  decide 
nothing  unadvisedly,  etc However,  for  the  future  I 

1  Observe  the  lightness,  freedom,  and  idiomatic  ease  of  this  cleverly 
constructed  and  almost  colloquial  song,  —  none  the  \en»  admirable  in  these 
respects  because  of  its  freedom  in  another  sense.  It  is  written  throughout  % 
in  the  best  English  (bat  is  spoken,  —that  of  a  wi^ll-bred,  but  not  necessa- 
rily much  educated,  and  decidedly  un-literarj  woman,  who  has  acquired 
her  mother  tongue  unconsciously  by  intercourse,  all  her  life,  with  well- 
bred  people.  . 
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shall  have  an  eye  to  the  diet  of  this  great  city,  and  wiU  rec- 
ommend the  best  and  most  wholesome  food,  etc."  (Addi- 
son, Tatler,  No.  147.) 

<<....  in  short,  a  thousand  matters  that  you  shall  not 
know  till  you  give  me,"  etc  (Gray,  Letters,  ii.  6.) 

"  If  wishes  could  turn  to  realities,  I  would  fling  down  my 
law  books,"  etc     (The  same,  ii.  7.) 

" .  .  .  .  and  I  never  desire  to  part  with  the  remembrance 
of  that  loss,  Dor  would  wish  you  should"  (The  same,  iv.  28.) 

''If  he  does,  I  will  send  him  (in  a  packet  to  you)  the  same 
things  I  shall  send  to  Dodsley."  (The  same,  iv.  76.) 

"  I  believe  soon  I  shaU  bear  to  see  nobody.  I  do  hate  all 
hereabouts  already,  except  one  or  two.  I  will  have  my  din- 
ner brought  upon  my  table  in  my  absence,  and  the  plates 
fetched  away  in  my  absence,  and  nobody  shcUl  see  me." 
(Shenstone,  Letters,  No.  16.) 

^*  I  have  an  old  aunt  that  visits  me  sometimes,  whose  con- 
versation is  the  perfect  counterpart  of  them.  She  shall  fetch 
a  long-winded  sigh,  with  Dr.  Young,  for  a  wager."  (The 
same,  No.  36.) 

"  The  minister  who  should  propose  it  would  be  liable  to 
be  told,"  etc  (Helps,  Friends  in  Council,  ii.  5.) 

''....  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  do  anything  wrong."  (The  same.  Slavery,  ii.) 

^  It  was  one  of  the  deep  superstitions  of  Realmah  that  if 
he  would  succeed  no  form  of  life  should  be  hostile  to  him." 
(The  same,  Bealmah,  chap,  xvi.) 

In  the  second  passage  from  Shenstone,  "  She  shall 
fetch  a  long-winded  sigh,"  Bhall  has  a  certain  bind- 
ing, obligatory  force,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  promise 
you,  I  undertake,  that  she  shall,"  etc.  It  indicates 
the  state  of  mind  which  leads  to  a  bet.  The  third 
^passage  from  Helps  illustrates  not  only  the  distinc- 
tive meanings  of  would  and  should^  but  the  peculiar 
change  in  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  which  follows  a 
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change  of  their  places,  and  patting  one  in  the  stead 
of  the  other.  "  If  he  would  succeed,  no  form  of  life 
should  be  hostile,"  means.  If  he  wished  to  succeed, 
no  form  of  life  ought  to  be  hostile,  etc. ;  but  "If  he 
should  succeed,  no  form  of  life  would  be  hostile," 
means,  In  case  of  his  success,  he  would  find  no  form 
of  life  hostile,  etc. 

There  is  a  use  of  should  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
termined by  the  rules,  or  disposed  under  any  one  of 
the  heads  above  given.  It  generally  appears  in  an 
impersonal  construction  ;  as,  "  It  should  seem  thus," 
"  Should  it  prove  so."  As  would  conforms  to  wilt  and 
as  we  have  *  He  (or  it)  will  seem,"  we  should  ex- 
pect, "  He  would  seem,"  and  so,  **  It  would  seem." 
But  the  best  usage  for  centuries  has  been,  "  It  should 
seem,"  "  One  should  think,"  etc.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples, beginning  with  the  Elizabethan  period,  before 
which,  according  to  my  present  memory,  of  my  read- 
ing, the  impersonal  use  of  should  is  not  common  :  — 

''  It  should  seem  by  the  lawes  of  Lycurgus  ....  that 
the  Grecians,"  etc.  (Lloyd's  Conference  of  Divers  Lawes, 
1602,  page  74.) 

"  Nevertheless,' it  should  seem  that  the  Doctrine  of  Abu- 
beyner  hath  not  lost  all  force  ;  for  the  Examples  are  many 
in  all  Saracens  Lands."  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Three  Dis- 
courses, ed.  1702,  Ecclesiastical  Power.) 

^  He  is  no  suitor,  then  ?  So  it  should  seem."  (Jonson, 
Magnetic  Lady,  i.  1.) 

"  It  should  seem  so  certainly ;  for  her  breath  is  yet  in- 
flamed." (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ejiight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  V.  2.) 

PhU,     I  suspect  this  shrewdly  ! 
Is  it  his  daughter  that  the  people  call 
The  miller's  fair  maid  ? 
2  Lord.    It  should  seem  so,  sir. 

(Fletcher,  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  lii.  9.) 
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^'  But  finding  him,  as  it  should  seem,  by  nature  little  stu- 
dious."    (Reliquiae  Wottonianae,  page  76,  ed.  1652.) 

"  But  it  should  seem  the  very  horror  of  the  fact  had  stu- 
pefied all  curiosity."     (The  same,  page  117.) 

"  An  island  in  the  air  inhabited  by  men,  who  were  able 
(as  it  should  seem)  to  raise  or  sink  it  as  they  pleased." 
(Swift,  Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Laputa,  chap,  i.) 

"  The  royal  power,  it  shotild  seem,  might  be  intrusted 
in  their  hands."  (Hume,  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
883.) 

"  In  judging  only  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  without 
the  surer  aid  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  one  should  be  apt  to 
embrace  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus."  (Warburton, 
Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81.) 

"  .  .  •  .  considering  which,  one  should  imagine  it  ought  to 
be  larger  than  one  finds  it."  (Gray,  Letters,  Sec.  2,  Let.  v.) 

"  It  should  seem  the  many  lies  discernible  in  books  of 
travel  may  be  owing  to,"  etc-  (Shenstone,  Works,  1764, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  192.) 

"  Richard  Greenham  ....  became  minister  of  Dry 
Dravton,  three  miles  distant,  where  it  should  seem  from  a 
rhyming  proverb,"  etc.  (Gilchrist's  Note  to  Bishop  Cor- 
bet's Distracted  Puritane,  page  246.) 

" .  .  .  .  and  one  should  suppose  that  a  body  which  died 
of  such  a  distemper  must  contain  in  a  high  degree,"  etc. 
(Wraxall's  Tour,  1775,  page  403.) 

"  One  shotdd  have  imagined  that  echoes,  if  not  entertain- 
ing, must  at  least  have  been  harmless."  (White's  Natural 
History  of  Selborne,  Letter  80,  February  12,  1778.) 

"As  one  should  suppose,  from  the  burning  atmosphere 
which  they  inhabit,  they  are  a  thirsty  race,"  etc.  (The 
same,  Letter  89.) 

"  You  are  not  exactly  the  person  from  whom  one  should 
expect  fables."     (Helps,  Friends  in  Council,  chap,  vi.) 

Examples  of  this  kind  might,  of  course,  be  given 
without  number,  and  so  easily  that  to  those  who  have 
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considered  this  subject  these  may  seem  superfluous, 
except  for  the  sequel.  I  add  instances  of  a  like  use 
of  should^  not  impersonal :  — 


u 

.... 


here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping  as  though  he  should 
never  be  old."     (Sidney,  Arcadia.) 

*'....  if  hee  had  traced  the  nature  of  the  soule  from 
its  first  principles,  hee  could  not  have  suspected  it  should 
sleepe  in  the  grave,"  etc.  (Sir  Keuelm  Digby,  On  Religio 
Medici,  1643,  page  12.) 

<*  One  might  imagine  that  the  latter,  indebted,  etc 

should  have  readily  repaid  this  poetical  obligation."  (Shen- 
stone,  Works,  1764,  vol.  ii.,  p.  177.) 

" .  .  .  .  and  one  would  imagine  if  that  argument  concern- 
ing the  distance  of  the  rhymes  in  [Lycidas]  were  pressed 
home  in  a  public  essay,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  extirpate 
that  kind  of  verse  forever."     (Shenstone,  Letters,  No.  62.) 

*^  It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  letter  p  should  seem 
to  have  been  fully  recognized,"  etc.  (Prompt.  Parv.,  pref- 
ace, xlix.) 

The  impersonal  use  of  should  where,  according  to 
analogy,  we  should  look  for  would  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  explain  ;  for  showing  what  it  is  and  what  it 
is  like  can  hardly  be  called  explanation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  all  these  examples,  instead  of  should^  we 
might  use  in  some  cases  ought^  in  others  mighty  al- 
though we  should  in  either  case  not  express  fully  and 
exactly  the  sense  of  the  original  phrase,  in  which 
should  conveys  something  of  the  sense  of  each  of 
those  words.  This  use  of  should^  and  more  rarely  of 
ahall^  corresponds  to  that  of  the  German  soll^  which 
is  used  to  convey  a  doubtful  or  questionable  assertion, 
one  for  which  the  speaker  does  not  answer ;  as,  for 
example,  Sie  sollen  es  gethan  hahen^  which,  although 
sollen  =  shall,  means,  It  is  said  that  he  has  done  it. 
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He  may  have  done  it.  (And  yet  in  a  mandatory 
sense  we  have  Er  $oU  gleich  gehen  =  He  shall  go  in- 
stantly.) 

This,  the  subtlest  form  of  this  idiom,  appears  with 
its  most  delicate  signification  in  the  phrase,  now 
rarely  heard  or  seen,  "  as  who  should  say."  For  ex- 
ample :  — 

"As  who  should  say,  God  hath  given  you  ceremonies, 
but  ye  know  not  the  use  of  them."  (Tyndale,  Prologue  to 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  1530,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  1828,  p.  22.) 

"  As  who  should  say,  Lo !  thus  my  strength  is  tried." 
(Shakespearej  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  280.) 

"  ....  as  who  shotdd  say.  He  would  rather  they  would 
turn  from  their  wickedness  and  folly."  (Burthogge,  Causa 
Dei,  1675,  page  150.) 

This  idiom,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  al- 
ways well  apprehended,  and  would  has  been  used  by 
good  writers  instead  of  should.  Even  Burthogge, 
quoted  above,  a  learned  writer  of  excellent  English, 
elsewhere  in  the  same  work  furnishes  the  following 
examples :  — 

".  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  Blessed  Begotten  Gk>d,  as  who 
wovld  say,  the  Son."     (Causa  Dei,  page  257.) 

"  As  who  would  BSLj,  that  there  is  God,  the  Son,"  etc. 
(The  same,  page  259.) 

So  writers  of  repute  give  support  to  the  use  of 
"it  would  seem  "  and  "one  would^^^  etc.,  of  which 
Shenstone  furnished  an  example  above,  and  here  are 
others :  — 

^'  For  though  one  would  suppose  that  if  it  be  once  sin- 
cere, had  a  true  original,  and  was  wisely  contracted,  it 
ihould,"  etc.     (Palmer,  Moral  Essays,  etc.,  page  169.) 

"  And  that,  so  far  from  withdrawing  into  warmer  climates. 
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It  would  appear  that  they  never  depart,"  etc  (White's 
Natural  History  of  Selbome,  Letter  90,  October  10,  1781.) 
"  I  will  only  add  on  this  point  that  it  would  appear  from 
the  constant  allusions  in  our  old  ballads,*'  etc.  (Warter, 
The  Seaboard  and  the  Down,  vol.  i.,  p.  115.) 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  this 
idiom  should — as,  "it  should  seem,"  "one  should 
suppose,"  "as  who  should  say  "  —  has  a  preponder- 
ance of  usage  on  its  side,  and  that  such  instances 
as  those  given  above  may  be  regarded  as  examples  of 
a  deviation  from  that  idiom. 

There  is  another  discrimination  between  would  and 
should  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  particularly  as 
it  has  been  pronounced  upon  by  a  recent  critic  with 
what  may  appear  to  have  been  too  little  knowledge 
and  too  much  pretension.  The  usage  referred  to  is 
where  the  verb  expressing  future  action  follows  and 
depends  upon  the  expression  of  a  wish  or  a  com- 
mand ;  as,  "  I  request  that  you  will  go  to  your  own 
home,"  or  as  in  the  following  sentence  from  Swift's 
"  Voyage  to  Lilliput :  "  — 

'^  He  desired  I  woidd  stand  like  a  Colossus,  with  my  legs 
as  far  asunder  as  I  conveniently  could."    (Chap,  ill.) 

In  cases  like  those  above,  in  which  the  assertion  is 
direct  and  personal,  the  general  usage  of  the  best 
writers  is  tliat  of  will  and  would.^     But  it  is  by  no 

1  The  writer  referred  to  above  having  brought  forward  a  single  ia- 
stance  of  this  usagCf  I  add  a  gleaning  from  my  memorandums,  confining 
myself  as  before  to  writers  of  repute  :  — 

"  To  thi»  Ulysses  answered  and  said  : 
'T  was  not  her  fault  we  came  not  both  together  ; 
She  bade  me  I  would  not;  but/'  etc. 

(Hobbes,  Odyssey,  Book  VII.,  1.  281.) 

*' And  I  made  bold  to  desire  my  conductor  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
«spUia.''    (Swift,  Gulliver,  LapuU,  chap,  i.) 
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means  universal,  even  among  such  writers,  and  when 
the  construction  is  impersonal  should  is  used ;  as, 
*'  It  was  desired  that  we  should  come."  A  sentence 
remarked  upon  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  (page 
269)  — 

^' .  ...  and  1/  was  requested  that  no  persons  wovM  leave 
their  seats  during  dinner  "  — 

is  directly  at  variance  with  the  best  English  usage, 
as  was  therein  pointed  out.  Writing  hastily,  how- 
ever, and  with  too  little  care,  I  said  that  "  we  request 
that  people  shall  do  thus  and  so,"  when  the  question 
before  me,  and  which  I  had  in  mind,  was  as  to  what 
should  follow  the  impersonal  phrase,  "i^  was  re- 
quested," or  as  to  a  somewhat  similar  construction. 
Whereupon  the  world  was  informed  that  the  phrase 
which  I  condemned  is  "  perfectly  idiomatic ; "  that 
my  comment  is  "  absurd,"  except  according  to  "  the 
English  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New  York;" 
and,  moreover,  that  "  neither  in  Old  England  nor 
in  New  is  there  a  plowboy  of  ten  years  old"  who 
could  not  here  set  me  right.     It  is  comforting  to  see 

"  Therefore  I  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  me  that  I  desire  he  would  go 
to  the  play  called  the  *  Stratagem '  this  evening."    (Steele,  Tatler,  No.  3.) 

**  I  shall  begin  with  a  very  earnest  and  serious  exhortation  to  all  mj 
well-disposed  readers  that  they  would  return  to  the  food  of  their  fore- 
fathers."    (Addison,  Tatler,  No.  148.) 

"  Sir  Robert  has  written  to  Mr.  Walpole  to  desire  he  would  go  to  Italy." 
(Gray,  Letters,  Let.  ix  ) 

"  I  desire  you  would  believe  that  I  absolutely  assent  to  your  critique." 
(Shenstone,  I^etters,  No.  3.) 

"Meanwhile  it  is  our  wish  that  our  country  would  adopt  the  healthful, 
pious,  and  economical  practice  of  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  *  the  fiery 
solution.^"    (St.  John,  Anatomy  of  Society,  i.  243.) 

"  He  wishes  —  but  he  is  very  ill,  so  ill  he  cannot  rise  from  his  bed  — 
that  I  would  go  and  visit  him."  (Landor,  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  ed.  1842| 
vol.  i.,  p.  48.) 

*'....  at  the  end  of  which  he  prayed  the  prince  that  he  would  inter- 
cede in  his  favor  with  the  klnj;."  (Helps,  Friends  in  Council,  Slavery,  4.  • 
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Giant  Despair  stumble  headlong  when  he  pursues  the 
victims  whose  bones  he  means  to  break  and  to  pick. 
This  writer,  with  all  his  paraded  reading,  was  plainly 
ignorant  of  the  usage  of  which  here  are  a  few  exam- 
ples :  — 

"  We  desired  it  should  be  opened."  (Swift,  Voyage  to 
Lilliput,  chap,  ii.) 

'^  And  the  Gray  made  me  signs  [that  is,  desired]  that  I 
should  walk  before  him."     (Swift,  Ilouyhnhnms,  chap,  i.) 

"  I  expect  -you  should  send  me  a  congratulatory  letter, 
or,  if  you  please,  an  epithalamium."  (Addison,  Spectator, 
No.  89.) 

'*Led  in  his  hand  the  pimp  had  brought  me 
Three  bouncing  wenches,  and  btsouyht  me 
I  should  decide  the  strife,  and  stop  all 
Their  mouths  that  watered  for  an  apple.'* 

(Ratcliffe,  Wits  Paraphrased,  ed.  1680,  p.  69.) 

"  Mr.  Mauleverer,  who  has  studied  astronomy  very  care- 
fully, expressed  a  wish  that  in  the  eveuing  we  should  come 
out  upon  the  lake,"  etc.     (Helps,  Realmah,  chap,  viii.) 

"  We  wish  that  our  good  host  and  hostess  should  take  a 
little  conjugal  walk,  arm  in  arm."     (The  same,  chap.  — .) 

**  They  burst  in  upon  the  banquet  with  loud  demands  that 
Otho  shotdd  show  himself."  (History  of  Tacitus,  translated 
by  A.  J.  Church,  of  Oxford,  and  W.  J.  Brodrilb,  of  Cam- 
bridge.) 

"  Receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  she  desired  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  her  as  soon  as  she  came  in."  (Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, The  Wooing  O't,  chap,  xxxiii.) 

With  this  introduction  to  a  few  "English  plow- 
boys  of  ten  years  old,"  I  bid  my  giant  farewell.  To 
my  readers  1  shall  venture  to  say  that  if  they  express 
hoping  and  wisliing  and  the  like  with  will  and  would^ 
and  command,  demand,  and  mandatory  desire  with 
shall  and  should,  —  for  example,  "  I  hope  that  Mrs. 
Unwin  wUl  invite  them  to  tea,"  and  '^I  wish  that 
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Mrs.  Unwin  would  invite  them  to  tea ; "  but,  "  He 
commands  that  Mfs.  Unwin  shall  invite  them  to 
tea,"  and  '*  He  desired  that  Mrs.  Unwin  should  in- 
vite them  to  tea ; "  and  impersonally,  *'  It  is  wished 
that  no  person  shall  leave  his  seat,"  and  "  It  was  re- 
quested that  no  persons  should  leave  their  seats,"  — 
they  will  not  be  far  from  right. 

It  has  been  strongly  insisted  upon,  by  men  whose 
learning  and  ability  command  the  most  respectful 
consideration  of  their  opinions,  that  the  established 
usage  as  to  shall  and  will  (if  indeed  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  established)  did  not  prevail  until  after  the 
Elizabethan  period ;  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  contemporary  playwrights,  and  even  the  au» 
thorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  are  appealed  to  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  Lowth,  in  his  grammar 
(1763),  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  set  forth  this  opin- 
ion, which  has  been  since  accepted  and  repeated,  par- 
ticularly by  the  editors  of  Shakespeare,  to  account 
for  the  irregularities  in  this  respect  which  appear  in 
the  text  of  his  plays. 

In  a  deference  to  such  judgments  too  unquestion- 
ing, but  perhaps  becoming,  I  adopted  in  my  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works  the  common  opinion  on  this 
point,  —  an  opinion  which  subsequent  examination 
of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  believe  is  entirely  erro- 
neous. It  seems  to  me  clear  now  that  the  shall-and- 
will  idiom  was  well  rooted  many  generations  before 
Shakespeare  wrote,  and  that  he  himself  fully  recog- 
nized it.  In  not  a  few  passages  in  his  plays,  as  in 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  violated ;  but  this 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  heedlessness  as  to  "gram- 
mar," and  even  as  to  correctness  of  style,  with  which 
those  plays  were  written,  and  the  carelessness  with 
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which  they  were  printed,  —  a  double  cause  of  con- 
fusion of  all  kinds  as  to  their  language,  which,  the 
longer  I  consider  it,  the  more  does  it  seem  to  me  im- 
possible to  be  overrated. 

This  position  with  regard  to  Shakespeare  may  fort- 
unately be  proved  to  reasonable  certainty.  For  in 
his  poems,  which  he  wrote  with  care  and  had  printed 
with  care,  resting  upon  them  alone  his  literary  repu- 
tation, but  which,  had  they  not  been  buoyed  up  by  his 
hastily  written  and  utterly  neglected  plays,  produced 
as  mere  journey-work  for  daily  bread,  would  have 
sunk  into  the  oblivion  of  bibliomaniacal  collections, 
•—in  those  poems  and  in  the  sonnets,  which  he  also 
wrote  as  literature  and  circulated  among  his  private 
friends,  there  is  not  a  single  violation  of  the  estab- 
lished usage  as  to  this  idiom ;  not  one ;  although  the 
four  words  occur  in  those  writings  at  least  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  times.^  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
fact  as  to  the  poems  which  Shakespeare  wrote  with 
care  is  decisive  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  such  inference.  Two  younger  con- 
temporaries of  Shakespeare,  both  famous  men,  have 
left  droll  but  unmistakable  evidence  upon  this  point. 
George  Wither  closes  his  spirited  lyric  poem,  begin- 
ning,— 

**  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman  'e  fair  ?  *' 

with  a  stanza  in  which  is  the  following  couplet :  — 

*'If  she  love  me,  then  believe 
I  wiU  die  ere  she  shall  griere/'  — 

a  couplet  much  in  favor  with  all  women.    Now  Ben 

1  To  this  conclasion  my  own  examination  of  the  poems  and  sonnets 
had  broagbt  roe  some  years  ago;  and  I  am  now  strengthened  and  built  up 
m  it  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Horace  Howard  Fumess^s  Concordame§ 
to  8h€iketpear§'»  Po€ms.     Mrs.  Fumess  gives  every  word  in  the  poems. 
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Jonson  wrote  a  burlesque  parody  of  this  poem ;  and 
the  couplet  corresponding  to  the  one  above  is  this :  — 

"  If  she  hate  me,  then  believe 
She  shail  die  ere  I  mil  grieve.** 

The  distinction  between  shall  and  ivill  could  not 
have  a  more  marked  recognition.  And  beginning 
with  the  two  other  more  celebrated  dramatists  of 
the  Elizabethan  era,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
going  backward,  I  shall  quote  a  series  of  passages, 
each  characteristic  of  its  author's  use  of  this  idiom, 
which  will,  I  think,  make  it  clear  that  shall  and  tuill 
came  into  the  language,  distinguished  from  each  other, 
at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
and  that  they  have  been  used  for  centuries  with  nearly, 
if  not  exactly,  the  same  force  in  combination  with 
other  verbs  which  they  now  have,  although  they  had 
also,  when  not  so  combined,  their  primitive  meaning.^ 

Cit.  Come,  Nell,  shcJl  we  go  ?  the  play 's  done. 

Wife,  Nay,  by  my  faith,  George,  I  have  more  manners 
than  so ;  / '/?  speak  to  these  gentlemen  first.  I  thank  yoa 
all,  gentlemen,  for  your  patience  and  countenance  to  Ralph, 
a  poor  fatherless  child !  and  if  I  might  see  you  at  my 
house  it  should  go  hard  but  I  would  have  a  mttle  of  wine 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  you ;  for  truly  I  nope  you  do 
like  the  youth ;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  truth :  I 
refer  it  to  your  own  discretions,  whether  you  will  applaud 
him  or  no  ;  for  I  will  wink,  and,  whilst,  you  shall  do  what 
you  wiiL  —  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  God  give  you 
good  night !  —  Come,  George.  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Epilogue  to  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle.) 

Do  yoa  think  we  skaU  do  well  ? 
Eon.  Why,  what%AouZd  ail  us  ? 
(Fletcher,  The  Loyal  Subject,  Act  m.,  Scene  6.) 

1  I  will  add  that  a  careful  examinafion  of  all  the  numerous  letters  by 
various  writers  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's dancing  Lord  Chancellor,  has  put  me  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  eyi* 
dence  which  confirms  this  conclusion. 
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"  Where  I  would  say,  I  mU  punish  thee,  that  all  the 
world  shall  take  an  example  of  thee,  there  the  Jew  would 
say,  I  will  circumcise  thee,"  etc.  (Tjndale,  Prologues,  etc., 
1530,  ed.  1828,  p.  40.) 

'^  For  hee  assureth  you  that  all  shall  be  well.  I  assure 
him,  quod  the  Archebishoppe,  be  it  as  well  as  it  wxUj  it  wiU 
never  be  so  well  as  we  have  seene  it."  (Sir  Thomas  More, 
Richard  111.,  ed.  Singer,  p.  29.) 

"  Then  shall  we  by  myne  advice  and  the  kynges  author- 
itye  fetche  hym  out  of  the  prisone."     (The  same,  page  38.) 

^^  ...  so  farre  out  of  ioynt  that  it  shold  never  be  brought 
in  frame  agayne.  Whiche  stryfe  if  it  shotUde  happe  as  it  were 
iykelye  to  come  to  a  fielde  ....  yet  shoulde  the  authoritie 
be  on  that  side,"  etc.     (The  same,  page  33.) 

'^  For  thouz  men  schidden  be  iugis,  zit  so  must  thei  be  hi 
uce  of  the  said  resoun  and  doom  of  resoun  and  if  this  be 
trewe,  who  schulde  thaune  better,  or  so  wee],  use,  demene 
and  execute  this  resoun  and  the  said  doom,  as  schulde  tho 
men  which  ban  spende  so  miche  labour,"  eta  (Pecock, 
Repressor,  a.  d.  1450,  vol.  i.,  p.  86,  apud  Olyphant.) 

"  Now  toolde  som  men  way  ten,  as  \  gesse, 
That  I  Mchulde  tellen  al  the  parveyance/' 

(Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  1. 148.) 
"  And  torne  I  wol  ayein  to  my  matlere."* 

(The  same,  1.  924.) 
"The  lyf  schulde  rather  oat  of  my  body  eterte 
Or  Makametes  law  go  out  of  myn  herte 
What  achal  as  tyden  of  this  newe  lawe 
But  thraldom  ?  '*  etc 

(The  same,  1.  S37.) 
"  But  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assurannce 
Ab  I  schal  seyn,  assenting  to  my  lore 
And  I  achal  make  as  sauf  for  evermore  ?  " 

(The  same,  1.  243.) 
"  Or  that  the  wild  wawe  vol  hir  dryre 
Unto  the  place  ther  as  sche  schal  anyre.*' 

(The  same,  1.  S70.) 
*'  Bot  what  sche  was,  scbe  volde  no  man  seye 
For  foal  ne  fair,  though  that  she  sehdde  deye.'* 

(The  same,  1.  427.) 
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Between  Chaucer  and  Mandeville  the  WyckliflRte 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  in  place  ;  bat  I  omit  the 
passages  I  had  marked  for  quotation,  because  in  no 
respect  does  the  authoritative,  declarative,  and  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  sacred  writings  more  affect 
language  than  in  regard  to  the  verbs  expressive  of 
future  time.  Hence  will  and  would  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  even  in  our  "  authorized " 
translation.  Tyndale,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the 
shalls  in  that  version,  used  tinll  and  would  freely  in 
his  own  miscellaneous  writings.  To  go  on  backward 
with  examples :  — 

"But  zif  it  lyke  zou  I  schaUe  shewe  how  zee  sehuUe 
knowe  and  preve,  to  the  ende  that  zee  schuUe  not  ben 
disceyved.     First  ze  schuUe  wel  knowe  that  the  natnrelle 

bawme  is  fuUe  cleer And  undrestondethe,  that  zif  ye 

wil  putte  a  litylle  bawme  in  the  pawme  of  zoure  bond,  etc. 
•  •  •  .  and  zif  it  be  naturelle  bawme,  anon  it  wole  take  and 
beclippe  the  my  Ik."     (Sir  John  Mandeville,  A.  d.  1356.) 

'*  Forth!  drede  delitable  diynke*  and  thow  shaU  do  bettere." 
'*  That  is  the  wrecched  worlde*  void  the  bitrajre." 
"  And  for  thou  tholdest  ben  y war*  I  wisse  the  the  beste.'* 
"  The  clerkes  that  kenneth  this*  shulde  kenne  it  about.*' 
**  Kynp^s  &  knigtes*  skulde  kepe  it  bi  resoun.** 
"  But  holden  with  him  &  with  hir*  that  wolden  al  treothe.*' 
"And  alle  that  worche  with  wronge*  wenden  hij  thvUe 
After  her  deth  day*  and  dwelle  with  that  shrewe. 
Ac  tho  that  worche  wel*  .... 

....  thai  wend  to  beuene.*' 
"No  dedly  synne  to  do*  dey  thog  thow  tholdettJ** 
'*  For  the  same  mesures  that  ge  mete*  amys  other  elles 
G«  ahtdUn  ben  weyen  ther-wyth*  whan  ye  wende  hennes." 

(Piers  the  Plowman,  a.  d.  1362,  paasas  ii.yjNunm.) 
"  Knelynge,  conscience*  to  the  kynge  touted, 
To  wite  what  his  wille  were*  and  what  he  do  thuld€» 
'  Woltow  wedde  this  woman/  quod  the  kynge ;  *gif  I  tmf  anente  *  ?  " 

(The  same,  passos  iy.,  1. 116.) 
"  He  tal  be  king  of  kingen  alle 
To  hend  and  fete  we  tal  him  falle 
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Gais,  he  said,  and  spin  well  gem 
And  quen  ye  funded  haf  the  bam 
Cums  agea  and  tels  me 
For  wit  winchip  I  toil  him  se.'* 
(Cnnor  Muadi,  A.  D.  1320,  qpud  Morris,  page  *!%) 
"  T  ihai  the  shewe  a  pryuyt6 
A  thyng  that  thou  thaU  do  to  me; 
T  wyl  that  tho  no  man hyt  telle; 


But  then  do  thus,  y  wyl  be  wroth, 
And  thoa  and  thvne  shal  be  me  loth. 
Zif  thou  do  hyt  y  shall  the  syue/*  etc. 
(Robert  of  Bninne,  ▲.  d.  1303,  Hendlyug  Synne,  U.  6750-6769.) 

"  Wonne  hit  and  holdeth  znt*  icholU  telle  in  wuch  manere. 

that  he  ne  uolde  abbe  in  al  Eogelond*  an  hnme  to  wite  him  inne. 

And  zif  thou  me  tooU  seche  in  Engelond*  ne  be  thoa  nozt  to  stnme 
Biker  thou  be,  tho  ne  ssalt  me*  finde  in  none  hume 
Thoa  William  hurde  that  he  wolde'  eusteine  is  trecherie. 

William,  and  alle  hla 
That  into  this  bataile  mid  him  taolde  i  wis." 

(Bobert  of  Gloucester,  ▲.  d.  1298,  ed.  Heam,  yii.  30,  81,  51.) 

*'  Herknet  to  me  gode  men 
Wiues,  maydnes,  and  alle  men 
Of  a  tale  that  ich  3'ou  wile  telle 
Wo  so  wile  here,  and  therto  duella. 


Here  y  scAa/  beginnen  a  rym 


Burwes,  tunes,  sibbe  and  fremde 
That  thider  shotden  comen  swithe 
Til  him  and  heren  tithandes  blithe 
That  he  hem  alle  ehulde  telle : 
Of  hem  ne  wolde  neuere  on  dwelle.** 
(Harelok,  about  a.  d.  1880,  ed.  Skeat,  11. 1^,  21,  2277-2281.) 

**  Ich  chtdle  vor  the  luve  of  the  nimen  this  fiht  upon  me. 

.  .  .  Ich  wot  thaah  for  sothe  thet  ich  schal  bitweoDen  ham 
nnderyongen  deathes  wande,  and  ich  hit  wuUe  heortelichte 
Yorte  ofgon  thine  heorte."  (Ancren  Riwle,  A.  d.  1220|  ed. 
Cam.  Soc.,  p.  388.) 

'<  ich  the  teleea  wUle  mine  wille 

ich  flPtUe  delea  mine  ridw 
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ud  thou  lekati  worden  mndwa 

for  Divere  icb  at  wends 

thM  tliu  ma  votda  thiu  ■eandta 

tiurf on  ihu  leatl  boon  dad  ie  vsna  > 

fill  out  of  mai  «*ti  Hne 

thiiw  iiutitii  teultn  h*bbera  mi  klatonr." 

(Uramon'*  Brut,  A.  U  laOO-UlO.'} 
"FoiTthatt  I  va<M«  blitbslii 
TbRtt  all  Enngliuhe  leda 
Wilhtb  KTe  iliolld*  liuuan  itt 
Withtb  hentc  Aolld*  it  tTomnn, 


tc  lis  then  leUtiHt  bennn  [tt, 

&  loIJxhenn  itt  withlh  deda 

Ice  hafe  hemm  bollpenD  tumdeiT  Ctlat 

To  wiDnenn  thezxre  b«rrhltu 

&  I  i/utU  lufenn  fnrr  mio  uriniK,"  abj. 

(The  OrmiUum,  A.  d.  1900,  U.  111-143.) 
"  cmeth  tht  ttae  bahstft 
batui  KtM* 
nUn  lithtbaD." 

(CmlinoD,  It.  IS.) 
"  DQ  »illt  Ic  eft  tham  Ilie  neu 
Batjui  ic  iluer  aacu  viUa." 

(Tfaa  umt,  xSL  U.) 
"  to  bwoa  fcdliM  wit  waorthu  nn."' 

Cnianuiie,  xUl.38.) 
"  On  geredn  hiua 
God  almefotdg 
Iha  he  tnldt 


Noir  win  t  again  the  flune  near 
Soan  I  tbera  will  aaik. 

Wbal  aball  now  become  ol  m  T 

■  Engirded  bim 
God  Almigblr 
When  be  would 
On  gailowi  UMniL 
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This  is  but  a  small  selection  from  the  passages 
which  I  had  chosen  as  examples.  If  they  are  char- 
acteristic, as  I  believe  they  are,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  opinion  that  the  shall-and-will  idiom  is  of  com- 
paratively late  establishment  is  not  well  founded,  but 
that  the  usage  dates  from  the  very  earliest  period  of 
the  language  ;  and  that  any  deviations  from  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  or  the  ignorance  of 
writers  and  scribes,  and  afterwards  of  printers.  I 
have  added  the  passages  from  Csedmon  and  the  Ruth- 
well  Runes  because,  although  shall  and  will^  particu- 
larly the  latter,  have  doubtless  in  Anglo-Saxon  less 
of  the  so-called  "  auxiliary  "  character  than  they  have 
in  modern  English,  I  venture,  although  with  some 
hesitation,  to  express  the  opinion  that  they  have  much 
more  of  it  than  seems  to  have  been  generally  sup- 
posed. 

As  to  the  original  meaning  of  these  words,  which 
is  the  germ  of  the  idiom,  that  of  will  is  plain  enough 
to  any  reader.  Shall  (Anglo-Saxon,  8ceal)  ^hsid  its 
signification  of  "owe"  —  which  it  retained  even 
later,  I  think,  than  the  date  of  Chaucer's  well-known 
"  I  shal  to  God  "  ^  —  in  this  way.  It  is  the  perfect 
tense  of  a  Gothic  yerb  shdany  to  kill,  and  thus  means 
originally,  "  I  have  killed,"  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  old  Teutonic  law,  I  owe  the  fine  for  having 
killed  a  man,  the  wer-geld  ;  hence,  I  owe  generally. 
This  is  Grimm*s  etymology,  and  the  only  one  yet 
brought  forward  that  seems  to  meet  the  case. 

As  to  the  misuse  of  this  idiom,  which  some  Eng- 
lishmen are  fond  of  setting  up  as  a  shibboleth  against 

1  **  Frende,  as  I  am  trewe  knyght. 

And  by  that  feith  I  thai  to  God  and  tow, 
I  hadde  it  nevere  halfe  so  hoote  as  now." 

(Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  Book  UL,  atansa  999.). 
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Yankees  as  well  as  against  Irishmen  and  Scotsmen, 
and  which  some  pedantic  Yankees,  more  English 
than  the  English  themselves,  find  in  its  purity  in  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  and  among  plowmen, 
I  proposed  to  give  in  this  chapter  a  long  series  of 
plain,  unmistakable  examples  of  its  misuse  by  Eng- 
lish writers  of  which  I  have  memorandums  scattered 
upon  the  fly-leaves  of  my  books.  But  my  readers  I 
am  sure  will  be  quite  content  that  I  should  spare  my 
labor,  and  give  only  the  following,  from  Cowley, 
Richard  Burthogge,  Samuel  Shaw  (the  Puritan  di- 
vine), Steele,  Addison,  Swift,  Samuel  Palmer,  Shen- 
stone,  Burke,  Landor,  Robert  Blakey,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  —  hardly  either  babes  or  plow-boys  :  — 

"  I  met  with  several  great  persons,  whom  I  liked  very 
well,  but  could  Dot  perceive  that  auy  part  of  their  great- 
ness was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 

[should]  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm A 

storm  would  not  agree  with  my  stomach."     (Cowley,  Es- 
says, ed.  1868,  page  122.) 

"  Such  a  Protector  we  have  had  as  we  would  [should} 
have  been  glad  to  have  changed  for  an  enemy."  (The 
same,  page  136.) 

<'....  as  who  should  say,  He  would  rather  they  would 
"should,  —  in  Ahsolution,  Common  Prayer  Book,  "  may  "  ] 
vum  from  their  wickedness  and  folly  and  live."  (Bur- 
thogge, Causa  Dei,  or  Apology  for  God,  1675,  page  156.) 

^^  Oh,  it  is  enough ;  we  see  that  there  are  pleasant  things 
in  that  land  ;  we  will  \$hair\  never  come  at  it"  (Samuel 
Shaw,  Voice  of  One  Crying,  etc.,  reprint,  1746,  page  118.) 

"  After  a  short  silence  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  how 
I  wotdd  [should]  take  what  he  was  going  to  say."  (Swift, 
Houyhnhnms,  chap,  x.) 

'^  Had  it  been  otherwise  you  may  be  sure  I  would  [should] 
not  have  pretended  to  have  given  for  news,"  etc.  (Steele, 
TaUer,  No.  7.) 
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"  But  if  we  look  into  the  English  comedies  above  men- 
tioned, we  would  [should]  think  they  were  formed  upon 
quite  a  contrary  maxim."     (Addison,  Spectator,  446.) 

'*  The  reasons  for  contentment  are  invincible  unless  we 
vnll  [would]  quarrel  with  the  order  of  nature,  which  has 
determined  that  some  shall  be  poor."  (Palmer,  Moral  Es- 
says, chap,  cxxix.) 

*'  I  should  be  heartily  glad  if  you  would  come  and  live 
with  me  for  any  space  of  time  that  you  could  find  conven- 
ient But  I  %oUl  [shall]  depend  on  your  coming  over  with 
Mr.  Whistler  in  the  spring."  (Shen stone,  Letters,  No. 
39,  ed.  J769.) 

"  I  would  [should]  be  glad  if  Mr.  — ■ —  were,  upon  your 
request,  to  give  his  opinion  of  particulars."  (The  same, 
No.  40.) 

'*  If  this  passion  was  simply  painful,  we  would  [should] 
shun  with  the  greatest  care  all  persons  and  places  that 
could  excite  such  a  passion."  (Burke,  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful, Part  I.,  Section  14.) 

'<  As  an  opiate  or  spirituous  liquors  shall  [will]  suspend 
the  operations  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,"  etc.     (The  same,  iv.  4.) 

^'  I  would  [should]  wish  to  commence  a  new  epoch  in  the 
composition  of  introductory  chapters.**  (I  says,  says  I, 
Cond.  1812,  in  trod,  chap.) 

"  He  promises  me  it  will  [shall]  soon  be  ready  to  sail," 
etc     (Landor,  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  page  251.) 

".  .  .  .  how  awfully  would  [should]  I  pause  before  I 
sent  forth  the  flame  and  the  sword,**  etc.  (Sydney  Smith, 
p.  Plymly's  Letters.) 

^'I  proposed  to  Dr.  Paley  and  our  two  Italian  friends 
that  we  would  [should]  leave  the  Tweed."  (Blakey,  Old 
Faces  in  New  Masks,  page  311.) 

Let  us,  then,  should  we  make  a  slip,  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  and  not  bewail  ourselves  that  we 
are  utterly  lost  to  English  idiom.    For  he  must  be  an 
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insufficiently  informed  critic  of  English  literature  who 
does  not  know  that  even  the  most  thorough-bred 
English  writers  themselves  have  (as  I  have  somewhat 
shown  above)  not  always  been  able  to  use  shall  and 
will^  and  particularly  Bhovld  and  watUd^  without  some 
shilly-shallying  between  them. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"POPULAB  PIE," 

I  USED  sometimes  to  go  for  oatmeal  and  milk  to 
one  of  those  unpretending  eating-houses  which  are 
called  dairies,  because  at  first  their  customers  were 
fed  only  on  a  diet  of  milk  and  of  bread  or  porridge. 
They  have  not  yet  been  dignified  with  the  French 
name  restaurant^  introduced  by  those  who  would 
be  elegant,  and  who  would  avoid  both  the  simple 
"eating-house"  and  the  old-fashioned  "ordinary," 
the  latter  of  which  I  remember  having  seen  in  my 
boyhood,  in  New  York,  on  the  signs  of  the  eating- 
houses  then  in  the  wide  part  of  Fulton  Street  which 
stretches  between  Water  Street  and  the  river. 

As  I  was  one  day  sitting  in  this  dairy,  ruminating 
over  my  fodder,  perhaps  also  in  a  Jacques  mood, 
"chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy," ^  I 
was  startled  by  hearing,  in  a  sharp  and  rather  nosey 
voice,  the  assertion,  in  a  discontented  and  positive 
tone,  "  I  don't  call  this  very  pop'lar  pie." 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  declaration  roused 
me  from  my  musing.  It  was  addressed,  as  I  found, 
to  a  pretty,  fair-haired  waitress  by  a  lad,  or,  as  he 
doubtless  rt^garded  himself,  young  man,  or,  better, 
young  gentleman.     A  glance  at  his  face  showed  me 

1  I  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bit- 
ter fan»y,"  and  that  the  presence  of  food  in  the  old  text  U  owin^  to  the 
pronunciation  nf  u  as  oo,  {See  Af^mor a ndums  of  Engl i*h  Pronunciation 
in  the  Elizabtthan  Period^  vol.  xii.  of  my  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1863.) 
A  change  of  the  text  is,  however,  hardly  warranted. 
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that  he  was  perfectly  serious,  and  that  he  was  quite 
unaware  that  what  he  had  said  was  of  any  impor- 
tance, except  in  so  far  as  it  expressed  his  opinion  of 
tlie  compound  that  lay  before  him,  ruda  indige%taqw 
moles,  I  had  expected  to  find  the  speaker  something 
of  a  wag,  and  to  see  in  a  twitch  of  the  eyelid,  a  slight 
twist  of  the  mouth,  or  at  least  in  a  determinedly  va- 
cant and  stolid  look  of  the  whole  face,  an  indication 
of  the  consciousness  of  dry  humor.  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  was  a  chap  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  who,  in  an  inked  and  draggled  linen  coat, 
with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  a  long,  heavenly  blue  satin  neck-tie,  and  a  large 
amethyst  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
had  come  in  for  his  dinner  of  ^^  roas  beef  lean  an  well 
done  na  cuppa  coughy,*'  to  which  he  had  added,  by 
way  of  dessert  or  banquet,  "  up  piece  up  eye."  His 
declaration  as  to  the  segment  of  sodden  dough  and 
half-stewed  "  sass "  with  which  he  was  about  to  af- 
flict his  bowels,  that  it  was  not  popular,  had  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  favor  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  public  at  large,  or  even  by  that  part 
of  the  public  which  frequented  that  particular  eating- 
house.  He  meant  merely  that  he  found  it  not  to  his 
liking ;  that  it  was  not  good ;  and  therefore  he  an- 
nounced his  inability  to  pronounce  it  popular. 

It  was  the  first  time,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that 
this  word  had  ever  been  publicly  used  in  that  sense; 
and  yet  he  was  as  unconscious  that  he  had  perpe- 
trated a  neologism  as  an  honest  German  near  by  was 
that  he  had  illustrated  Grimm's  law  by  calling  for 
"bork  und  peans."  To  him  popular  meant  good. 
'From  the  very  beginning  of  his  knowledge  of  words 
ne  had  heard  and  seen  this  word  used  in  a  way  which. 
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afi  he  did  not  know  it»  real  meaning,  led  him  to  take 
it  in  the  sense  of  excellent.  A  good  thing  was  popu- 
lar ;  a  bad  thing,  unpopular.  A  popular  measure,  a 
popular  man,  a  popular  book,  meant  to  him  a  good 
measure,  a  good  man,  a  good  book.  Of  the  connec- 
tion of  popular  and  popularity  with  populous  he  was 
probably  as  thoughtless  as  he  was  ignorant  of  their 
connection  with  populus.  His  extraordinary  perver- 
sion of  the  word  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  constant  reference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  ^^  the  people  "  as  a  criterion  of  merit  in  all 
things,  from  pies  to  presidents. 

This  effect  has  come  (for  although  the  use  of  the 
word  in  his  sense  has,  I  believe,  never  been  remarked, 
there  are  doubtless  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
to  whom  it  has  that  meaning  or  nearly  that)  from 
an  ignorance  or  a  disregard  of  its  essential  meaning, 
and  a  fastening  of  the  attention  upon  an  idea  alto- 
gether adventitious  and  incidental.^  It  is  in  this  way 
that  words  are  distorted  from  their  true  functions, 
and  that  language  becomes  so  confused  that  people 
who  have  not  the  same  intellectual  training,  and  who 
do  not  breathe  the  same  social  atmosphere,  rarely 
talk  together  without  some  misunderstanding,  of 
more  or  less  importance. 

There  are  two  words,  for  example,  gentleman  and 
lady^  which  in  this  country  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  without  any  generally  accepted  meaning. 
Among  certain  people  they  have  one  meaning,  among 
certain  other  people  quite  another ;  and  so  divergent 
are  these  meanings  that,  unless  you  know  the  person 

1  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  chapter  in  its  original  form^  I  re- 
seived  letters  from  two  correspondent*  at  the  West,  informing  me  that 
they  had  heard  the  word  used  by  uneducated  people  there  in  the  sense  of 
good,  excellent. 
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with  whom  you  speak  so  well  that  you  can  put  your- 
self in  his  place  and  assume  his  habits  of  thought, 
you  cannot  understand  exactly  what  he  means  by  the 
phrases  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  perfect  lady.  The 
only  meaning  common  to  all  who  use  them  is  their 
distinction  of  sex :  they  distinguish  man  from  woman; 
two  creatures  that  seem  to  have  disappeared,  almost, 
from  the  western  world,  except  among  people  of  the 
highest  culture  and  simplest  manners.  Do  we  not 
see  often  the  advertisement  which  announces  that  "  a 
sales  lady  "  offers  her  services  to  any  one  who  may 
be  in  need  of  them  ?  Does  not  the  gentlemanly  con- 
ductor ask  us  to  move  up  in  the  bulging  streeixsar, 
and  "  let  in  this  lady,"  as  Bridget  McQuean,  smelling 
slightly  of  pipe  and  poteen,  struggles  at  the  car  door 
with  her  basket  of  clothes  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
insinuate  that  Bridget  is  not  a  perfect  lady;  for  I 
should  thereby  run  the  risk  of  having  my  head 
broken  by  Patrick,  her  husband,  whom  the  conductor 
would  also  call  a  gentlerafin  ;  chiefly,  however,  because 
it  is  not  my  business  here  to  draw  social  distinctions, 
but  only  verbal  ones.  There  are  some  people  whose 
ideal  of  a  perfect  gentleman  is  a  man  who  pays  his 
bills  without  question  the  first  time  they  are  pre- 
sented ;  tried  by  which  test,  I  fear  there  are  some  of 
us  who  would  fail  sadly  in  the  article  of  our  gentry. 
A  waiter's  ideal  of  a  perfect  gentleman  is  a  man  who 
orders  a  good  dinner,  and,  paying  for  it,  gives  him  all 
the  change  under  a  dollar ;  and  I  know  a  woman  of 
very  excellent  sense  and  breeding  whose  notion  of  a 
perfect  gentleman  is  a  man  that  never  speaks  to  her  in 
the  street  without  taking  his  hat  quite  off,  and  does 
not  sit  in  her  presence  until  she  does  him  the  honor 
to  request  him  to  do  so.   Perhaps  the  waiter's  criterion 
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is  quite  as  reasonable  as  hers.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
South  honestly  believed  that  there  were  very  few  gen- 
tlemen in  the  North ;  and  perhaps  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable definition  of  a  gentleman  might  then  have 
been  given,  if  the  giver  could  have  put  his  idea  into 
words,  by  an  old  Southern  negro  house  servant,  who 
for  all  his  life  had  served  masters  hardly  better  man- 
nered than  himself. 

But  it  is  not  as  to  the  meaning  of  suoh  words  and 
phrases  only  that  there  is  confusion.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty in  most  discussions  in  general  society  is  the 
misapprehension  of  terms.  To  various  people  the 
same  words  have  different  shades  of  meaning,  and 
even  meanings  widely  different.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  intelligent  and  good-natured  argument  upon 
subjects  of  common  interest  is  often  found  impossible. 
The  disputants  exasperate  each  other  by  what  seem 
to  them  mutually  to  be  willful  perversions  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  fact  being  merely  that  words  really  have 
to  them  different  significations.  The  first  step  in  all 
discussion  should  be  the  settlement  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  terms  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  in  itself  in- 
volves no  little  discussion,  and  that  the  various  ap- 
prehension of  those  terms  makes  rational  and  satis- 
factory discussion  very  difficult.  The  higher  the 
culture  of  the  disputants,  the  less  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  found.  Discussions  among  scholars  and  scien- 
tific men  are  comparatively  easy  and  satisfactory,  be- 
cause they  have  a  common  and  a  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  But  yet  there  is 
good  ground  for  Molidre's  satire  when  he  makes  Dr. 
Pancrace  rave  when  Dr.  Marphurius  speaks  to  him  of 
the  form  of  a  hat,  when  be  should  say  the  figure  of 
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a  hat.^  The  wide  diffusion  of  a  loose  or  merely  lit- 
erate acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  science,  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  criticism  has  increased  this  difficulty 
so  much  of  late  years  that,  as  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned, some  intelligent  men,  whose  sensitive  natures 
shrink  from  wrangling,  eschew  social  discussion  al- 
together. Thus,  the  influence  of  this  restriction  is 
added  to  many  others  which  tend  to  that  diminu- 
tion of  the  higher  style  of  conversation  which  has  for 
many  years  been  among  the  negative  forces  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  pleasures  of  society. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  words  as  to  the  meaning 
of  which  there  is  this  divergent  apprehension  are 
mostly  Liatin  words,  more  or  less  Englished  in  their 
endings.  Perhaps  all  words  are  subject  in  some  de- 
gree to  this  misapprehension  and  perversion,  but  those 
of  Romanic  or  Latin  origin  are  more  so  than  truly 
English  words,  because  of  the  imperfect  and,  so  to 
speak,  stranger-like  apprehension  of  their  meaning 
by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

1  Sgnnarelle.  Et  quoi  encore  ? 

Pancraee.  Un  ignorant  ni'a  vola  Bontenir  nne  proposition  erron^,  one 
proposition  ^pouvantable,  effroyablei  ez^rable. 

8.  Piiis-je  demander  ce  que  c'est  ? 

P.  Ah !  Aeigneur  Sganarelle,  tout  e^t  reverse  aujourd'hui,  et  le  monde 
e»t  tomb^  dans  une  corruption  g^n^rale:  une  licence  ^pouvantable  r^i^ie 
partout;  et  les  magistrate  qui  sont  ^tablis  pour  maintenir  I'ordre  dan»  cet 
Etat  devraient  mourir  de  honte  en  souffrant  un  scandale  aussi  intolerable 
que  celui  dont  je  veux  parler. 

8.  Quoi  done  ? 

P.  N'e9t-ce  pas  nne  chose  horrible,  nne  chose  qui  cri  vengeance  aa  ciel, 
que  d'endurer  qu'on  dise  publiquement  la  forme  d'un  chapeau? 

8.  Comment? 

P.  Je  soutiens  qu*i1  fant  dire  la  figure  d'un  chapeau,  et  non  pas  la 
forme:  d'aiitant  qu'il  y  a  cette  difference  entre  la  forme  et  la  figure,  que 
la  forme  est  la  dii^position  ezt^rieure  des  corps  qui  sont  animus,  etla  figure 
la  disposition  ext^rieure  des  corps  qui  sont  inanim^s:  et  puisque  le  cha- 
peau est  un  corps  inanim^,  il  faut  dire  la  figure  d'un  chapeau,  et  non  pas  la 

fonnu. 

(Le  Mariage  Forc^,  Scene  vi.) 
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Really  to  understand  and  rightly  to  use  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  what  (apart  from  all  technical  words) 
has  been  called  English  for  a  very  long  time  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Evidence 
of  this  condition  of  things  comes  out  very  plainly 
when  persons  whose  education  has  not  included  some 
study  of  that  language,  or  constant  intercourse  with 
highly  cultivated  people  (no  small  or  inferior  part 
of  education),  undertake  to  use  the  Latin  part  of 
our  modern  so-called  English  language.  If  they  can 
do  so  without  striking  blunders,  they  very  rarely  es- 
cape without  showing  a  misapprehension  of  the  true, 
that  is  the  radical,  meaning  of  sbme  one  or  more  of 
the  Romanic  words  they  use.  They  stumble  into 
some  sort  of  "  popular  pie/'  and  very  often  into  some- 
thing much  worse.  Wits  and  humorists  have  felt 
this,  although  they  may  not  have  had  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  its  cause.  The  blunders  of  the  Mrs. 
Quicklys,  the  Mrs.  Malaprops,  the  Mrs.  Partingtons, 
and  their  kind  will  be  found  to  be  almost  wholly  in 
the  Latin  part  of  the  language.  In  long  English 
words  their  brains  or  tongues  are  not  entangled ; 
but  a  two-syllable  word  of  Latin  origin  trips  them 
headlong. 

A  somewhat  close  observation  has  given  me  reason 
to  believe  that  many  intelligent  people,  not  in  the 
humbler  conditions  of  life,  consciously  fail  to  under- 
stand, or  unsuspectingly  misunderstand,  not  a  little 
in  the  sermons  and  the  speeches  which  they  hear,  and 
in  the  leading  articles  which  they  read.  They  say 
nothing  about  the  matter,  and  they  Usten  and  read  on, 
until  by  and  by  they.get  some  notion  of  the  meanings 
of  the  words  which  are  at  first  mere  sounds  to  them ; 
but  it  is  generally  a  vague  and  often  a  mistaken 
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notion,  like  supposing  popular  to  mean  good,  becanse 
goodness  is  a  commonly  assumed  element  in  popu- 
larity. I  have  no  doubt  that  could  we  think  the 
thoughts  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  general 
public  —  those  who  have  received  only  a  common- 
school  education,  their  schooling  having  ended  at  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year — we  should  find  that  in 
their  reading  and  hearing  they  more  or  less  mistake 
at  least  one  in  ten  of  the  Romanic  words  used  by  a 
writer  or  a  speaker.  I  am  sure  that  such  persons 
might  listen  for  an  hour  to  the  talk  of  those  of 
higher  education,  when  the  topics  led  away  from  the 
word-paths  of  simple  English,  and  not  really  under- 
stand what  they  said,  much  better  than  if  they  spoke 
French  or  Latin,  although  the  speakers  themselves 
would  not  be  at  all  conscious  of  anything  outlandish 
or  even  unusual  in  their  speech. 

Quite  another  matter  is  that  failure  both  of  appre- 
hension and  of  comprehension  which  is  a  consequence 
of  the  remoteness  of  a  subject  from  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  the  reader ;  in  which  case  it  is  the  thoughts 
and  the  relations  of  the  thoughts  that  are  strange  and 
out  of  reach.  This,  by  the  bye,  has  one  remarkable 
result.  I  have  read  repeatedly,  and  to  various  per- 
sons, whose  intelligence  and  information  were  much 
above  the  common,  passages  from  the  works  of  writ- 
ers on  moral  philosophy  and  mental  physiology,  which 
contained  no  unusual  words,  and  every  word  of  which, 
as  used  ordinarily,  my  hearers  clearly  understood, 
and  have  been  frankly  told  that  they  could  not  un- 
derstand the  passages  at  all ;  that  the  words,  although 
they  had  a  familiar  sound,  conveyed  no  meaning  what- 
ever to  them  ;  and  that  I  might  as  well  have  read  to 
them  in  a  foreign  language. 
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This  phenomenon  has  relations  with  a  fact  which 
has  not  been  remarked  upon,  to  my  knowledge,  but 
which  is  worthy  of  observation :  that  not  a  little  of 
our  readiness  at  understanding  what  we  hear  depends 
upon  its  being  in  some  degree  what  we  expect  to 
hear.  When  an  answer  to  a  question  is  entirely 
from  the  purpose,  we  often  actually  fail  in  under- 
standing the  words  addressed  to  us,  or,  as  we  may 
think,  in  hearing  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  that  failure  to  understand 
which  is  the  consequence  of  strangeness  in  the  sub- 
ject written  or  spoken  of,  that  I  have  referred,  but  to 
that  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  mere  use  of 
words  foreign  to  the  hearer.  For  example,  I  know 
that  the  servants  that  wait  on  us  at  table  often  un- 
derstand almost  as  little  of  what  we  say  in  our  talk 
over  even  the  most  common  topics  of  the  day  as 
if  we  were  speaking  in  a  foreign  language.  I  say 
that  I  know  this  because  I  have  made  experiments 
which  enable  me  to  know  it.  And  I  have  had,  in 
an  official  position,  occasion  to  remark,  in  intelligent 
and  capable  marine  officers  and  persons  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  as  great  an  inability  to  appre- 
hend the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  of 
common  occurrence  in  literature  and  in  the  every- 
day speech  of  educated  people  as  there  is  among 
people  in  general  to  understand  the  technical  phrases 
of  seamanship  or  mechanics.  And  the  words  thus 
misapprehended,  if  not  quite  misunderstood,  are  al- 
most always  words  of  Latin  origin ;  which  shows,  as 
I  have  said,  that  for  the  clear  apprehension  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  English  language  as  it  is  now 
spoken  and  written,  some  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language  is  necessary. 

34 
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This,  I  am  informed,  is  not  the  case  in  Germany. 
Highly  educated  Germans,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
use  a  vocabulary  much  more  copious  and  varied  than 
that  used  by  those  of  their  countrymen  who  are  not 
BO  educated,  —  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
wider  range  and  subtler  character  of  their  thought. 
But  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  vocabulary  is  mostly 
formed  by  combinations  of  German  words,  and  not 
by  importations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Ger- 
man of  humbler  grade,  if  he  apprehends  the  meaning 
of  what  he  hears  or  reads  at  all,  apprehends  it  cor- 
rectly. His  mind  strikes  at  once  at  the  radical, 
central,  vital  meaning  of  the  word  that  he  hears ;  he 
does  not  fumble  with  some  much  deflected  or  merely 
adventitious  or  allusive  signification.  And  thus  there 
is  in  the  German  of  every-day  life  much  less  of  that 
double  character  which  is  so  striking  a  trait  of  the 
English  language.  There  is  not  in  the  former  that 
divergence  between  the  speech  of  the  cultivated  and 
the  uncultivated  which  there  is  in  the  latter,  even  in 
these  days  of  what  is  called  popular  education.  The 
same  is  also  measurably  true  of  the  Romanic  lan- 
guages, the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  which  are 
to  a  great  degree  homogeneous.  And  here  it  may 
be  remarked  that  much  of  what  seems  to  us  inflated 
in  the  daily  speech  of  the  Latin  peoples  is  not  rightly 
subject  to  that  reproach.  Our  homely  every-day 
speech  is  English,  or  "Anglo-Saxon,"  so  called;  and 
to  speak  in  a  general  way,  we  reserve  our  words  of 
Romanic  origin  for  great  subjects  and  great  occa- 
sions. But  with  the  Latin  peoples  the  correspondent 
Romanic  words  form  in  a  great  measure  their  homely 
every-day  speech. 

To  return  to  our  "  popular  pie."     How  great  is 
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the  apparent  change  in  the  meaning  of  popular  from 
the  time  when  there  was  no  incongruity  in  the  ques- 
tion which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Pistol's  mouth, 
"  Art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ?  "  ^  to  the 
present,  when  it  is  used  by  some  persons  to  express 
the  most  desired  condition  or  quality  in  a  man  or  a 
thing!  And  yet  there  has  been  really  no  change 
whatever  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  rightly  used. 
It  is   the   thing   which   the  word  means   that   has 

^  Pi.<tto1,  it  is  truef  is  a  fantastic  speaker,  and  asks  the  gnde  or  rank  of 
the  person  whom  he  addresses;  but  there  are  instances  enough  of  the  use 
of  popular  in  a  derogatory  sense.  So  late  as  1631  Shirley  wrote,  in  the 
Prologue  to  Love  in  a  Maze,  — 

**  That  Mu«e  whose  song  within  another  sphere 
Hath  pleasM  some,  and  of  the  best,  whose  ear 
Is  able  to  disitinguish  strains  that  are 
Clear  and  Phcebean,  from  the  popular 
And  sinful  dregs  of  the  adulterate  brain,"  etc. 
Popularity  expressed  at  first  the  disposition  of  the  person  to  whom  It  was 
applied,  rather  than  the  disposition  of  the  people  toward  him :  — 

"We  observe  him, 
His  popularity :  how  affable 
He  *s  to  the  people;  his  hospitality 
Which  adds  unto  his  lore.'' 
(Thomas  Hey  wood.  The  Royal  King,  1595-1600,  Act  I.,  Scene  1.) 
But  in  less  than  half  a  century /^e^/or  was  applied  to  a  man  loved  by 
the  people  for  good  qualities.     Massinger'a  Fatal  Dowry,  vrritten  cer- 
tainly before  1632,  and  probably  before  1620,  furnishes  us  with  the  follow- 
ing example  of  its  use:  — 

"  Now  you  do  see  her  made  another  man's. 
And  such  a  man's,  so  good,  so  popular!  " 

(Act  II.,  Scene  2.) 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  Shirley,  Massinger's  younger  contemporary,  nses 
it  in  a  derogatory  sense.  Clarendon,  writing  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Cavalier  as  he  was,  never  uses  it  in  such  a  way,  bnt 
with  almost  its  proper  modern  meaning,  —  generally  acceptable  to  the 
people.  The  following  passage,  in  which  Clarendon  defines  his  meaning, 
is  interesting:  "He  [Hampden]  was  indeed  a  very  wise  man,  and  of 
great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  that 
is,  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the  people,  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew."  (Book  YII.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  85-,  ed.  1839.)  Even  now  in  the  mouths  ol 
men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  and  philosophers,  popular  conveys  a  sense 
ef  disparagement.  * 
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changed;    and  the   apparent  change  is   merely  the 
sign  of  a  political  and  social  revolution.     Popular 
means  merely  that  which  belongs  to,  is  suited  to,  or 
originates  with  the  people,  the  populace.    This  sense, 
in  its  bare  utterance,  was  at  first  derogatory.     To  be 
popular  was  to  be  base,  low,  contemptible;  and  to 
the  word  populace   there   still  clings   a   derogatory 
sense,  notwithstanding  the  revolution  which  has  made 
popular  a  word  of  approbation.    The  apparent  change 
in  the  meaning  of  the  latter  word  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  people  have  risen  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  in  consideration ;  so  that  what 
wins  general,  that  is  popular,  favor  is  now  something 
much  higher  and  better  than  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  popular  first  came  into  use.     But 
the  word  now  means  rightly  just  what  it  did  then, — 
that  which  pertains  to,  comes  from,  or  pleases  the 
people ;    and  whether  that   is   intrinsically  good  or 
bad  depends  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  people.     For  the  expression  of  the  rela- 
tion to  the  people  of  that  "to  which  it  is  applied,  it 
is  rightly  used ;  but  its  use  to  mean  absolutely  good, 
or  worthy  of  approbation,  is  a  degradation  and  con- 
fusion of  language.     A  popular  measure,  meaning  a 
wise  measure,  or  a  popular  man,  meaning  an  admi- 
rable man,  is  not  a  whit  more  defensible  than  pop- 
ular pie,  meaning  good   pie.     The  word,  indeed,  is 
never  so  used  by  good  writers  and  speakers ;  but  who 
shall  say  what  a  not  very  distant  future  may  have 
in  store  for  us  in  this  respect  ?     If  good  writers  and 
speakers  should  so  use  it,  we  should  have  to  submit 
to  its  use,  just  as  we  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  niany 
other  wrongs.     But  they  are  not  the  less  wrong  be- 
cause we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  them;  and  so  the 
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use  of  popular  or  of  any  other  word  without  regard 
to  its  essential  meaning  is  a  wrong. 

There  are  other  words  the  sense  of  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  perverted  before  our  very  eyes,  or 
rather  in  our  very  ears.  We  see  upon  the  bulletin 
boards  of  cei*tain  newspapers,  day  after  day,  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  Extra ;  and  newsboys  run  about  in 
the  afternoons  crying  their  "extrys."  One  day  I 
meekly  addressed  one  of  these  ragged  news  Mercurys, 
who  in  a  street  car  summoned  me  to  buy  his  extra, 
and  asked,  "  My  boy,  what  makes  you  call  that  an 
extra?  Tell  me  what  an  extra  is."  [Promptly.] 
"  Dunno.  [Reflectively.]  Extry  's  somethin'  sells 
fuss-rate.  [Eagerly.]  Want  one  ?  "  I  did  not  want 
one ;  but  I  went  through  the  motions  as  if  I  did, 
and  he  left  the  car  content  with  his  first  experience 
in  making  an  acquaintance  with  what  some  people 
call  philology.  His  notion  of  an  extra  was,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  not  very  different  from  that  of 
many  newspaper  publishers,  who  announce  any  num* 
ber  which  contains  a  somewhat  unusual  supply  of 
"  sensational "  or  "  emotional  "  matter  as  an  extra. 

An  extra  is  "  something  beyond  "  (the  ordinary, 
understood)  ;  and  an  extra  number  of  a  newspaper 
is  one  beyond  the  ordinary  and  regular  publication. 
The  war  caused  such  to  be  issued  from  many  offices 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  even  at  some  crises  as 
many  times  a  day.  They  were  sold  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  This  continued  through  four  years, 
with  great  profit  to  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  who 
began  to  regard  an  extra  merely  as  something  that 
**  sold  first-rate  ; "  and  when  the  war  ended  they,  un- 
willing to  forego  their  profits,  and  perhaps  unable  to 
drop  at  once  their  habits,  announced  any  regular 
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number  of  their  papers  containing  matter  supposed  to 
be  of  unusual  interest  as  an  extra.  This  is  another 
example  of  those  perverted  uses  of  language  which 
often  become  established  in  usage,  but  which  usage 
cannot  make  right.  So  long  as  extra  is  used  in  re- 
gard to  a  newspaper  or  in  regard  to  anything  else  to 
mean  beyond  the  ordinary,  it  is  rightfully  used ;  but 
when  its  contents  or  its  <)uickness  of  sale  is  meant, 
the  use  is  incorrect.  A  number  may  indeed  be  said 
to  be  extra  (ordinarily)  interesting,  or  it  may  sell 
extra  (ordinarily)  well ;  but  it  is  not  an  extra  because 
it  "  sells  fuss- rate." 

A  similar  perversion  of  language  is  that  of  a  man 
who  advertised  himself  somewhat  extensively  as  "  The 
Only  True  Living  Phenomenon."  All  the  world 
except  Mr.  Barnum  may  be  willing  to  pass  over  his 
arrogant  assumption  that  he  is  nnique.  But  none  the 
less  we  ask  of  ourselves,  What  can  the  man  mean  ? 
The  context  enlightens  us.  According  to  him,  the 
only  true  living  phenomenon  is  a  man  who  "  per- 
forms the  stupendous  feat  of  dancing  on  the  rocky 
road  to  Dublin  for  thirty  consecutive  hours,  with 
only  ten  minutes'  rest,  and  no  sleep."  Now  although 
we  may  not  know  what  dancing  on  the  rocky  road 
to  Dublin  is,  we  may  admit  that  the  man  who  can 
do  it  for  thirty  consecutive  hours  is  a  phenomenon 
(or  extraordinary  manifestation)  of  endurance.  But 
plainly  this  is  not  what  he  means  by  phenomenon. 
To  him  the  word  has  a  specific  and  limited  meaning. 
It  means  something  of  which  there  may  be  only  one; 
which  as  to  a  phenomenon  in  any  true  sense  is  im- 
possible. With  just  as  much  meaning,  he  might 
have  announced  himself  as  the  only  living  parallelo- 
gram. 
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On  the  other  hand^  we  see  a  word  which  I  have 
jnst  used,  uniqtiey  perverted  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  advertisements  and  catalogues  we  see  books 
and  works  of  art  advertised  as  "  very  unique ;  "  which 
is  nonsense.  A  thing  is  unique  when  it  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  ugly  or 
beautiful.  But  some  person,  an  auctioneer  or  a  cata- 
logue maker,  having  seen  uniqi^  applied  to  a  beau- 
tiful object,  ignorantly  assumed  that  the  word  ex- 
pressed the  beauty  of  the  object,  and  not  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  other  like  it ;  and  hence  a  misuse 
of  the  word,  which  is  already  becoming  somewhat 
common  in  newspapers  and  in  every-day  talk. 

Another  change  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
which  perhaps  has  been  already  thoroughly  effected 
within  a  few  years  under  our  very  eyes,  is  a  degrad- 
ing perversion  of  the  word  faat^  used  metaphorically. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  having  fully  in  mind  how 
much  of  language  is  metaphor,  I  will  remark  that 
misunderst>andings  and  consequent  wrongs  and  griefs 
unnumbered  and  unnumberable  are  due  to  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  words.  As  to  the  proper  metaphor- 
ical use  of  faat^  it  appears,  despite  the  writer's  pro- 
test, in  the  following  interesting  passive  from  Sir 
Henry  Holland's  "  Recollections  of  Past  Life :  "  — 

'<  I  may  mention  in  the  same  cursory  way  another  change 
manifest  to  me  during  my  London  life,  and  in  truth  hardly 
less  obvious  in  the  world  at  large.  This  is  (using  the  word 
here  in  its  simpler  sense)  the  incresLsed  fastness  of  living  in- 
cident to  all  classes  and  occupations  of  men.  Looking  espe- 
cially at  home,  we  find  that  the  augmented  speed  and  hurry 
of  locomotion  (and  I  can  affirm  that  people  walk  faster  in 
the  London  streets  than  they  did  when  I  first  knew  those 
great  thoroughfares)  is  carried  into  every  other  department 
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of  life,  — politics,  oommeroe,  literature,  science,  professional 
and  social  existence.  The  loiterers  in  life  are  fewer,  and 
the  charm  of  a  tranquil  leisure  is  less  appreciated  and 
sought  after."     (Page  268.) 

This  fastness  of  living,  when  it  invades  and  modi- 
fies "  social  existence,"  produces  in  the  end  fast  men 
and  fast  women  ;  of  which  variety  of  the  human  spe- 
cies a  striking  definition  was  given  some  years  i^o 
by  a  well-known  "  swell "  professional  gambler  of 
New  York,  a  man  who  might  have  stood  for  Mr.  John 
Oakhurst.  He  was  in  the  witness  box,  and  having 
spoken  in  his  evidence  of  a  certain  gentleman  as  a 
fast  man,  he  was  asked  by  the  coui*t  what  he  meant 
by  that  phrase.  "  Well,  your  honor,"  was  the  reply, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  *^  a  fast  man  is  a  man  that 
has  more  money  to  spend  than  he  has  time  to- spend 
it  in."  The  definition  will  not  bear  close  analysis; 
but  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  happily  shadow- 
ing out  the  life  of  the  "  fast." 

When  Mr.  Thackeray  was  last  here  his  use  of  this 
word  brought  upon  him  a  rebuff,  in  this  wise.  Ho 
was  introduced  to  a  lady  well  known  in  fashionable 
and  literary  society,  both  North  and  South.    He  said, 

"  Ah,  Mrs. ,  I  'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  and  after  a 

moment's  pause,  "  I  hear  you  're  quite  fast."  "  Sir,** 
was  the  reply,  "  you  should  never  believe  half  that 
you  hear.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  gen- 
tleman;" and  she  turned  her  back.  At  the  time 
when  this  occurred  I  heard  of  it  with  some  surprise  ; 
for  I  knew  that  the  lady  (who  is  no  longer  living) 
was  not  only  fast,  but  rather  proud  of  her  rapidity ; 
and  although  in  any  case  Mr.  Thackeray's  remark 
was  rather  brusque,  as  his  remarks  were  somewhat 
too  apt  to  be,  still  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in 
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it  meriting  such  treatment  in  that  particular  quarter. 
It  was  not  until  two  or  three  years  afterward  that  I 
discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  offense  was  that  the 
word  fast  had  come  to  be  used  by  a  certain  class  of 
women  in  a  sense  known  to  the  lady,  but  not  known 
to  Mr.  Thackeray  or  to  me.  The  fact  was,  as  many 
of  my  readers  must  now  know,  that  Anonyma  had 
sought  to  grace  her  peculiar  life  by  calling  it  fast, 
and  glorying  in  the  name  of  a  fast  woman.  Then 
all  the  poor,  low,  wretched  hirelings  of  Anonyma's 
tribe,  thinking  thereby  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
level  of  their  purple-clad  sister,  called  themselves 
fast,  and  —  hence  those  tears. 

This  is  an  example,  passing  under  our  very  eyes, 
of  that  degradation  of  language  which  is  one  of  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  subject.  Words  almost 
always  sink  in  grade  with  the  progress  of  time  ;  they 
very  rarely  rise  ;  and  one  cause  of  this  change  in  their 
fortunes  is  the  grasping  after  the  higher  sign  by  those 
in  the  lower  condition,  who  think  thereby  to  raise 
themselves ;  when  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  drag  down 
and  befoul  the  distinction  that  they  covet.  Perhaps 
fast  is  not  gone  into  the  pit  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 
It  were  well  if  it  were  not ;  for  it  expresses  in  its  cor- 
rect metaphorical  use  a  certain  life  of  headlong,  care- 
less gayety ;  while  for  its  use  as  a  descriptive  term  for 
common  harlotry  there  is  no  justification  whatever. 

Even  as  I  am  writing  there  comes  before  me  another 
pervei*sion  which  might,  it  is  not  unlikely,  be  the 
beginning  of  another  usage,  —  unjustifiable  but  abso- 
lute. The  own  correspondent  of  one  of  the  most 
carefully  edited  and  best  written  newspapers  in  the 
country  writes  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  "The  details 
given  of  the  escape  are  a  little  romanesque,  but  I  give 
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them  as  related  in  the  most  widely  accepted  version.** 
The  writer  meant  what  "  the  base  vulgar  do  call  '* 
romantic.  Romanesqtie  is  a  technical  term  of  archi*- 
tecture,  and  is  applied  to  the  debased  Roman  style 
of  design,  which  happily  yielded  to  the  Gothic,  and 
it  has,  of  course,  no  possible  application  to  human 
acts  of  any  kind,  or  to  stories  of  adventure.  But 
there  is  just  enough  likeness  and  kindred  between 
the  two  words  to  lead  those  who  wish,  as  this  writer 
did,  to  be  very  new  and  fine  and  elegant,  into  the 
use  of  romanesqtt€y  and  thus  to  spread  a  perversion 
which  might  easily  pass  into  an  established  but  in- 
correct and  unjustifiable  usage. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  and  signs  that  meet 
the  eye  of  a  city  pedestrian  show  a  power  of  misap- 
prehending and  misconstruing  language  which  is  as- 
tonishing as  well  as  amusing.  We  have,  for  example, 
"  Colored  Intelligence  Office."  Now  even  if  it  is  not 
the  intelligence  which  is  colored,  but  the  office,  what 
is  a  colored  office  of  any  kind  ?  True,  we  can  easily 
guess  what  is  meant ;  and  so  we  can  in  the  case  of 
another  like  sign,  "  Colored  Relief."  But  what  does 
colored  relief  really  mean  ?  On  the  west  side  of  New 
York,  about  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a  flaming  sign,  "  Home 
Made  Restaurant,"  which  struck  me  as  the  most  com- 
ical arrangement  of  words  that  I  had  ever  seen  seri- 
ously put  together.  And  yet  six  months  had  hardly 
passed  before  I  had  a  card  thrust  into  my  hand,  in 
the  street,  announcing  the  opening  of  a  ''  Home  Made 
Hotel."  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  the  restau- 
rant -  keeper  nor  the  hotel-keeper  had  the  least  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  other  than  quite  correct  in 
his  use  of  language.^ 

^  The  following  announcement,  which  appears  in  th^  windows  of  • 
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It  may  be  asked,  What  need  of  taking  notice  of 
the  advertisements  of  mountebanks,  the  bombast  of 
newspaper  bulletins  and  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, the  slang  of  harlots,  and  the  blunders  of  igno- 
rant lads  in  eating-houses  and  those  of  eating-house 
keepers,  and  the  like  ?  They  are  not  literature.  In 
reply  :  First,  they  are  remarked  upon  as  living,  pres- 
ent examples  of  the  perversion  of  language  under 
our  eyes,  and  of  chai*acteristic  misuses,  which  possi- 
bly may  pass  into  usage.  Next,  literature  is  not 
the  source  of  language,  at  least  to  any  very  great 
extent.  The  movement  is  the  other  way.  And  in 
this  country  particularly  a  misuse  repeated  day  after 
day  in  an  advertisement,  by  newsboys,  or  in  eating- 
houses  is  likely  to  work  itself  gradually  and  not  very 
slowly  into  usage.  Even  in  the  most  improbable  of 
these  cases,  that  of  fast^  we  have  seen  that  a  word 
perverted  to  their  use  by  the  unmentionable  outcasts 
of  society  came  soon  to  be  recognized  only  in  its 
perverted  sense  by  ladies  of  character. 

As  to  such  processes,  philology  is  sublimely  indif- 
ferent ;  except  in  so  far  as  to  observe  them,  to  record 
them,  to  trace  their  course,  and,  if  possible,  to  account 
for  them,  and  to  point  out  the  tendency  of  which  they 
are  the  manifestations.  As  to  any  attempt  to  check 
them  or  to  modify  them,  Pilate  could  not  have  washed 
his  hands  with  more  serene  disregard  of  consequences. 
They  are  the  phenomena  which  philology  observes, 
the  material  upon  which  it  works.  Philology  says, 
About  this  time  popular  began  to  mean  good  ;  trans^ 
pirey  to  take  place;  extra^  something  that  sold  rapidly ; 

furniture  shop  in  Chatham  Street,  is  a  jewel  of  an  example  of  the  con> 
fusion  of  thought:  — 

'*  Monthly  and  Weehly  Payments, 
The  longest  time  and  easiest  texms  given  by  any  other  house  in  the  city."' 
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inaugurate^  to  begin  ;  phenomenon^  a  man  who  danced 
thirty  hours  upon  the  rocky  road  to  Dublin  ;  sample- 
roomy  a  grog-shop ;  romanesque^  romantic  ;  predicate^ 
to  found,  to  establish ;  fast^  harlot-like ;  adopts  to  give 
a  child  away ;  and  awfully^  very  —  and,  je  me  lave 
les  mains. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  very  lowest 
function  and  the  lowest  department  of  that  great 
science  which  is  doing  so  much  to  reveal  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world,  and  which  has  bound  the  dominant 
races  of  three  great  continents  together  into  one  vast 
family.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  function 
of  philology  is  not  to  correct  or  to  attempt  to  guide, 
but  only  to  observe,  to  investigate,  to  record,  to  infer. 
So  far  is  this  true  that  it  is  insisted  in  quarters  of  the 
highest  philological  authority  that  even  in  lexicogra- 
phy and  grammar,  two  of  the  lowest  departments  of 
the  science,  and  two  which  have  to  do  with  the  present 
of  language,  and  perhaps  the  future,  as  well  as  with 
the  past,  it  is  the  function  of  the  lexicographer  and 
of  the  grammarian  only  to  record  usage,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  attempt  to  guide  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  function  of  philologists  and 
lexicographers  as  to  the  present  and  the  future  of  lan- 
guage, there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  as  to  the  past. 
They  must  record  faithfully  and  exactly  the  results  of 
their  investigations.  Unless  this  is  done,  philology  is 
a  delusion  and  dictionaries  are  a  snare.  It  must  have 
been  in  ignorance  or  in  forgetfulness  of  this  obviously 
sound  rule  in  linguistics  and  lexicography  that  an 
esteemed  Jewish  gentleman  requested  the  publishers 
of  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries  to  omit 
from  those  books  the  verb  to  jew ;  and  as  surely  it 
was  in  a  deliberate  setting  aside  of  that  rule  that  the 
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latter  yielded  to  the  request.  Upon  this  a  contro- 
yersy  arose,  in  which  several*  newspapers  and  persons 
were  involved  ;  and  I  was  asked  by  more  than  one  of 
the  parties,  in  terms  that  I  cohld  not  without  dis- 
courtesy disregard,  to  give  the  point  some  considera- 
tion. 

The  reqnest  laid  upon  me  an  unwelcome  task.  For 
among  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  polite,  the  most 
trustworthy,  and  the  most  benevolent  men  that  I 
have  ever  met,  I  reckon  no  small  proportion  of  the 
few  Hebrews  of  my  acquaintance.  And  in  particular 
I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  not  only  their  probity 
in  matters  of  money,  but  their  fairness  and  kindliness 
of  dealing.  And  yet  when  I  am  asked,  as  I  am, 
whether  the  word  jew  has  been  used  for  longer  than 
ten  years  as  a  verb,  in  the  sense  of  to  cheapen,  to 
cheat,  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  the  putting 
of  such  a  question.  I  am  unable  now  to  put  my  hand 
upon  any  passages  in  the  writings  of  English  authors 
in  which  the  word  is  so  used,  because  the  point  never 
was  suggested,  or  suggested  itself,  to  me  for  even  the 
most  casual  consideration,  and  I  cannot  spend  the 
time  that  would  be  required  in  looking  them  up. 
But  that  there  are  many  such  passages  in  authors 
who  wrote  in  the  last  century  and  in  the  present,  I 
am  very  sure ;  and  as  to  the  usage  of  the  present 
generation  I  can  bear  witness  myself  to  having  heard 
!his  verb  from  time  to  time  in  my  boyhood.  The 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  was  not  exactly  either  to 
cheapen  or  to  cheat,  but  one  between  the  two,  a  sense 
for  which  there  is  no  other  verb.  I  remember  its 
use  in  various  connections,  as  "  He  jewed  me  down," 
"  He  jewed  it  out  of  me,"  and  so  forth. 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  a  people  like  the  blunt 
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Anglo-Saxons,  who  for  centuries  have  prayed,  and  to 
this  day  pray,  for  "  Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  and  infi- 
dels ''  (I  don't  know  whether  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  in  like  manner  cbnsiderate),  and  who  read  in  the 
very  Pentateuch  that  the  Jews  spoiled  the  Egyptians, 
and  who  have  been  so  long  at  the  mercy  of  the  op- 
pressed Hebrew  in  money  matters,  great  and  small, 
should  have  made  such  a  verb  as  to  jew  f  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  it  was  just,  but  whether,  the 
moral  forces  at  work  and  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  peoples  being  what  they  were,  the  blunter 
and  coarser  and  more  tyrannical  could  have  avoided 
making  this  verb,  and  whether,  they  having  made 
and  used  it,  philologists  and  lexicographers  can  hon- 
estly shut  their  eyes  to  its  existence.  The  question 
is  answered  in  the  asking.  And  I  think  that  the 
Hebrew  gentlemen  on  one  side  of  this  discussion  have 
taken  the  matter  much  too  seriously  to  heart.  The 
word,  if  not  quite  out  of  use,  is  rapidly  becoming  so ; 
and  there  is  no  power  which  will  so  soon  drive  it 
into  oblivion  as  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  which  are  likely  to  be  far  more 
effective  in  that  way  than  the  strongiist  protest  or  the 
most  rigid  expurgation. 

As  to  the  mere  fact  of  its  presence  in  standard 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  it  merely  takes 
its  place  there  with  other  tenns  which  are  the  word- 
marks  of  history,  —  foot-prints  of  hatred,  of  prejudice, 
of  wrong,  of  error,  or  of  mere  circumstance  upon  the 
yielding  surface  of  language.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
chouse^  a  word  more  nearly  synonymous  with  that  in 
question  than  any  other  in  the  language.  It  is  orig- 
inally a  Turkish  word  meaning  an  envoy.  It  has  its 
English  meaning  from  the  misconduct  of  a  Turkish 
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enyoy,  or  chiauB^  sent  by  the  Grand  Sultan  to  London 
in  1603,  since  which  time  to  chouse  (or  to  Turkish- 
envoy)  a  man  out  of  anything  has  meant  to  cheat 
him  out  of  it.  But  would  it  be  permissible  that,  be- 
cause of  a  protest  of  a  college  of  Ottoman  diplomatists 
against  the  presence  of  this  verb  in  an  English  dic- 
tionary, an  English  lexicographer  should  suppress  it  ? 
Again  I  think  the  question  is  answered  in  the  ask- 
ing. Of  similar  origin  are  the  words  jesuiticaly  which 
has  no  equivalent,  as  it  means  something  other  than 
crafty,  intriguing ;  hector y  to  irritate  by  bragging 
and  threatening ;  herod^  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of 
raving  furiously ;  caitiffs  meaning  originally  only  a 
captive  ;  and  miscreant^  which,  meaning  merely  mis- 
believer, has  come  to  the  vilest  signification,  showing 
and  recording  in  language  the  former  virulence  of 
religious  hatred.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  omission  of  the  word  in 
question  from  any  English  dictionary  pretending  to 
thoroughness  and  trustworthiness,  and  as  surely  also 
that  there  is  none  for  the  use  of  the  word  by  the 
present  generation. 

Upon  one  other  kindred  point  I  will  repeat  here  a 
remark  made  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  where  this 
subject  was  considered.  There  is  a  sensitiveness  as 
to  the  use  of  the  word  Jew  in  a  descriptive  sense, 
which  seems  to  me  unreasonable.  It  is  asked,  Who 
ever  thinks  of  mentioning  that  a  culprit  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Methodist?  Why,  then, 
say  that  he  is  a  Jew  ?  Answer :  Because  when  the 
word  is  thus  used  it  merely  defines  the  nationality  or 
race  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  We  fre- 
quently see  it  mentioned  that  a  prisoner  is  a  French- 
man, an  Irishman,  or .  a  German.     Just  so,  and  only 
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BO,  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Jew.  No  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  his  religion ;  no  thought  is  taken  of  it. 
His  race  merely  is  indicated.  For  the  Jews  are  still 
a  peculiar  people,  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  their  family,  bat  not  of  their 
faith,  "  have  outlived  the  Pharaohs."  Hebrew  would 
be  the  better  word ;  for  that,  I  believe,  according  to 
their  usage,  carries  with  it  no  implication  of  religious 
belief.  But  the  Hebrews  have  been  so  faithful  and 
have  so  clung  together  that  to  speak  of  them  as  men 
is  to  speak  oiE  them  as  the  people  chosen  by  the  One 
God  to  proclaim  Him  to  the  world ;  and  to  touch  the 
pride  of  the  race  is  to  offend  every  member  of  it,  from 
the  highest  to  the  humblest. 

Let  them  sit  as  serene  as  Mordecai.  They  who 
have  outlived  the  Pharaohs  may  outlive  philology. 
Certainly  they  will  live  down  prejudice  and  obloquy, 
of  which  this  verb  is  evidence  reproachful  only  to  its 
present  users. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE. 

That  words  change  their  meaning  every  intelligent 
person  who  observes  language  and  thinks  about  it  well 
knows.  The  change  is  almost  always  by  a  grada- 
tion, the  steps  of  which  are  traceable,  although  they 
cannot  always  be  clearly  defined.  Nevertheless,  some 
philologists  maintain  that  a  word  has,  and  can  have, 
at  least  at  any  one  time,  but  one  meaning.  Now,  if 
this  were  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  change 
could  take  place.  For  if  a  word  has  but  one  meaning, 
even  at  one  time,  it  must  be  used  with  that  meaning 
by  all  the  three  generations  that  are  living  in  the 
world  at  the  same  time,  each  of  which  is  advancing 
gradually  to  fill  the  place  of  the  other.  If  the  third 
generation  receives  a  word  with  a  clearly  defined 
meaning,  it  would  seem  that  when  this  third  genera- 
tion becomes  the  second  it  must  hand  that  word  with 
the  same  meaning  to  the  new  third,  and  so  on  forever. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, words  have  but  one  meaning ;  that  is,  the 
nidical  and  essential  meaning  of  the  word  exists  so  as 
to  be  perceivable,  and  so  as  to  be  a  constant  guide  to 
its  right  use.  At  the  same  time,  most  words,  if  not 
indeed  all,  are  used  with  such  a  degree  of  vagueness, 
small  though  it  be,  such  a  lack  of  perfect  consent  and 
identical  apprehension  among  all  the  users,  that  posh 
sibly  no  word  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  to  any 
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two  persons.  Just  so  it  is  true  that  no  word  has  ex- 
actly the  same  sound  to  any  two  persons,  or  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  two  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said,  without  so  much  of  pamdox:  as 
might  be  generally  supposed,  that  a  word  exists  only 
for  one  moment  of  time,  —  that  at  which  it  is  spoken  ; 
and  tliat  if  it  is  then  immediately  repeated  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it  is  in  some  respect, 
either  of  sound  or  of  meaning,  not  quite  the  same 
word  which  had  just  before  been  spoken. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  prac- 
tical view  of  language.  In  practice  we  must  assume, 
and  we  do  assume,  that  a  word  used  at  a  given  time 
—  the  present  —  is  in  all  respects  absolutely  the  same 
to  all  its  users.  That  it  is  not  so  is  certainly  true ; 
but  this  is  merely  a  fact  interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  history  of  language.  A  striking  illustration  of 
the  changes  of  meaning  through  which  a  word  may 
pass  is  a  word  which  I  used  a  few  lines  above,  — 
person.  To  all  who  read  this  book  person  means  an 
individual  of  the  human  species  ;  but  it  has  also  an- 
other meaning,  connected  with  the  former,  and  spring- 
ing from  it :  it  means  the  body  of  one  of  the  human 
species.  Thus,  we  say  that  a  man  has  a  very  fine 
person ;  meaning  that  his  body  is,  in  its  form  and  in 
its  expression,  satisfying  to  the  eye.  We  say  that 
a  well-bred  and  delicate  woman  is  nice  and  dainty 
about  her  person  ;  meaning  that  she  is  careful  and 
fastidious  to  preserve  her  body  in  perfect  cleanliness 
and  freshness,  and  not  to  have  it  brought  into  con- 
tact with  anything  at  which  her  nice  sense  revolts. 

Now,  person  had  originally  no  such  meaning.  It 
meant  a  mask.  The  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  but  it 
is  in  existence  in  all  of  the  European  languages,  with 
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the  same  meaning  ;  and  in  all  of  them,  its  use  can  be 
traced  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  is  known. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  were  vast  unroofed 
structures,  entirely  open  to  the  air.  The  observation 
of  any  play  of  feature  in  the  actors  of  these  theatres 
would  have  been  quite  impossible,  and  never  was  at- 
tempted. Some  distinction  between  the  personages 
of  the  drama  was,  however,  necessary,  and  this  led  to 
the  use  of  comic  and  tragic  masks.  These  two  kinds 
of  masks  were  at  last  greatly  subdivided,  and  there 
were  masks  which  belonged  to  each  well-known  per- 
sonage of  the  drama ;  just  as  with  us  there  is  a  re- 
ceived costume  for  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  for  example,  or 
for  King  Lear,  for  Malvolio,  or  for  Touchstone. 

These  masks  performed,  however,  another  very  im- 
portant function.  The  remoteness  of  the  stage  from 
the  audience  and  the  openness  of  the  theatre  not  only 
prevented  the  audience  from  seeing  anything  except 
the  general  appearance,  attitudes,  and  movements  of 
the  actors,  but  also  interfered  much  with  their  hear- 
ing of  what  was  said  ;  for  when  Sophocles  wrote,  and 
Aristophanes  and  Terence,  as  also  when  Shakespeare 
and  even  Sheridan  had  possession  of  the  stage,  peo- 
ple actually  went  to  the  theatre  to  listen,  —  to  hear 
something  higher,  nobler,  grander,  than  a  repetition 
of  their  own  foolish  gabble  by  other  people  in  fine 
clothes.  This  difficulty  of  hearing  was  overcome  in 
a  measure  by  a  form  given  to  the  mouth  of  the  mask, 
which  was  greatly  widened,  and  protruded  so  as  to 
increase  the  resonance  of  the  voice  and  carry  it  for- 
ward. 

Then,  as  these  masks  were  subdivided  into  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  heavy  fathers,  the  first  young 
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men,  the  leading  ladies,  the  cbamber-maids,  and  so 
forth  of  the  modern  stage,  —  as  the  division  was  car- 
ried even  further  into  the  individual  distinction  of 
character, — these  personcB  came  to  be  distinctive  of 
the  characters  of  the  dramas  in  which  they  were  used; 
so  that  to  enumerate  the  masks,  or  personoe^  of  a 
di*ama  was  to  enumerate  the  characters  that  figured 
in  it.  This  usage,  pure  and  simple,  still  survives 
(though  with  some  diflference  of  meaning  to  the  mod- 
ern mind)  in  the  phrase  dramatis  personce  (that  is, 
persons  of  the  drama),  which  is  generally  used  as  a 
heading  of  the  list  of  characters  in  a  play  in  all  Indo- 
European  languages  which  have  a  dramatic  litera- 
ture. 

Persona^  having  thus  come  to  mean  a  fictitious  man. 
came  at  last  to  mean  a  real  one,  reference  being  at 
first  made,  however,  to  the  character  of  the  individual, 
and  to  his  face  as  expressive  of  that  character.  At 
last,  however,  it  came  to  mean  a  man,  that  is,  a  ^^  hu- 
man" (A(?mo,  not  vir) ;  as,  for  example,  we  say,  "If  a 
person  were  to  do  thus  and  so,"  meaning  if  a  man 
or  a  woman  were  to  do  thus  and  so.  (And,  by  the 
way,  person  is  here  just  as  much  a  pronoun,  because 
it  stands  for  a  man  or  a  woman,  as  him  is  in  the 
sentence,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  because 
him  there  stands  for  "any  man.")  Person  having 
thus  come  to  mean  the  individual  man  or  woman,  it 
was  at  last  applied  to  the  body  of  a  man  or  woman ; 
and  thus  the  word,  the  identical  word  (with  the 
mere  dropping  of  a  final  letter),  which  at  first  meant 
something  under  and  through  which  an  actor  spoke, 
came  at  last  to  mean  the  fleshly  body  of  a  human  — 
person. 

This  is  an  extreme  example  of  what  may  be  called 
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a  legitimate  or  normal  change  in  the  meaning  of 
a  word;  that  is,  the  change  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
logical.  Each  shade  of  meaning  that  the  word  has 
had  has  grown  naturally  and  reasonably  out  of  a  pre- 
ceding meaning.  To  changes  in  language  of  this  kind 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection,  so  long  as  they 
are  so  gradual  as  not  to  be  confusing.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  vain  to  strive  against  any  change,  normal  or  abnor- 
mal, which  is  an  accomplished  fact.  In  language  even 
more  than  in  anything  else  that  which  is  must  be  ac- 
cepted. Reason  may  protest,  good  taste  may  revolt; 
but  if  a  word  has  come  to  be  generally  used  with  a 
certain  meaning,  that  is  practically  its  meaning  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  so  used ;  and  though  the 
usage  may  be  abnormal,  absurd,  and  even  disgusting, 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  only  time  for  protest 
with  any  hope  of  success  is  when  the  tendency  to  a 
vicious  change  first  manifests  itself. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  great  number  of 
the  changes  in  the  meiuiing  of  words  which  are  not  of 
the  character  which  has  just  been  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  person^  and  all  of  those  which  are  really 
objectionable  on  the  ground  of  reason  or  of  good  taste, 
are  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  words  by  persons 
who  do  not  understand  their  meaning.  And  how 
many  persons  there  are  who  daily  use  words  in  a 
strikingly  elegant  and  somewhat  overpowering  man- 
ner, without  understanding  them,  I  shall  not  here  un- 
dertake to  say.  Some  words,  indeed,  are  of  such  a 
character  that  most  persons,  even  the  intelligent  and 
the  educated,  do  not  apprehend  their  real  meaning. 
A  word  which  I  have  used  above,  and  necessarily 
used,  in  the  discussion  of  the  word  person^  that  is, 
individual^  is  such  a  word.     Individual  is  used  gen- 
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erally  and  constantly  to  mean  simply  person.  There 
are  few  nouns  in  the  language  so  nearly  synonymous 
as  individual  and  person ;  and  yet  there  are  no  two 
whose  origin  and  real  significance  are  more  unlike. 
An  individual  is  merely  a  thing,  an  entity,  which 
cannot  be  divided,  a  unit;  and  a  man  is  called  an 
individual  merely  because  he  is  a  single,  indivisible, 
self-contained  creature. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  hard  pressed  in  English 
for  a  general  synonym  of  man^  meaning  one  man ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  with  many  people  a  reluctance 
to  use  the  simple  word  nian^  just  as  with  many 
more  there  is  a  reluctance  to  use  as  simple  and  as 
good  a  word,  woman.  Hence  we  have  the  general 
adjective  female^  which  belongs  to  all  she  creat- 
ures, made  into  a  noim,  as  an  elegant  synonym  of 
woman.  I  have  even  heard  of  a  man  who  wished 
to  be  gallant,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  gallantry 
that  was  in  him,  assign  as  that  reason  that  ^^  his 
mother  was  a  female/'  So,  doubtless,  she  was ;  and 
so  was  the  dam  of  his  mastiff  dog.  Otherwise  we 
have  that  common  and  really  unmeaning  use  of  the 
word  lady^  which  is  well  fitted  to  excite  in  some  per- 
sons a  feeling  of  nausea. 

To  avoid  the  use  of  maw,  meaning  a  human  per- 
son of  either  sex,  we  say  individual^  which,  however, 
is  most  often  so  used  by  persons  whose  speech  is 
more  elaborately  elegant  than  sensible,  ^^he  word, 
however,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  if  sparingly  used 
is  open  to  no  objection.  But  how  many  of  those  who 
do  thus  use  it  know  or  think  of  its  real  meaning  ? 
They  accept  it  without  question  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  hear  it ;  and  so,  indeed,  most 
words  are  accepted.     Thus  it  is  that  speech  is  the 
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surest  test  of  education,  of  breeding,  of  association. 
Peter's  speech  did  not  more  surely  betray  that  he 
was  a  Galilean  than  the  speech  of  every  other  man 
shows  what  was  the  speech  of  those  among  whom 
he  received  his  breeding ;  and,  as  Alexander  Ellis 
says,  this  speech  once  thoroughly  acquired  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  ineradicable.  After  maturity, 
the  prospect  of  any  material  change  in  this  respect  is 
very  slight  indeed. 

But  as  to  our  words  and  their  changes.  Individ" 
fial  is  recondite  in  its  real  meaning,  but,  happily, 
that  meaning  is  almost  incapable  of  misapprehension 
or  perversion.  Pretentious  writers  and  speakers  may 
choke  us  —  and  themselves —  with  it,  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  cannot  use  it  in  any  other  than  its 
proper  sense.  But  there  are  countless  numbers  of 
words  which  are  constantly  used  with  more  or  less 
perversion,  and  this  perversion  leads  to  deplorable 
confusion,  and  sometimes  to  n^isunderstandiug  which 
has  serious  consequences. 

In  the  e very-day  speech  of  "  America,"  two  words 
constantly  illustrate  what  has  been  said  before  as  to 
the  ignorant  use  of  language.  These  are  predicate 
and  transpire,  T  have  remarked  upon  their  misuse 
before,^  and  so  have  others ;  but  the  misuse  is  so  fla- 
grant and  so  common,  it  is  so  ridiculous  and  really 
80  monstrous,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  mark 
it  again  by  using  it  as  an  illustration  of  abnormal 
change  in  the  use  of  words,  a  change  of  a  kind  quite 
unlike  that  which  has  taken  place  in  person ;  a 
change  which,  although  it  is  increasing,  should  be  re- 
sisted, and  may  yet  be  resisted  with  some  hope  of  pre- 
venting its  final  accomplishment.     It  was  only  the 

^  In  Words  and  iheir  Uut, 
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other  day  that  I  heard  a  judge  of  one  of  our  highest 
courts  —  and  that  he  was  an  upright  judge,  an  able 
judge,  and  one  learned  in  the  law  I  know  —  say  on 
the  bench  that  a  certain  action  "  was  predicated  upon  " 
a  certain  statute.  He  might  as  well  have  said  that  at 
his  breakfast  he  had  predicated  his  butter  upon  tils 
bread.  So  we  constantly  hear  one  man,  generally  a 
man  of  some  intelligence  and  education,  asking  another 
if  he  means  to  predicate  any  action  upon  such  or  such 
a  state  of  things.  What  he  means  to  ask  is  whether 
his  friend  means  to  found  any  action  upon  such  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  take  any  action  in  consequence  of 
them.  What  he  really  says  is  nonsense,  utter,  abso- 
lute. To  any  one  who  knows  what  predicate  means, 
it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  the  condition  of  mind  of  a 
man  who  talks  about  predicating  an  action  upon  any- 
thing. To  predicate  means,  in  simple  words,  merely 
to  say ;  or,  to  use  larger  words,  to  utter,  to  declare. 
A  verb  and  the  words  which  accompany  and  modify 
it  are  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  because  they  say 
something,  declare  something,  of  the  subject  and 
about  the  object.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is 
not  the  remotest  connection,  metaphorical  or  other- 
wise, between  the  real  meaning  of  predicate  and  that 
which  is  so  commonly  given  to  it  in  this  country,  even 
by  judges  upon  the  bench. 

And  so  it  is  as  to  a  common  use  of  transpire. 
Every  d«y  we  hear  it  said,  and  see  it  printed,  that 
such  and  such  an  occurrence  transpired  yesterday ;  the 
speaker's  or  the  writer's  meaning  in  simple  English 
being  that  it  happened,  that  it  took  place,  that  the 
thing  was  done.  Now,  transpire  means  to  breathe 
through,  to  pass  through,  and,  in  its  metaphorical  use, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  received,  it  means 
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to  pass  from  secrecy  .to  knowledge,  from  privacy  to 
publicity.  For  example,  "  The  decision  in  the  cabi- 
net upon  the  New  York  appointments  has  not  yet 
transpired,"  or,  **  The  decision  did  transpin  yester- 
day," —  that  is,  it  came  to  public  knowledge  yester- 
day. This  is  the  proper  use  of  the  word,  and  the 
only  one.  But  some  person,  having  heard  it  said  cor- 
rectly that  such  or  such  a  thing  transpired  yesterday, 
with  the  meaning  that  the  knowledge  of  it  became 
public,  supposed  that  it  was  a  big,  elegant  word  for 
the  simple  English  "happened"  or  "took  place," 
and  thereafter  used  it  with  a  pretentious  ignorance 
which  has  infected  many  others  innocent  of  his  intel- 
lectual snobbishness.  A  like  ignorant  misapprehen- 
sion and  pretentious  misuse  has  given  us  the  deplor- 
ably ridiculous  usage  of  predicate  which  has  been 
above  set  forth.  It  is  such  perversion  of  language  as 
this  —  perversion  in  some  one  respect  or  more  —  that 
is  really  worth  the  serious  attention  of  those  who 
would  speak  and  write  good  English.  This  is  of  more 
real  importance  than  all  those  errors  in  "  grammar  " 
or  in  spelling  as  to  which  so  many  persons  seem  so- 
licitous. For  perversions  like  this  really  affect  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said,  which  the  few  grammatical 
errors  possible  in  the  Ikiglish  language  —  for  exam- 
ple, ii8  for  tre,  them  for  those^  done  for  do  —  in  no 
way  touch. 

I  shall  in  the  following  chapters  give  some  attention 
to  this  part  of  my  subject 
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As  we  were  slow  to  write  a  grammar  of  our  own 
tongue,  even  on  false,  that  is  on  Latin,  principles,  so 
were  we  late  in  entering  upon  the  field  of  English 
verbal  criticism.  The  "  Gardens  of  Eloquence  "  and 
"Arts  of  Rhetoric,"  and  the  like,  which  appeared  in 
the  Elizabethan  period,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  origin,  the  meaning,  or  the  forms  of  Eng- 
lish words  ;  and  even  Puttenham's  "  Arte  of  English 
Poesie  "  touches  those  subjects  but  incidentally.  It 
was  not  until  1770  that  the  first  work  of  avowed 
English  verbal  criticism  that  is  known  to  me  ap- 
peared. It  was  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  English 
Language,  in  the  Nature  of  Vaugelas's  Remarks  on 
the  French :  Being  a  Detection  of  many  Lnproper 
Expressions  used  in  Conversation,  and  of  many  oth- 
ers to  be  found  in  Authors.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Discourse  addressed  to  His  Majesty."^  It  was  anon- 
ymous, but  its  author's  name  was  Robert  Baker.  He 
was  not  a  scholar ;  knew  no  Greek  and  almost  no 
Latin,  but  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  French. 
Nor  was  he  an  historical  etymologist ;  for  in  his  day 
true  etymology  hardly  existed ;  and  as  to  Sanskrit,  its 
very  existence  was  then  known  to  but  a  few  Western 
scholars,  and  its  value  as  a  key  to  Indo-European  lan- 
guage structure  was  unsuspected  even  by  them.    He 

1  The  address  to  the  kin^  appeared  only  in  the  fir!>t  edition,  it  having 
been  omitted  from  the  second  as  too  outspoken  and  presuming. 
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eiTed  sometimes,  —  as  indeed  who  does  not  ?  —  but 
being  a  man  of  good  sense,  of  considerable  cultivation, 
and  of  good  taste  in  literature  and  in  art,  and  having 
given  much  thought  to  his  subject,  he  produced  a  lit- 
tle book  which  was  of  real  sei-vice,  and  the  effect  of 
which  is  plainly  visible  upon  English  speech. 

To  mere  usage  and  authority  Baker  did  not  silently 
submit ;  for  what  he  deemed  errors  in  usage  were  the 
very  subjects  of  his  criticism,  without  regard  to  the 
reputation  of  the  authors  in  whose  works  he  detected 
them ;  and  among  those  whose  incorrect  use  of  words 
or  faulty  construction  of  sentences  he  remarked  upon 
were  Locke,  Addison,  Swift,  Rolingbroke,  Warbur- 
ton,  Melmoth,  Warton,  and  Harris,  the  author  of 
"  Hermes."  But  his  criticism  was  always  respectful, 
without  asperity  or  personal  sneers  at  the  writers 
whose  errors  he  pointed  out;  and  in  censuring  the 
usage  of  authors  then  living,  particularly  those  of  mi- 
nor fame,  he  often  considerately  avoided  mentioning 
names,  using  the  phrase  "  aft  author  "  or  "  a  writer," 
a  manifestation  of  decorum  and  good  nature  in  which 
he  has  not  been  imitated  by  some  of  his  succjessors. 
His  likening  of  his  book  to  Vaugelas's,  published  in 
1647,  does  hardly  justice  to  himself;  for,  unlike  Vau- 
gelas,  he  attempted  little  in  the  way  of  etymology  (al- 
though, with  his  assumed  prototype,  he  erred  when  he 
did  so),  and,  unlike  Vaugelas,  he  was  neither  priggish 
nor  pedantic,  nor  was  he  a  courtier,  or  a  precisian,  or  a 
lover  of  speaking  fine.  His  book  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  remarks  upon  what  were  then 
common  usages  among  the  best  speakers  and  writers, 
as  any  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that  time 
well  knows ;  and  the  justice  of  his  strictures  and  their 
effect  are  evident  from  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
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Bolecisms  which  he  censures  were  erelong  abandoned 
^y  good  writers,  and  gradually  ceased  to  be  heard 
among  educated  speakers. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  know  some 
of  the  faults  in  phraseology  and  of  the  misuses  of 
words  wliich  were  thought  worthy  of  remark  by  the 
first  English  verbal  critic,  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago.    I  shall  select  not  only  those  which  have  been  al- 
together given  up.    Among  them  are:  as  follow  for  09 
follows^  which  still  has  some  support  in  respectable 
usage ;  chat/  for  chaise^  the  latter  being  mistaken  for  a 
plural,  —  as  some  people  who  wish  to  be  very  correct 
speak  of  the  corp  of  an  "army,  or  of  a  widow  mourn- 
ing over  the  corp  of  her  husband,  or,  as  I  was  told  by 
a  lawyer,  of  the  claw  of  a  statute,  to  avoid  the  "  bad 
grammar "  of  saying  "  a  clause ;  "  ingenuity  in  the 
double  sense  of  ability,  cleverness,  and  of  ingenuous- 
ness, is  pointed  out  as  a  blemish,  —  the  latter  sense 
it  has  lost;  demean  for  debase  or  lessen;,  he  is  came 
for  he  is  come  ;  set  for  sit^  and  lie  for  lay  ;  propose  for 
purpose;  whdm  for  who^  as,  ^^  whom  you  would  say 
passed  their  afternoons,"  etc. ;  ^t  is  him^  'f  is  her^  H  is 
me^  ^t  is  them^  for  H  is  Ae,  ^t  is  she^  H  is  /,  H  is  they ; 
mutual  for  common^  an  error  not  infrequent  now  even 
among  educated  people;  either  and  neither  used  as 
plural,  as,  "neither  of  them  are  ;  "  contemptuously  for 
contemptibly ^me2iTi\i[\g  "with  contempt," — the  latter, 
being  then  "most  commonly  used,"  has  now  passed 
out  of  use ;  fell  for  fallen^  as,  the  horse  has  fell, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  then  used  by  "  many  writ- 
ers "  (indeed,  the  literature  of  that  time  is  full  of  a 
like  use  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  for  the  parti- 
ciple ;  it  was  a  usage,  but  neither  sense  nor  English)  ; 
bothj  as  in  they  both  met^  and  in  "  those  two  men  are 
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both  equal  in  capacity,"  which  is  justly  pronounced 
nonsense ;  agreeable^  suitable^  conformable^  for  agreeor 
bly^  suitably^  conformably^  as,  "  he  performed  agreeable 
to  hU  promise,"  '^  he  conducted  himself  suitable  to 
the  occasion,"  —  a  usage  common  in  that  day,  but  in- 
defensible, of  course,  and  since  then  abandoned ;  safe 
for  safely^  as,  "  I  arrived  here  safely"  instead  of  safe, 
an  error  not  uncommon  now,  and  among  those  who 
are  anxious  about  their  "  grammar ;  "  dare  for  dares^ 
as,  "he  dare  not  do  it "  for  "  he  dares  not,"  etc.,  which, 
although  it  is  mentioned,  rightly,  as  the  usiige  of 
"numbers  of  people  "  and  of  "  many  authors,"  Baker 
says  "  appears  to  me  to  give  a  person  an  air  of  illiter- 
acy," —  but  we  hear  of  no  offense  taken  at  this  as- 
sumption of  social  superiority ;  en  passant  for  in 
jt?a«<tn^,  justly  condemned  as  sheer  affectation ;  the 
misplacing  of  only^  either^  and  neither^  as  in  '^  Theism 
can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism,"  and 
'^  He  was  neither  learned  in  the  languages  nor  philos- 
ophy," which  has  in  its  support  the  usage  of  centuries 
of  years  and  centuries  of  authors,  but  which  has  been 
since  seen  to  be  indefensible  according  to  the  struct- 
ure of  the  English  sentence,  and  which  h^is  almost 
disappeared  ;  the  false  construction,  ^^  I  was  going  to 
have  done  so  and  so,"  which  has  like  "  authoritative  " 
support,  and  which  is  in  like  manner  indefensible. 

Of  the  subjects  of  Baker's  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  remarks  I  have  room  to  mention  only  these, 
which  are  not  the  most  important,  but  which  unite 
some  interest  with  conveniency  for  citation.  To  these 
I  will  add  one  other,  his  condemnation  of  the  phrases 
different  tOy  as,  "  this  is  different  to  that,"  and  differ- 
ent  than^  as  in  the  sentence,  "I  found  your  affairs  had 
been  managed  in  a  different  manner  than  what  I  had 
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advised,"  which  is  quoted  from  Melraoth's  Cicero. 
Both  these  are  set  down  as  being  neither  English  nor 
sense,  which  is  true  of  thera  ;  and  yet  for  both  of 
them  there  is  the  "  authority "  of  long  and  eminent 
usage.  They  are  interesting  as  being  peculiarly  Brit- 
ish misusages ;  neither  of  them  having  ever  obtained 
a  foot-hold  in  "  America."  Indeed,  there  would  seem 
to  be  something  peculiarly  puzzling  to  our  British 
cousins  in  the  proper  use  of  different^  or  they  could 
hardly  have  fallen  into  the  double  confusion  of  such 
phrases  as  different  to  and  different  than^  even  the 
latter  of  which  is  now  heard  from  some  of  them  who 
are  not  uneducated. ^  In  the  course  of  his  criticism  of 
the  former  phrase,  Baker  makes  a  remark  which 
shows  that  he  had  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative 
weight  of  usage  and  reason  in  determining  the  propri- 
eties of  language.  He  says,  ^*  I  know  that  custom 
often  reconciles  improprieties  of  this  sort;  yet  there 
are  some  cases  where  it  never  reconciles  them  entire- 
ly, and  tills  appears  to  me  to  be  one.  I  would  there- 
fore give  my  vote  for  different  from  ^  and  would  ban- 
ish the  expression  of  different  to^^  He  submits  to 
usage  if  needs  must ;  but  he  does  not  accord  with  it  if 
it  is  inconsistent  with  reason.  He  speaks  very  decid- 
edly, and  yet  expects  his  decision  to  be  received  only 
as  his  "  vote."  He  says  boldly  that  he  would  banish 
the  expression  different  to  ;  and  yet,  although  that 
wjis  even  more  than  this  the  day  of  savage  quarrels 
about  questions  of  verbal  criticism,  we  hear  of  no 
personal  attacks  upon  him  by  the  users  of  different  to 

1  It  is  proper  that  I  should  say  that  I  did  not  meet  with  Baker's  book, 
which  is  not  a  common  one,  until  some  months  after  writing  my  letter  to 
the  Nation,  published  September  12,  1872,  in  which  I  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  my  own  criticism  of  different  to  (in  1854)  was  the  earliest  con 
demnation  of  that  phrase. 
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because  of  an  affectation  on  his  part  of  social  superi- 
ority, and  an  implication  that  they  were  bred  among 
people  whose  English  deserved  banishment.^ 

The  reader  has  probably  seen  already  that  be- 
tween the  first  book  of  verbal  criticism  upon  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  last^  there  are  some  strong 
points  of  likeness;  and  if  any  "eager,  listening  en- 
emy "  of  the  author  of  the  latter,  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean,  is  ready  to  find  a  likeness  between  them  in 
their  errors  and  deficiencies,  he  is  welcome  to  all  the 
comfort  he  can  derive  from  so  doing.  Baker's  book 
did  not  profess  to  be  etymological,  or,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  philological.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
have  been  philological  with  the  meaning  which  the 
word  has  now ;  for  the  philology  of  our  day,  the  only 
true  philolog)',  was  in  Baker's  day  unknown.  And 
yet  his  book  had  a  laudable  purpose,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  good,  although  it  is  a  small  affair.  No  other 
in  its  purpose  or  its  pretensions  is  "  Words  and  their 
Uses,"  the  author  of  which  hopes  for  it  only  that  it 
may  effect  a  like  and  perhaps  a  greater  good. 

*'  One  language  hath  no  law  but  use :  and  still 
Runs  blinde,  unbridled,  at  the  vulgaris  will. 
Another's  course  is  curiously  inclos'd 
In  lists  of  Art ;  of  choice  fit  words  composed. 

1  Different  to  has  continued  in  use  among  British  writers  of  education 
and  even  of  reputation.  It  is  remarked  upon  in  Words  and  their  Uses. 
Here  follow  instances  of  its  British  use  in  respectable  quarters,  a  century 
and  a  half  apart. 

"The  ba$*s  viol  is  an  instrument  of  quite  a  different  nature  to  the  trum* 
pet."     (Addison,  Taller,  No.  153.) 

*'  The  storms  and  the  mists  ....  are  strangely  different  to  those  »«afer 
and  milder  phenomena  among  which  the  English  people  have  developed 
their  prosperity,"  etc.    (Buckle,  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  iii.,  p.  36.) 

Were  it  desirable  or  tolerable  I  could  multiply  these  examples  by  the 
Bcore.  No  eminence  or  frequency  of  usage,  however,  can  justify  the  phrase, 
while  to  and  different  retain  the  meaning  they  have  had  for  centuries. 

s  Words  and  Their  Uta  is  referred  to. 
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Ona,  in  tbt  feeble  birth,  bwomminK  old,      . 
It  cndle-ttwrnb'd;  ■Dolhcr  w*rr«th  bold 
With  tbt  yter-tfinntn.    One,  nDhappj-fonnded, 
iJTes  in  «  oirrow  valley  tvar  hounded: 
Another  with  the  learned  tnwp  doth  pns«e 
From  Alezuder't  Altera  even  to  Fez." 

(SylrMUr'i  Da  BuUt,  fg»  Ml,  cd.  USL) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

COMMON   MISUSAGES. 

The  every-day  English  of  "  American  "  life  is  so 
much  affected  by  what  the  "average  American"  sees 
before  his  eyes  every  day,  not  only  in  newspapers,  but 
in  chance  advertisements,  and  even  on  signs,  that  mis- 
usages  of  the  lowest  origin  rise  not  un frequently  into 
acceptance  with  people  of  tolerably  decent  habits  of 
speech  and  conduct.  It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  dis- 
covered how  very  large  the  class  is  that  never  reads  a 
book,  hardly  even  a  novel  of  the  sliglitest  kind  ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  yet  do  not  quite  know 
how  many  people  there  are  in  New  York,  that  dress 
well,  live  comfortably,  and  have  "  money  in  the  bank," 
who  are  dependent  entirely,  for  the  little  intellectual 
sustenance  which  they  assimilate,  upon  their  morning 
and  their  evening  newspaper.  I  have  myself  ob- 
served how  slang  and,  what  is  very  much  worse,  — 
for  slang  has  in  some  cases  a  peculiar  pungent  mean- 
ing, —  vulgar,  slovenly  words  and  phrases  creep  into 
use  among  people  who  would  be  angry  or  ashamed 
if  they  were  told  that  their  speech  was  vulgar  and 
slovenly.  I  shall  therefore  remark,  briefly  and  un- 
methodically, upon  some  examples  of  this  kind  of 
every-day  language.^ 
.  There  is  a  strange  way  of  making  a  verb  and  then 

^  Some  hundred  and  fifty  common  misuses  of  words  are  remarked  upon  in- 
Words  and  their  Ui€ty  where  they  are  arran{;ed  alphabetically  ;  but  such 
an  order  seemed  not  required  for  the  comparatively  few  instaoces  in  thi» 
Bupplementary  chapter. 
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a  participle  from  a  noun  Id  ton,  of  which  the  most 
familiur  and  offensive  example  used  to  be  donate,  from 
donation;  but  now  resurrect,  from  resurrection,  baa 
followed  it  into  a  certain  vogue.  I  found  a  cabinet 
minister,  the  other  day,  telling  about  a  thing  being 
resurrected.  Why  he  was  not  satisfied  with  raised  or 
raised  up,  or  revived,  which  have  perfectly  answered 
the  purposes  of  all  good  writers  and  speakers  and  of 
the  common  people  (and  it  is  the  best  words  and 
phrases  only  that  do  both),  I  cannot  understand.  It 
ia  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will  not  bring  the 
word  into  yet  more  general  use.  Worse  than  resur- 
rect, however,  ia  Southey's  resurrectionise,  used  per- 
haps jocosely  :  "  At  least  half  these  gentlemen  are  not 
included  in  the  common  collections  of  the  poets,  and 
must  be  re«(rret:(ioniged  at  Stationer's  Hall,"  (Let- 
ters, vol.  i.,  p.  270.)  Nor  can  Frith 'a  revelate  for  re- 
veal be  regarded  with  any  favor :  "  He  saw  it  in  faith 
....  plainly  revelated  antohim,  albeit  he  were  dead 
many  hundred  years  before  it  was  actually  fulfilled 
and  revelated  unto  the  world."  (The  Body  of  Christ, 
1533,  ed.  1829,  vol.  iv.,  p.  327.) 

Another  queer  use  of  verbs  which  is  coming  into 
vogne  is  the  perversion  of  their  meaning  from  a  proper 
object.  In  a  paragraph  before  me  I  find  mention  of 
a  man  who  "  feared  to  be  embezzled ;  "  and  I  have 
read  a  report  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  bank  "  waa 
defalcated."  This  is  almost  equal  to  the  case  of  the 
man  who  announced  that  "last  night  a  great  bug. 
glery  was  committed,  and  I  am  the  gentleman  that 
was  buggled."  I  have  seen  the  word  burgled,  made 
from  burglary,  like  resurrect  from  resurrection,  used, 
if  not  with  perfect  seriousness,  at  least  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  sure  to  mislead  uninatructed  speak- 
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ers.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  "  bad 
grammar "  in  this.  The  sentences,  "  He  was  em* 
bezzled,"*  "The  bank  was  defalcated,"  will  "parse" 
perfectly,  and  so  will  "  He  was  burgled."  The  error 
in  the  first  case,  as  in  the  last,  is  merely  that  of  the 
ignorant  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  a  word.  A 
man's  money  may  be  embezzled,  but  he  cannot;  and 
80  with  a  bank  and  its  money. 

The  verb  can  is  now  too  commonly  used,  even  by 
persons  who  should  know  better,  erroneously  in  the 
sense  of  may.  A  mistress  will  say  to  her  servant, 
"  You  can  go  out,"  meaning  to  give  her  permission  to 
go  out,  the  proper  word  to  express  which  is  may. 
There  was  no  question  whether  the  servant  could  go 
out,  that  is,  had  the  ability  to  do  so.  If  the  doors 
had  been  barred,  or  the  girl  had  broken  her  leg,  then 
it  might  have  been  said  to  her,  "  You  can't  go  out ;  " 
but  permission  is  granted  by  may.  When  a  school- 
boy puts  up  his  hand  and  says,  "  Please,  can  I 
g'out?"  he  means,  and  should  say,  "May  I  go  out?" 
The  distinctions  between  mayy  can,  shall,  and  will 
are  of  great  value,  and  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
When  these  verbs  are  used  in  what  the  grammarians 
call  their  auxiliary  position,  they  enable  us  to  express 
varieties  of  meaning  which  are  inexpressible  in  the 
corresponding  tenses  of  synthetic  languages.  As  to 
the  loss  that  we  should  suffer  by  the  confusion  of  the 
meanings  of  these  verbs,  that  will  be  seen  by  any  per- 
son who  reflects  a  moment  how  it  would  be  if  we 
could  no  longer  say,  I  may  do  so  and  so  to-morrow  if 
I  can ;  I  might  do  so  if  I  could ;  I  would  do  so  if  I 
ehonld. 

Avocation  is  a  word  very  much  misused  in  the  sense 
of  work,  business,  occupation,  even  by  writers  of  in- 
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telligence  and  education.  The  examples  at  my  band 
are  very  numerouB.  It  will  be  found  thus  misused 
Dot  only  in  the  pages  of  such  journals  a»  tbe  Lon- 
don "  Times,"  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  "  The  [Lon- 
don] Spectator,"  and  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette^"  which 
represent  the  best  English  of  the  day,  but  iu  the 
books  of  writers  of  high  reputation. 

The  following  instance  is  from  the  "  Pall  Mall  Oa- 
Eette:  "  "They  invited  a  number  of  barristers  of  fully- 
established  reputation  to  help  them,  they  attached 
salaries  to  the  new  chairs,  and  arranged  the  duties  of 
the  professors  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  their  professional  avocations."  Now  a  barrister's 
professional  duty  is  his  vocation;  matters  which  call 
him  away  from  these  duties  are  avocations.  Thus 
FalstaS  says  to  the  Prince,  when  he  gibes  him  about 
the  proposed  robbery,  "  'T  is  my  vocation,  Hal," 
Vocation  means,  simply,  calling.  One  man's  calling 
is  agriculture,  another's  trading,  another's  shoe-mak- 
ing ;  and  these  are  tlieir  vocations.  Thus  the  Buok 
of  Common  Prayer,  with  that  duplicate  expression  of 
tLe  same  thought  in  an  English  word  and  a  Latin  one 
which  was  common  of  old,  speaks  pf  a  man's  vocation 
and  calling.!  How  it  was  that  avocation  came  to  be 
used  in  a  sense  directly  opposed  to  its  real  meaning  I 
cannot,  of  course,  say  positively ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  merely  through  that  pretentious  ignorance 
or  that  slovenliness  in  speech,  to  which  we  owe  tbe 
greater  number  of  the  perversions  of  language.  The 
misusage  began  a  long  while  ago.  See,  for  example, 
the  following  passage  from  a  writer  of  the  rank  of 
Defoe,  who  wrot«  nearly  two  centuries  since ;  — 
,  1  It  li  remarkable  tbit  (his  use  of  tiro  njooajmous  words  one  Latio  and 
-&»  olbar  Eoglutb,  appear?  in  the  tiMa  of  (he  Hrsl  printed  Engliab  book, 
Tkt  Diettt  aad  Safingt  1^  lAt  Phitatepitrt,  piiiil«d  in  U7T. 
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"  Wherefore  I  think  to  write  to  the  learned  Dr.  B.,  im- 
ploring his  most  sublime  haughtiness  that  when  bis  other 
more  sublime  avocations  of  pedantry  and  pedagogism  will 
give  him  an  interval,"  etc.  (History  of  the  Devil,  page 
463,  ed.  Bohn.) 

There  is  no  room  left  for  doubt  as  to  what  Defoe 
meant,  for  the  Dr.  B.  was  to  get  "  an  interval "  from 
his  *'  avocations."  Now,  Defoe,  by  his  misuse  of  avo^ 
cation^  said  exactly  what  he  did  not  mean  to  say. 
He  meant  Dr.  B.'s  vocations,  or,  better,  his  vocation. 
A  man^s  vocation  is  his  calling,  his  trade,  work,  busi- 
ness, occupation.  The  occupations  of  his  leisure  hours, 
or  those  which  call  him  aw^  from  his  work,  are  avo- 
cations :  vocare,  to  call ;  anvocare^  to  call  away. 

And  yet  a  writer  so  learned  and  so  painstaking 
about  his  style  as  Buckle  continually  misuses  this 
word,  thus :  — 

"  At  all  events,  between  these  two  professions  men  were 
necessarily  divided ;  the  only  avocations  were  war  and  theol- 
ogy."    (History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.,  chap,  iv.) 

^^ .  .  .  .  and  this  forced  interruption  encourages  among 
the  people  an  irregularity  and  instability  of  purpose  which 
makes  them  choose  the  wandering  avoeaiions  of  a  shepherd 
rather  than  the  more  fixed  pursuits  of  agriculture."  (Vol. 
ii.,  chap,  viii.) 

And  here  I  will  remark  that  this  use  of  avocation 
by  Defoe,  and  since  his  time  by  hundreds  of  good 
writers,  such  as  Buckle,  so  that  nowadays  it  has  be- 
come almost  the  general  usage,  does  not  and  cannot 
make  it  right.  There  goes  something  besides  the 
mere  repetition  of  a  word  in  a  certain  sense  to  the 
making  of  normal  language.  As  vocation  means  call- 
ing, a-vocation  cannot  properly  mean  calling,  but 
must  properly  mean  a  calling  away,  a  thousand  De- 
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foes  and  Buckles  to  the  contrary  notwitli standing. 
The  use  of  it  in  the  former  sense  is  as  indefensible  as 
the  use  of  demerit  for  merit  by  some  of  tlie  best  Eng- 
lish writers  before  1625.  And  the  word  itself  might 
well  be  dropped,  whether  used  rightly  or  wrongly,  in 
favor  of  a  plainer  and  simpler  one.  Thus,  where,  in 
"The  Cruise  of  the  Galatea"  (page  220),  it  is  said, 
"  The  laborers  are  able  in  the  hottest  weather  to 
earri/  on  tfteir  usual  avocatiom  without  danger,"  it 
might  much  better  have  been  written  that  they  were 
able  to  "  do  their  daily  work,"  etc. 

Couple,  lliis  word  is  another  example  of  a  gen- 
eral misHsage  which  has  extended  through  not  leas 
than  three  centuries,  and  of  which  many  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  The 
following  p:ts8age  from  the  "Saturday  Review"  is  an 
example  of  the  misusage  in  question :  "  In  broad 
daylight  she  met  a  couple  of  men  carrying  a  couple 
of  sacks."  (Febrnary  23,  1878.)  The  incorrectness 
of  this  use  of  the  word  i^  made  very  manifest  by  the 
following  examjjle  of  its_  correct  use  in  the  very  same 
journitl,  and,  in'fact,  iit'the  same  article:  "  Tiie  rCiil 
master  of  the  establishment  is  the  stiff  and  exacting 
Colonel  Demarcay,  who  pensions  her  hasbiHid,  pays 
her  dressmaker's  bills,  and,  in  short,  maintains  the 
young  couple,  on  condition  of  the"ir  absolute  subservi- 
ence." The  man  and  the  wife  are  properly  called  a 
couple,  because  they  are  joined  of_  coupled  tr^ether. 
The  men  carrying  the,  sack  were,.not  coupled,  nor 
were  the  sacks  cou  pled.  There  wei;e  two  men  oirrying 
two  sacks.  It  is  n^t  easy  to  find  a  reason  for  this 
general  misuse  of  a  woi-d  of  two  syllables  for  a  word 
of  one,  unless^,  indeed,  we  find  it  in  a  dislike  of  plain- 
ness and  simplicity.     I  have  remarked  upon  this  mi» 
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uBi^  before,  but  it  occurred  to  me  as  another  (and 
yet  a  stronger)  example  o(  general  error,  such  as  that 
last  remarked  upon.  One  iliustratea  the  other.  Nor 
Bhall  I  be  deterred  from  tbe  indication  of  error  be- 
cause I  may  have  censured  it  at  some  time  before. 

Talk  is  now  very  generally  misused  for  ipeak,  and 
by  many  persons  who  should  know  better.  Thus, 
Trollope  writes:  — 

"  The  fact  is,  George,  we  are  rather  a  divided  house  here. 
Some  of  UB  talk  Iiulian  and  some  English.  I  am  the  only 
common  toterpret«r  in  the  bouse,  and  I  find  it  a  bore." 
{Popenjoy,  cliap.  xsi.) 

"  But  they  are  quite  willing  to  think  that  I  and  my  wife 
ought  lo  be  damned  because  we  talk  Iiulian,  and  that  my 
son  ought  to  be  disinherited  because  he  was  not  baptized  in 
the  English  Church."     (Fupeiijoy,  chap,  xxiv.) 

And  even  Thackeray  has 

"Ita&ed  Latin  faster  than  my  own  bcHntifuI  patoit  of 
Alsatian  French."   (Paris  Sketch-Book,  ed.  1860,  page  126.) 

In  all  these  cases  the  proper  word  is  tpeak.  The 
people  epnke  Italian,  and  they  spoke  Latin.  A  man 
may  speak  Ibilian,  or  English,  or  any  other  languf^e, 
very  well,  and  yet  talk  nonsense.  People  speak  to 
each  other  in  the  street,  or  as  tlu'y  pass  each  other  in 
the  dismal  promenade  of  evening  parties;  and  they 
Bometimes  stop  and  talk.  Speak  corresponds  to  the 
French  parler  ;  talk,  to  causer.  A  child  may  be  able 
''«  speak,  that  is,  say  mamma  and  papa,  but  not  to 
talk,  that  is,  to  put  words  together  intelligently. 
The  two  words  may  seem  to  overlap  each  other,  even 
in  correct  usage ;  but  it  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
that  they  do  not.  At  any  rate,  the  misust^e  in  ques- 
tion is  flagrant. 
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Fire  is  very  generallj  misused  in  a  way  of  whidi 
the  following  instauce  ia  an  example :  — 

"Then  came  llie  aboriginul  games,  in  which  Dick-a-Dick 

appeared  in  his  clever  trick  ot  dodging  a  cricket-ball 

An  inces&ant  fire  at  him  waa  kept  up  at  a  distance  of 
odIj  twenty  yards,  but  he  fended  them  all  off  most  adroitly." 
(Cratse  of  the  Galatea,  page  374.) 

And  we  hear  and  see  continually  sueh  phrases  as, 
"He  fired  a  stone,"  and  I  remember  even,  "  He  fired 
&  glass  oF  water  in  his  face."  Indeed,  ^re  has  come 
to  be  used  by  the  majority  of  people,  in  a  loose,  slov- 
enly way,  for  both  throw  and  shoot.  Its  misuse  came 
about  at  first  by  a  use  of  it  as  a  synonym  of  shoot. 
When  hand  fire-arms  came  into  use,  and  very  slowly 
superseded  the  bow,  the  musketeer  carried  a  lighted 
match  (by  which  the  poor  fellow  often  blew  him- 
self up  with  his  own  powder),  and  the  word  of  com- 
mand was,  "  Give  fire  I "  that  is,  put  fire  to  the  pow- 
der,* This  was  soon  naturally  abbreviated  to  "fire." 
Hence  fire  came  to  be  used,  pardonably  as  to  arms, 
for  shoot  But  the  last  line  of  "Hamlet"  is,  "Go 
bid  the  soldiers  shoot,"  —  Fortinbras's  command  for 
the  militiiry  salute  to  the  corpse  of  the  Prince.* 
This  use  of  fire  fur  shoot  has  gone  on,  until  we  now 
hear  archers  talk  of  "firing  an  arrow,"  a  somewhat 
absurd  expression.  The  next  stage  of  perversion  is 
the  use  of  fire  to  express  the  projection  of  any  mis- 
sile; for  example,  to  fire  a  stone,  instead  of  to  throw 

1  Here  ig  t  paicage,  whimsiMllj  in  poial,  from  the  last  o[  UiB  Eliu- 


Bombo.    KiMle,  tnbalr)«-rBy!     Prevcntl    Give  Are!     [DrinJa.i 
So!    Asyouwere.     [Sen  doom  the  fiaii.] 

(Shirley,  The  BovbI  »ta-trr,  Act  II.,  Seen*  1.) 
*  Salutea  naed  alwiji  to  be  fired  with  almttcd  guns. 
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i  stone,  to  Sre  a  cncket^ball,  InateAd  of  to  throw  one. 
Erelong  we  may  hear  of  a  fireman  firing  wiiter  iit  a 
fire ;  for  there  Ib  no  knowing  what  may  be  in  store 
for  us. 

Calculate  (as  to  which  see  "  Words  and  their 
Uses")  is  another  word  similarly  misused  by  a  very 
large  number  of  speakers  not  unintelligent  or  unedu- 
cated. To  calculate  is  to  compute.  An  astronomer 
calculates  by  a  toilsome  and  vastly  compreliensive 
mathematical  process  the  orbit  of  a  planet.  A  busi- 
ness man  caleulatee  the  probable  cost  of  an  enterprise. 
Hence,  an3'thing  which  is  very  cart^fully  dt^signed  or 
adapted  to  a  certain  purpose  may  be  said  to  be  caU 
culated  for  it.  But  the  word,  or  at  least  the  partici- 
ple, is  very  commonly  used  to  mean,  merely,  fitted, 
suited,  apt  I  find  even  in  the  London  "  Times  "  the 
following  sentence:  "The  stuff  itself  was  well  cal- 
culated to  burn,  though  of  courae  it  was  not^here  for 
such  a  purpose."  This  is  almost  a  coiitradiStion  in 
terms.  The  stuff  was  not  calculated  to  burn  ;  no  one 
had  contrived  it  for  that  purpose,  or  wished  it  to 
bum ;  it  was  merely  apt  to  bum,  liable  to  tike  fire.  ' 
Accident  is  a  word  which  too  commonly  suffers  a 
like  perversion.  It  is  used  as  if  it  meant  a  wound. 
Thus  I  read  in  an  advertisement  the  very  doubtful 
assertion  that  "  witch-hazel  cures  accidents  and  inju- 
ries of  all  kinds."  Now,  accidents  are  of  countless 
kinds ;  among  them  are  the  falling  of  steeples,  the 
explosion  of  steam  boilers,  the  collision  of  railway 
trains,  and  the  falling  of  fat  into  the  fire ;  all  of 
which,  it  may  safely  be  said,  are  quite  uncunible,  even 
by  witch-hazel.  A  wound,  or  a  burn,  or  a  bodily  in- 
jury is  not  an  accident,  but  it  may  be,  and  it  gener- 
ally is,  the  result  of  an  accident.     But  such  is  the 
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ignorant  and  vague  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  by  pi'ople  wlio  ^oiild  be  in  a.  fidget  about 
their  grammar  that  I  have  lieard  it  said  that  "they 
were  carrying  iiceidents  into  the  hospital ; "  aciridentt 
being  nsed  to  mean  wounded  men  who  were  injured 
by  accident ! 

Evrry  once  in  a  while  is  a  phrase  most  often  heard 
from  ladies'  lips,  but  too  often  from  men,  and  aome- 
tiiiR'S  seen  in  print.  In  this  phrase  every  qualifies  all 
that  comes  after  it ;  and  what  is  a  once  in  a  while  ? 
The  nonsense  is  apparent.  This  phrase  is,  1  believe, 
an  Americanism  of  indisputahle  oriffin  and  imfre.  At 
least.  I  have  never  heard  it  except  from  American 
speakers,  or  met  with  it  except  in  American  writers- 
It  is  a  perversion  by  transposition  of  "(mce  in  every 
little  ivhile,"  which,  although  not  a  very  good  phrase, 
being  itself  a  per\'ersion  of  "once  in  a  little  while," 
is  yet  comprehensible.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  any  one  who  can  understand  the  use  o( 
words  that  "every  once  in  a  little  while"  is  an  ab- 
surd and  meaningless  phrase,  —  an  illustration  of  the 
absoluteness  of  logical  position  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Another  phra.se  commonly  misused  is  make  way  — 
a  phrase  idiomatic,  although  found  in  other  lan- 
guages. It  is  misused  thus:  "  He  snatched  up  the 
cloth  and  made  way  with  it."  What  the  writer 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  thief  made  away  with  the 
cloth.  When  he  began  to  ran,  he  doubtless  made 
way  as  fast  as  he  could.  To  make  way  is  to  more 
■nore  or  less  rapidly,  to  dispatch ;  to  go  off  with  is 
to  make  away  with.  Hence  the  phrase  "  He  made 
away  with  himself "  for  "  committed  suicide,"  which 
is  not   uufrequently   perverted   into   "made   way.' 


n 
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The  mention  of  Buicide  reminds  me  that  I  saw  the 
other  day,  in  a  newspaper  of  very  high  standing,  a 
mention  of  two  suicides,  "  one  successful  and  the 
other  unsuccessful."  I  wonfier  what  kind  of  event 
an  unsuccessful  suicide  is.  A  few  repetitions  of  such 
a  nonsensical  blunder  as  this,  and  hundreds  of  people 
will  assume  that  tuicide  means  an  attempt  upon  a 
man's  own  life. 

Some  of  the  most  hidicrous  mistakes  in  language 
that  are  made  are  to  be  seen  where  they  are  likely  to 
do  the  most  harm  —  in  the  street  railway  cars.  Thus, 
when  it  is  announced  that  "children  more  than  five 
years  will  be  chained  full  fare,"  evciy  indignant 
father  of  a  strapping  lad  or  lass  swallows  with  his 
wrath  a  lesson  in  bad  English.  He  does  not  con- 
sider the  announcement  in  the  light  of  the  query  how 
a  child  can  be  more  than  five  years,  any  more  easily 
than  it  Ciin  be  more  than  five  apples  or  more  tliaii  five 
pairs  of  shoes.  He  regards  it  in  the  light  only  of  an 
extra  five  cents,  and  the  phrase  is  seared  into  his 
memory.  A  child  is  more  or  less  than  five  years  old, 
or  of  age. 

Another  of  these  announcements  holds  a  bad  lesson 
before  the  public  eye  daily,  "Passengers  are  ear- 
nestly requested  not  to  hold  conversation  with  either 
conductiir  or  di-iver,"  Now,  this  implies  that  there 
are  two  conductors  and  two  drivers,  and  tluit  the  pas- 
sengers are  asked  not  to  talk,  or,  in  elegant  phrase, 
"hold  conversation,"  with  either  of  tliem.  The  sim- 
ple introduction  of  tTie  rectifies  the  phrase:  "nol  to 
hold  conversation  with  either  the  conductor  or  the 
di-iver."  The  error  of  which  this  is  an  example  is  a 
common  one  ;  the  is  omitted  after  either  and  or  from 
slovenliness  or  ignorance,  and  the  tesult  is  not  only 
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slovenly  English,  but  actual  confusion,  which,  in  laws, 
for  instiince  (and  most  of  our  laws  of  late  years  are 
drawn  lip  in  a  very  inexact,  slipshod  way),  is  pro- 
ductive ot  serious  injury. 

In  and  into  are  very  commonly  contused  ;  but  of 
the  two,  into  is  much  the  greater  sufferer,  as  some 
people  seem  inclined  to  drive  it  out  of  the  language. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  man  say 
that  he  got  in  a  'bus  or  car,  meaning  that  he  got  into 
it.  When  he  had  got  into  the  'bus,  then  he  was  in  it. 
So,  some  people  will  say  that  they  hiive  not  looked  in 
a  book  for  a  long  while,  meaning  that  they  have  not 
looked  into  a  book. 

The  difference  in  the  signification  of  these  two 
words  is  that  into  implies  tendency  toward,  if  not 
motion ;  in  implies  confinement,  limitjttion.  We 
walk  into  a  room,  and  then  are  in  it;  we  look  into 
an  afTair  ;  we  see  into  a  scheme  ;  a  fish  swims  from  a 
brook  into  a  pond,  and  then  swims  in  (he  pond.  But 
the  distinction  between  the  uses  is  sometimes  not 
clear.  1  had  marked  this  sentence,  as  I  read  it  in 
Trollopp's  "  Americiin  Senator,"  chapter  iv,,  as  errone- 
ous in  the  use  of  into  :  "  Seated  back  on  the  sofa  was 
Mr,  Ribbs.  the  butcher,  who  was  allowed  into  the 
society  aa  being  a  specially  modest  man."  But  on 
reverting  to  it  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  wrong.  Re- 
ceived or  admitted  into  the  society  wonld  certainly 
be  right;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  un- 
pleasant jar  on  my  ear  was  produced  by  the  unhappy 
use  of  the  word  allowed. 

Directly.  The  misuse  of  this  word,  in  the  sense  of 
when  or  as  soon  as,  is  British  ;  but  as  bad  example 
is  contagions,  I  remark  upon  it  anew,  although  it 
is  considered  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses."     Directly 
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means  straightway,  and  so  in  the  shortest  time ;  senses 
from  whiuh  there  is  no  right  road  to  tlie  sense  of 
when  or  as  soon  as.  And  yet  the  most  eminent  Brit- 
ish writers  (with  a  few  exceptions,  among  whom  is 
Maeaiilay)  use  the  word  in  the  latter  sense.  Bucitle's 
pages  are  peppered  with  it.  For  example,  "  . .  .  .  but 
Richelieu,  directly  he  was  called  to  the  council,  deter- 
mined to  Iiumble  that  house  in  both  its  branches." 
(History  of  Civilization,  vol,  ii,,  chap,  i.)  "  The  cele- 
brated work  of  De  Lolme  on  the  Enplish  constitution 
was  suppressed  directly  it  appeared."  (The  same, 
chap.  V.)  Buckle's  misuse  of  the  word  is  so  frequent 
that  I  stopped  making  memoriindiims  of  it.  Cardi- 
nal Newman  also  writes,  "  ,  .  .  ,  but  that  directly  they 
are  loved  for  their  own  sake,  then  tliey  return  to  their 
original  dust."  (Sermons  on  Subjectaof  the  Day,  No, 
XVri.)  This  perversion  is  of  recent  origin,  and  will 
probably  be  corrected  by  criticism. 

Anticipate  is  commonly,  it  may  almost  be  said 
genei^ally,  misused  in  the  sense  of  expect,  look  for. 
Thus:  1  anticipate  going  to  Albany  to-morrow,  I 
anticipate  seeing  her  this  evening.  Now,  anticipate 
means,  by  derivation,  to  tike  beforeiiand,  mid  its 
proper  meaning  in  English  is  to  take  fii-st  possession 
of,  or  to  take  before  the  proper  time.  If  a  man's 
note  is  due  on  the  30th,  and  he  pays  it  on  the  2-5th, 
he  anticipates  its  due  payment.  A  man  may  antici- 
pate another  in  doing  something  which  both  intend 
doiug;  that  is,  he  may  succeed  in  doing  it  first.  But 
his  looking  forward  to  doing  either  of  these  acts  is 
not  anticipation  ;  it  is  expectation. 

Particle  is  strangely  used  to  mean  "  at  all,"  or  "  in 
any  degree,"  as  we  very  colloquially  use  bit.  There 
18  a  man  who  walks  up  and  down  Broadway  bearing 
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a  picture  which  represents  a  triumphant  dentist  fiend- 
ishly  bnindisliing  in  the  air  a  forceps  containing  a 
huge,  three-funged,  uprooted  double  tooth,  while  he 
demands  of  a  meek  individual  in  a  large  chair,  "  Did 
it  hurt  you  ?  "  to  which  the  meek  individual  repliea, 
from  the  chair,  "Not  a  particle."  He  meant  "not  at 
all,"  or,  more  simply,  "no."  Particle  is,  through  the 
Latin,  a  diminutive  of  part,  and  means  the  smallest 
possible  division  of  matter;  and  it  is  so  material  and 
mechanical  in  its  signification  that  the  use  of  it  to 
express  degree,  and  especially  degree  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  Its  only  support  is  in  the  common  phrase, 
"not  a  bit."  But  the  image  presented  to  the  general 
mind  by  bit  has  caused  the  word  expressing  it  to  be 
usiid  in  almost  all  languages  as  it  is  in  Ejiglish.  It 
seems  to  be  a  metaphor  which  the  child  invents  and 
the  man  retains. 

Remember  iind  recollect  are  used  interchangeably, 
as  if  they  were  synonyms,  and  the  preference  seems 
to  be  most  generally  given  to  the  latter.'  They  are 
not  synonymous,  and  the  distinction  between  them 
is  an  "important  one,  which  ought  to  be  preserved. 
That  which  lies  in  our  memory  at  hand,  ready  for  use 
at  any  moment,  we  remember ;  but  we  also  re;illy  do 
remember  much  that  does  not  lie  at  hand,  that  wo 
cannot  find  in  our  mind's  storehouse  on  the  instant, 
and  this  we  try  to  recollect,  that  is,  to  re-collect. 
Therefore,  the  expression,  I  don't  remember,  but  I 
will  try  to  recollect,  is  not  only  correct,  but  it  sets 
forth  a  condition  of  the  mind  expressible  in  no  other 
way,  and  to  speak  of  which  we  have  frequent  neces- 
sity.    The  ability  to  do  so  will  be  impaired,  if  not 

1  So  Wordt  and  Ihcir  Uia. 
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altf^cther  lost,  when  tlie  distinction  between  the  two 
words  is  done  away. 

Next.  A  correspondent  aslcs,  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  next  when  used  to  designiite  a  future 
day  of  the  week?"  and  gives  as  one  example  of  a 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  "  To-day  is  Tlmrsday,  and 
if  I  ahniild  agree  to  be  in  New  York  next  Siiturdny, 
I  should  expect  to  be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow ; 
but  1  find  that  many  people  would  think  that  I  meant 
to  be  there  just  one  week  later  ;  "  and  as  another, 
"  Divines  will  announce  that  there  will  be  such  or 
Buch  a  meeting  next  Saturday  week,  when  they  mean 
that  the  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday 
after  the  giving  of  the  notice."  The  tirat  of  these 
uses  or  apprehensions  is  wrong,  the  second  right. 
Nfxt  means,  merely,  nearest.  It  is  the  superlative  of 
near,  —  near,  nigher,  next.  Its  meaning  hiis  not 
changed  a  whit  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  We 
say  that  a  minor  brings  a  suit  "  by  his  next  friend ;" 
that  is,  by  his  nearest  friend.  The  next  house  to  our 
own  is  simply  the  nearest  house.  If  we  are  speaking 
on  Thursday.  "  next  Saturday  "  means  the  neareert 
Saturday  to  the  day  of  our  speaking ;  that  ia,  the  day 
bat  one  after.  I  have  observed  the  misuse  mentioned 
by  my  correspondent,  and  I  cannot  explain  it  except 
by  attributing  it  to  mere  blundering  misapprehension. 
Next  Saturday  is  the  Saturday  of  next  week  only 
when  we  speak  on  Saturday,  Next  Saturday  week, 
however,  is  "  short  "  for  a  week  from  next  Saturday ; 
and  therefore,  of  course,  does  mean  the  second  Satur- 
day after  the  day  of  speaking. 

Memoranda  is  a  word  which  lingers  far  too  long 
among  us.  It  is  the  Latin  plural  of  niemyrandunit 
which  word  haa  been  so  very  long  in  our  language 
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that  it  surely  is  naturalized.  It  has  far  more  right 
to  be  treated  as  an  English  word  than  a  score  of 
others  to  which  »o  one  would  dream  of  affixing  a 
Latin  termination.  A  correspondent,  a  lad  whose 
Christian  name  is  Poins  (which  touches  me  nearly}, 
sends  nie  a  plea  for  memoranda.  But  a  fellow  named 
Poina  should  know  that  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago  another  fellow,  named  FalstxfF,  whose  English  is 
un  except  ion  ably  good,  said  memorandums^  in  a.  pas- 
sage of  "  Henry  IV.,"  Part  I.,  Act  IV.,  Scene  3, 
which  is  here  somewhat  unquotable. 

Their  is  very  commonly  misused  with  reference  to 
a  singular  noun.  Even  John  Ruskin  has  written 
Buch  a  sentence  as  this :  "  But  if  a  cnsiomer  wishes 
you  to  injure  their  foot  or  to  disfigure  it,  you  are  to 
refuse  their  pleasure."  (Fors  Cluvigera,  No,  77, 
May,  1877.)  How  Mr.  Ruskin  could  have  written 
such  a  sentence  as  that  (for  plainly  there  is  no  slip 
of  the  pen  or  result  of  imperfect  interlinear  correc- 
tion in  it),  or  how,  it  having  been  written,  it  could  be 
passed  by  an  intelligent  p roof-re; ider,  I  cannot  sur- 
mise. It  is,  perhaps,  an  exemplificntion  of  the  straits 
to  which  we  are  diiven  by  the  lack  of  a  pronoun  of 
common  gender  meaning  both  he  and  she,  his  and 
her.  But,  admitting  this  lack,  the  fact  remains  that 
his  is  the  representative  pronoun,  as  mankind  includes 
both  men  and  women.  Mr.  Ruskin  might  better  have 
said,  "  If  a  customer  wishes  you  to  injure  his  foot  yon 
are  to  refuse  his  pleasure."  To  use  "  his  or  her"  in 
cases  of  this  kind  seems  to  me  very  finical  and  pe- 
dantic. 

Ascetic  ia  a  word  which,  if  used  at  all,  must  be 
used,  it  would  seem,  in  its  proper  sense.  But,  unfort- 
unately, there  are  many  such  words  which  are  per- 
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verted  b^  ignorant  ftftectation.  I  have  heard  atcetic 
used  iia  if  it  mennt  elegant,  reGned  ;  and  htive  is  an 
example  of  such  a  use,  or  something  like  it,  from  a 
newspiiper  of  high  standing.  Of  General  Fremont's 
library  it  is  said  that "  it  was  such  a  collection  of  books 
H»  a  man  of  General  Fremont's  ascetic  tastt^s  would 
Belect."  ^oyr  aecetic  really  means  austere,  rigid.  A 
hermit's  habits  of  life  are  ascetic.  What  the  writer 
of  the  sentence  just  qnoted  meant  by  it  we  can  only 
guess  at ;  but  we  guess  lesthelie. 

Identified  is  strangely  misused  by  combining  it 
with  incongrunus  words.  We  most  frpquently  hear 
it  now  in  the  phrase,  such  or  sncli  a  man  was  "  promi- 
nently identified  "  with  such  a  party  or  such  a  busi- 
ness interest.  Now,  to  any  one  who  knows  and  thinks 
what  prominently  means  and  what  identified  means, 
the  idea  of  using  the  former  to  qualify  the  latter  is 
absurd.  Identity  is  sameness ;  prominence  is  a  stand- 
ing out  or  npart  from.  To  say  that  a  man  is  identi- 
fied with  a  cause  or  a  business  is  of  itself  a  coarse 
overstraining  of  metaphor  ;  but  to  say  that  he  is  pi-omi- 
nently  identified  with  it  is  past  the  extreme  limits  of 
tolerable  license. 

Balance.  It  is,  perhaps,  hopeless  in  a  community 
so  given  np  to  trade  as  ours  is  to  check  the  use  of  the 
word  balance  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  left.  Peo- 
ple speak  even  of  the  balance  of  a  day,  of  spending 
thus  or  so  the  bal«iice  of  their  time,  or  even  the  bal- 
ance of  their  lives.  This  to  my  taste  is  hideous 
English.  Balance  means,  first,  scales;  next,  what 
will  keep  scales  evenly  poised  ;  and.  finally,  by  metar 
phor,  the  sum  which  equalizes  an  account.  But  it 
does  not  mean  that  which  is  left  of  Huything,  whether 
of  a  day  or  of  a  life-time  ;  to  express  which  we  have 
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rest,  remainder,  and  reiidue.  It  would  be  better  to 
Bay,  wliiit  is  left,  or  even  what  is  over,  than  the  bal- 
ance. I  have  reinnrked  upon  this  misuse  before  ;  bo 
have  others ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  s^ 
verely  censured. 

Lengthened.  Wliy  lengthened  is  misused  as  it  is 
I  cannot  see.  For  example,  in  the  London  "  Times : " 
"  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Earl  of  Beaconafit:ld  had 
a  lengthened  audience  of  her  Majesty  at  Windsor." 
What  the  writer  meant  was  that  the  audience  was 
long ;  and  why  he  did  not  say  so  is  a  puzzle.  If  an 
audience  is,  by  custom  or  appointment,  to  be  an  hour, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  five  minutes  long,  and  then 
for  any  reason  it  is  made  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
twenty  minutes,  or  ten  minutes,  it  is  lengthened. 
But  if  there  were  no  limit  of  custom  or  appointment, 
and  it  should  last  all  day,  it  is  only  a  long,  or  a  very 
long,  audience.  And  as  of  audiences  so  of  sermons, 
and  the  like.  We  hear  of  lengthy  sermons,  when  what 
is  meant  is  merely  long  or  very  long  sermons,  or,  to 
use  a  very  expressive  old  English  word,  longsome  ser- 
mons,—  a  word  strictly  analog! Cid  in  its  expressive- 
ness, hngnome  being  formed  from  long,  as  wearisome 
is  from  weary. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  in  advertise.ments  now  the 
phrase,  table-board;  for  example,  "table-board  one 
dollar  a  day."  If  not  an  incorrect,  it  is  a  very  droll, 
combinittion  of  words.  For  hoard  thus  used  means 
that  which  is  placed  upon  the  board  or  tiible.  Board 
is  one  thing,  and  lodging  is  another;  so  that  we  see 
signs,  "board  and  lodging."  There  are  few  words 
in  our  language  so  absolutely  synonymous  as  hoard 
and  table,  the  one  being  the  English,  the  other  the 
Romance,  name  for  the  same  thing ;   so  that  table- 
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hoard  is  simply  table-table  or  board-board.  Now, 
tbia  use  of  tabU-board  is  an  example  of  the  history 
wliich  often  is  embodied  in  words  and  phrrtses.  It 
shows  that  in  New  York,  and  in  other  American  cities 
whirb  delight  in  being  little  imitation  New  Yorks, 
lodging-houses  are  passing  awiiy,  and  that  board  means 
both  board  and  lodging,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed. The  phrase  table-hoard  would  sound  very 
strangely  to  British  ears.  It  is  thus  far  an  Ameri- 
canism ;  almost  a  New  York-ism, 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  hopeless  to  check  the  prevalence  of 
"  on  the  street "  as  that  of  balance  for  rest,  as  to  both 
of  wliicli  errors  something  is  said  in  "  Words  and 
their  Uses,"  The  proper  phrase,  both  logically  and 
by  good  usage,  is  "  in  the  street."  A  house  even, 
although  it  fronts  on  a  street,  is  in  a  street.  There 
is  a  noise  in  the  street ;  people  walk  in  the  street,  not 
on  the  street.  A  street  is  not  a  surface  ;  it  is  a  pas- 
sage-way, in  or  through  which  people  go.  True,  we 
speak  of  a  man  being  on  his  way  or  on  the  road  to 
such  H  place,  but  we  do  not  thereby  mean  that  he 
was  pbysiciilly  upon  a  certain  surface  of  earth  called 
a  road  :  on  is  then  used  idiomatiially,  as  it  is  in  the 
phrases,  "  on  the  run,"  "  on  the  jump,"  "  on  the  gal- 
lop." This  bad  and  pedantically  literal  use  of  on, 
which  is  becoming  prevalent  here,  but  nut  in  England, 
is,  I  believe,  a  Suotticism.  At  any  rate,  I  find  it  used 
by  Carlyle :  "  Some  said  they  had  seen  her  on  the 
street,  some  on  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses," 
(Wiihelm  Meister,  ii.  4.)  "  On  the  street  they  heard 
the  cry  of  fire."  (The  same,  v.  13.)  Here  the  second 
use  of  the  word  is  correct,  and  it  illustrates  the  incor- 
rectness of  tite  first  use  and  of  the  third  ;  for  Carlyle 
lurely  did  nut  mean  that  the  girl  was  on  the  street 
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as  he  did  that  she  was  on  the  house-tops.     To  say  ' 
that  a  noise  is  on  a  street  is  a  deplorable  perversion 
of  language. 

Don't  for  doeB  n't  is  one  of  the  commonest  errors 
in  speech.  Doe»n't,  the  conti'acfced  form  of  "does 
not,"  is  properly  used,  of  course,  with  he,  she,  or  it ; 
because  we  say  lie  does,  she  does,  it  does.  Don't,  the 
contracted  form  of  "  do  not,"  belongs  to  I,  we,  you, 
and  they.  "  He  don't "  is  one  of  the  few  violations  of 
grammatical  form  possible  in  English.  I  am  piteously 
entreated,  by  more  than  one  correspondent,  to  say 
that  "  lie  don't "  is  bad  English,  and  therefore  I  say 
it.  But  "he  don't"  for  "he  doesn't"  is,  I  sus- 
pect, an  example  rather  of  phonetic  degradation  than 
of  ignorance  or  defiance  of  grammar,  like  I'd  for 
I'ld,  the  proper  contraction  of  /  would;  I'd  being 
the  contracted  form  of  I  had.  Therefore,  "  He 
don't "  does  n't  grieve  me  as  it  grieves  my  corre- 
spondents. 

Some  of  these  take  such  matters  more  to  heart  than 
I  do.  For  example,  here  is  one  who  tells  me  he  is  so 
aggrieved  by  the  use  of  less,  in  such  a  phrase  as 
"  less  than  nine  lettei-s,"  that  "  nitbin  ten  years  "  he 
has  written  "some  hundreds  of  protests  against  the 
use  of  the  adjective  of  quantity  for  that  of  number, 
and  not  a  few  to  that  most  rare  and  exquisite  of  all 
critical  journals,  the  '  Evening  Post ; '  but,"  he  wails, 
"  all  to  no  purpose."  I  am  sorry  for  him,  although  I 
cannot  imagine  a  man  so  afflicted  by  the  use  of  lest 
tor  ftwer  that  he  should  write  hundreds  of  letters 
about  it.  Strictly,  he  is  right,  of  course;  but  the 
matter  is  not  one  about  ^vhit'h  a  man  should  rend  bis 
heart,  or  even  liia  giirments. 

Every.     A  -ni^^iie  '^f  tl;i.-  v.-'nd  every  Vi  worth  te- 
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mark,  —  the  using  it  in  a  plural  sense,  which  ia  Vf  ry 
common.  Thus:  "Evepy  person  rose  and  took  Iheir 
leave,"  instead  of  "All  rose  and  took  their  leave." 
The  word  ia  thus  constantly  misused  by  persons  who 
would  not  be  guilty  of  saying,  for  example,  "  Every 
one  think  so  and  so,"  instead  of  "  Every  one  think»," 
etc.  But  even  s  writer  like  Mallock  bus  "  Every  one 
looked  about  them  silently."  (New  Republic,  Book 
III.,  chap,  i.)  In  such  sentences,  however,  the  use 
of  this  word  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a  singular 
pronoun  of  dual  sex.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Matlock  there  were  women  present  aa  well  as 
men.  He  did  not  wish  to  write,  "  Every  one  then 
looked  about  him  or  her,"  nor  did  he  wish  to  exclude 
the  women  from  his  assertion.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
no  warrant  for  the  conjunction  of  every  and  them. 
His  meaning  would  have  been  expressed  by  "  all 
looked  about  them,"  etc. 

On  to.  The  misuse  of  this  combination  in  the 
sense  of  upon  is  common  and  is  growing.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  whose  English  ia  usually  good  and  idiomatic,  al- 
though not  precise,  is  a  constant  offender  in  this  re- 
spect.    Here  are  two  instances  in  a  single  sentenre: 

"It  was  a  large,  brick  building  facing  on  'o  the  village 
street,  ....  but  with  a  fronton  to  its  own  ground."  (An 
Eye  for  an  Eye,  chap,  v.) 

The  latter  of  the  two  is  very  fl:igrant :  in  both  the 
proper  word  ia  upon.  So  we  hear  it  said  that  a  cat 
jumped  on  to  a  chair.  The  cat  jumped  upon,  th:it  ia 
tip  071,  the  chair.  She  could  not  jump  on  to  the  chair ; 
for  when  she  was  once  on  the  chair  she  could  not 
jump  to  it.  To  jump  on  a  chair  is  to  be  on  the  chair 
and  jump  there.  It  is  like  dancing  on  a  tight  lope,  or 
walking  on  etilta,  or  Btandiiig  on  a  platform. 
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Possesnvet.  Quite  lately  there  has  come  into 
vogue  in  the  newspspera  a  use  of  the  posseasive  case 
which  Beems  to  nie  objectionable.  For  example, 
"A  Pacific  steatner's  loss,"  "Brooklyn's  murder," 
"John  Smith's  robbery."  In  all  such  cases  a  clear, 
clean  use  of  language  requires  a  preposition  instead 
of  the  possessive  case;  for  what  is  meant  is  the  loss 
of  a  Pacific  steamer,  the  murder  in  Brooklyn,  the 
robbeiy  of  John  Smith.  A  Pacific  steamer's  loss  is 
the  loss  that  has  befallen  a  Pacific  steamer, — it 
might  be  of  a  screw,  or  a  smoke-stack,  or  what  noL 
John  Smith's  robbery  really  means  the  robbery  that 
John  Smith  has  committed  ;  and  we  naturally  expect 
to  hear  what  or  whom  he  robbed.  As  to  phrases 
like  Brooklyn's  murder,  they  are  simply  in  the  worst 
taste  possible,  very  bad  English.  For,  although  a 
city  might  metiiphorically  be  said  to  possess  a  mur- 
der "  of  its  ain  particular,"  as  the  Scots  would  say, 
and  although  instances  of  such  a  use  of  the  piisaessive 
might  be  produced  from  poetical  writing,  this  is  no 
justili cation,  but  rather  the  contrary,  of  a  like  usage 
in  every-day  cold-blooded  speech  or  wnting.  Lan- 
guage is  so  much  learned  from  newspapers  nowadays 
that  this  growing  solecism  demands  notice. 

Expect.  I  have  heretofore  remarked  upon  a  too 
common  misuse  of  this  word  in  the  simple  sense  of 
think  or  believe.  This  misuse  has  become  very  com- 
mon ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  uneducated  fli)eakers  or  to 
untrained  writers.  I  very  recently  observed  two  in- 
stances of  it  in  Mr.  Mallock's  remarkable  book,  "  The 
New  Republic': "  — 

" '  I  expect'  eaid  Mias  Merton,  '  that  we  are  naturally 
more  introspective  than  men.'"     (Book  III.,  chap,  ii.) 

"For,  in  the  first  place,  I  exptci  it  requires  certain  nat- 
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Ural  advantageB  of  position  to  overlook  life."     (Book  III-i 

Mr.  Mallock  is  not  only  a  thoughtful  writer  and  a 
brilliant  on^,  but  he  is  a  scholiu- ;  and  he  knows  as  well 
as  any  one  can  know  that  expect  mesinB  to  look  for- 
ward to,  and  not  to  think,  or  to  believe,  or  guess,  or 
surmise,  or  conjecture.  And  yet,  meaning  to  express 
tlie  idea  think  or  believe,  he  wrote  expect,  —  wrote  it 
intentionally  and  by  no  blunder,  bi-ing  led  into  his 
error  by  the  mere  effect  of  contamination.  He  heard 
people  around  him  use  expect  in  that  way,  and  he 
read  it  in  newspapers  and  in  magazines,  and  liia 
knowledge  did  not  prove  a  sufficient  disinfectant. 
His  exanipie  shows  the  use  of  such  verbal  criticism  as 
this,  which  otherwise  would  be  trivial  business. 

Remunerate.  A  common  error  in  the  use  of  this 
word  shows  a  misapprehension  of  its  meaning,  which 
confounds  it  with  reimburge.  For  example,  this  pas- 
sage from  a  respectable  newspaper  :  "His  assets  are 
very  krge,  tliough  in  the  present  condition  of  trade 
it  is  thought  they  could  not  be  made  remunerative." 
Now,  a  trade,  or  evan  a  profession,  is  remunerative  to 
the  person  engaged  in  it ;  that  is,  it  mukes  him  a  good 
return  for  his  outlay  of  time  and  money.  But  assets, 
however  valuable,  cannot  be  remunerative.  It  might 
properly  be  said  that  it  is  thought  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  trade  the  assets,  although  large,  will  not 
reimhurse  the  creditors. 

Plenty  is  very  commonly  misused  to  mean  many, 
enough  in  numbers.  It  is  not  only  heard  thus  col- 
loquially, but  may  be  found  in  the  books  of  good 
writers.  For  example,  "  Plenty  of  the  gang  told 
me.  They  ail  know  it."  (Miss  Martineau,  Game 
Law  Tales,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74.)     Plenty  means  a  sufficient 
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or  a  large  supply  of  anything,  as,  plenty  of  corn  and 
wine.  It  does  not  refer  to  numbers.  "  Plenty  of 
the  gang  "  reminds  me  of  the  speech  of  a  youngster 
who  said  that  in  a  certain  place  tliere  was  an  "  abun- 
dance of  boys."  Many  of  the  gang,  or  enough  of  the 
gang,  would  have  been  right. 

Executed.  In  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  I  declared 
and  showed  thut  the  general  use  of  this  word  now  and 
for  a  long  time  past,  to  mean  put  to  death  in  pursu- 
ance of  sentence  of  a  court  or  other  superior  power, 
is  really  absurd,  and  is  tolerable  only  on  the  ground 
of  custom.  When  I  did  this,  I  of  course  knew  very 
well  that  I  was  attacking  a  usage  quite  three  hundred 
years  old,  which  has  the  support  given  by  the  example 
of  the  best  writers.  Because  of  that  usage,  however, 
none  the  less  it  is  objectionable  as  a  damaging  and 
confusing  perversion  of  langui^.  Of  this  Buckle 
furnishes  the  following  striking  illustrations.  De- 
scribing Philip  II.  of  Spain's  cruel  persecution  of 
Protestants,  he  says  :  — 

"He  ordered  that  every  heretic  who  refused  to  recant 
should  be  burned.  It  the  heretic  did  recant,  some  indul- 
gence was  granted  ;  but  having  heen  once  tainted,  he  must 
die.  Insl^ail  of  being  hurried,  he  was  therefore  to  be  £»- 
cuUd."     (History  of  Civilization,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  viii.) 

That  this  use  of  the  word  was  not  one  of  those 
casual  slips  to  which  all  writers  are  subject,  and  from 
which  they  are  often  saved  by  the  care  of  correctors 
of  the  press,  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  word 
in  the  same  strange  sense,  and  even  in  a  more  pro- 
nounced manner,  on  the  next  page :  "  .  .  .  .an  esti- 
mate probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  in  one  year  eight  thousand 
were  either  executed  or  burned." 
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Here  "either"  very  distinctly  and  purposely  op- 
poses burning  to  execution.  But  whether  the  heretic 
were  put  to  death  by  burning  or  in  any  other  way,  it 
was  in  execution  of  a  sentence.  The  sentence  might 
have  been  that  he  should  be  burned,  or  be  hanged, 
or  be  beheaded,  or  be  tortured  to  death.  If  he  were 
executed  in  one  case,  he  waa  executed  in  any  other. 
There  is  no  form  of  death  that  is  spedflcally  execu- 
tion. Buckle  probably  means  that  those  who  were 
not  burned  were  either  hanged  or  beheaded ;  bat 
there  is  no  warrant  or  justification  for  such  a  lim- 
itation of  the  sense  of  the  word  execute.  A  capital 
execution  is  sometimes  by  shooting.  We  have  here 
an  example  of  the  confusion  which  is  a  natural  and 
almost  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  arbitrary, 
abnormal  use  of  words, — an  example  which  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  mere  usage 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  law  in  Janguage. 
This  instance  and  others  which  I  have  given,  and 
yet  others  which  might  be  produced,  from  Buckle's 
writings  are  the  more  important  and  impressive,  not 
only  from  the  fact  of  his  eminence  as  a  writer,  but 
from  consideration  of  the  other  fact  that  he  was  a 
very  learned  and  extremely  careful  writer,  and  one 
who  had  (as  his  diary  informs  us)  made  style  a 
special  study.  Yet  he  was  neither  so  correct  nor 
(apart  from  the  thoughts  which  he  presented)  so 
impressive  a  writer  as  other  writers  whose  style  is 
unlabored. 

Pocket-handkerchief  and  neck-handkerchief.  No 
error  in  usage  is  too  trifling  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  verbal  criticism  ;  but  I  should  not  make  these 
compounds  the  subject  of  remark  had  I  not  been 
requested  to  do  so,  which,  indeed,  is  true  of  much 
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that  I  have  ^vritten  of  this  kind.  Kerchief  is  an 
Anglicized  and  corrupted  form  of  the  French  couvre- 
ehtf,  an  antiquated  word,  the  last  syllable  of  which 
is  the  obsolete  chief,  the  head.  I  find  among  my 
memorandums  nn  interesting  passage  firom  the  an- 
cient French  poem,  "  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  written 
about  A.  D.  1810,  which  shows  both  words,  the  com- 
pound and  the  simple,  in  striking  juxtaposition :  — 

"  TuiloBt  Abilinence  contninla 
Test  d'Doe  robe  cameliae, 
Et  ■'■tourne  comma  begn^ne, 
Et  eat  d'anK  lu'Ke  couftecAk/, 
£t  d'Dng  blanc  dnp  umietTt  Mn  cit^." 

That  is,  "  had  a  large  kerchief,  and  with  a  white 
cloth  covered  her  head."  Kerchief  thus  meaning 
originally  a  cloth  to  cover  the  head,  it  is  well  enough 
to  call  a  similar  cloth  for  the  neck  a  neck -kerchief, 
and  one  for  use  in  the  hand  a  hand-kerchi«f ;  but 
pocket-handkerchief  and  neck-handkerchief  are  the 
abomination  of  superfluity  and  the  eServescence  of 
haberdashery. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DOUBTFUL  PHKASES,   OLD   AKD  NEW. 

Under  the  coriTenient  beading  of  this  chapter  I 
shall  gather  a  very  few  of  the  brief  colloquial  discus- 
Biona  into  which  I  have  been  led,  either  rarely  by 
critics,  or  much  more  frequently  by  correspondents, 
since  the  publication  of  "  Words  and  their  Uses."  I 
shall  purposely  leave  them  as  nearly  in  their  ori^nal 
form  as  seems  suitable  to  their  present  place,  not 
smoothing  their  controversial  edge  or  pruning  them 
of  the  repetition  of  arguments  pro  and  con,  to  which 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  owe  any  interest  which  they 
may  have  bad  when  they  were  first  published,  or  may 
hope  to  awaken  at  present.  For  a  like  reason  I  shall 
in  some  cases  give  the  letters  of  ray  correspondents.' 

"  HAD  BATHEB  "  AND  "  HAD  n't  OUGHTER."  ' 
In  a  letter  dated  from  one  of  our  colleges  of  the 
best  standing  the  writer  brings  up  for  consideration 
the  word  had  in  the  phrases,  "  As  if  a  hundred  horses 
had  better  not  have  been  killed  "  and  "  He  had  better 
have  avoided  it."  To  this  use  of  had  he  objects,  and 
he  makes  the  following  suggestion  :  — 

"  The  freqiieot  employment  in  conversation  of  the  Bound 
of  the  Snal  d  tie  a  common  contraction  for  had  and  would, 
in  connection  with  rather  and  htUer,  might  easily  cause  the 

1  I  neTerthdess  hen  repeat  for  cerUinly  the  twenlielh  lime  my  earnent 
reqaHt  (hat  my  reiden  ud  mj  Don-reiden  will  not  oil  upon  ma  to  de- 
cide disputed  point)  in  langnige.  I  hare  never  eet  myseil  up  as  coiDf 
pelent  for  aiich  an  office,  and  for  it  I  hava  neither  leiaure  nor  liking. 
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phrase  Ihad  rather  to  be  subscitated  for  Jwould  rather,  \a 
conversation,  through  the  colloquial  I'd  rather;  and  thus 
it  might  pass  into  writing.  The  same  applies  to  better. 
Does  this  afford  a  sufficient  ezplsnatiou  ?  " 

The  supposition,  which  is  not  new,  that  Itad  rather 
is  the  fruit  of  a  misapprehended  contractioD  common 
to  both  had  and  would  is  not  well  founded.  Doubt- 
less,/'d  rather  may  i-epresent  I  would  rather;  and 
when  intended  as  a  contraction  of  that  phrase  it 
might  be  misapprehended  aa  a  contraction  of  /  had 
rather.  It  is  true  also  that  both  phrases  are  used  by 
writers  of  good  standing.  But  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  my  correspondent,  and  even  by  some  grammarians, 
is  not  warranted ;  for  I  had  rather,  you  had  better,  and 
the  like  have  been  in  common  use  for  centuries.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  fact  proves  only  itself;  that  ia, 
a  certain  frequency  of  use.  It  does  not  show  that 
the  phrase  in  question  is  the  best  for  its  purpose,  or 
that  it  is  a  reasonable  use  of  language ;  although  the 
latter  is  always  to  be  presumed  in  a  phrase  or  a  con- 
struction of  long  and  general  acceptance.  It  may  be 
added,  as  of  some  interest  and  aa  conclusive  against 
the  assumption  that  /'d  represents  I  would,  that  the 
I  in  thould  and  would  was  pronounced  until  about  a 
oentury  and  a  half  ago,  and  was  so  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  we  have  to  go  back  only  about  two  hun- 
dred years  to  find  the  contraction  of  1  would  printed 
I 'Id,  which  shows  that  I'd,  which  appears  side  by 
side  with  /  'Id,  was  then  a  contracted  form  of  /  kad. 

The  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  had  rather, 
and  the  unfavorable  judgment  upon  it  which  I  casu- 
ally expressed  in  "The  Galaxy,"  were  discussed  in 
an  essay  in  the  "  Edncationiil  Monthly."  The  tone 
of  the  writer  is  magisterial  and  severe  ;  but  it  lacks 
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tLat  rough  flavor  of  personal  discourtesy  which  some 
champions  of  itsui  et  prmterea  nihil  think  becoming 
in  them,  —  an  assumption  that  I  shall  not  dispute,— 
or  which,  perhaps,  they  find  themselves  compelled  to 
adopt  as  seasoning  to  give  some  zest  to  the  fiat  dull- 
ness of  trite  platitude.  There  is  so  much  satisfaction 
in  meeting  a  manly  and  fair  opponent  that  I  wish 
the  arguments  of  the  writer  in  the  "Educational 
Monthly  "  were  more  pointedly  directed  against  my 
position.  But  in  fact  there  Is  very  little  of  it  that 
concerns  me,  and  that  little  is  easily  disposed  of  ;  for 
almost  all  of  the  writer's  argument  and  irony  is  put 
forth  against  those  (for  it  seems  that  there  are  such) 
who  regard  had  in  phrases  like  I  had  rather  go  as 
"  an  auxiliary  verb,"  and  who  find  fault  with  it  in 
those  constructions  because  "  it  will  not  parse." ' 
Now,  even  as  to  whether  there  really  be  such  a  thing 
as  an  auxiliary  verb  I  very  much  doubt ;  and  aa  to 
whether  any  English  sentence  would  "parse"  I  have 
not  once  concerned  myself  since  I  came  from  under 
the  ferule  that  tenderly  guided  my  earliest  yeara.^  It 
may  be  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  and  for 
my  readers  if  I  had  made  a  grammarian  of  myself; 
but  that  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  I  have  not ;  and 
the  only  wrong  done  me  by  the  author  of  the  article 
in  question  is  that  he  speaks  of  my  little  paragraph 
as  "  the  latest  instance  of   tbie  kind  of   criticism  ; " 

1  "  The  whole  difficulty  u  t«  the  ptnpriety  of  ujing  '  b>d  ntber.'  '  had 
belter,'  'bid  Mlief,'  etc.,  arises  from  regarding  *ai/ man  'auxiliary  verb," 
n  the  common  acceptation  a(  Ihal  lerm.  In  a  certain  tenoe,  no  doubt,  it 
ni  an  auiiliar]'.  Darf,ia  Ihe  sentence  'I  dare  do  il,' and  uuuJ.lnUie 
Mntence  'Ilanno  is  said  lo  have  reached  the  ahores  of  Arabia,' ma;  ba 
called  auxiliary  verbs.  So  An//,  when  used  in  Ihe  fiirms  under  considera" 
tioD.  may  be  said  lo  b*  an  auxiliarv  ;  Ihal  i^  it  aids  in  complementing  th« 
DhrsMotoRy  wliicli  embodies  the  predicate  of  the  sentence."     (Page  69.) 

*  See  IVordi  and  Ihtir  Uiri,  chapter  ii. 
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meaning  the  auxiliary  and  the  parsing  kind.  Ao 
cording  to  the  view  that  I  take  of  the  English  lan- 
guf^e,  parsing  is  the  merest  superfluity,  either  as 
training  for  its  mastery  or  as  a  means  of  its  analytic 
study.  The  writer  in  the  "  Educational  Monthly  " 
seems  to  think  otherwise ;  and  he  does  battle  with 
antagonists  of  his  own  faith.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  of  them  he  makes  great  slaughter.  But  t  shall 
not  weep  over  their  remains.  Let  the  dead  in  gram- 
mar bury  their  dead,     tt  is  "none  of  my  funeral." 

The  only  point  which  I  brought  forward  for  consid- 
eration (and  in  doing  so  I  spoke  rather  as  a  recorder 
of  doubts  that  were  making  themselves  felt  than  as 
an  opponent  of  one  form  or  the  advocate  of  another) 
was  whether,  in  the  phrases  in  question,  had  is  the 
best  word,  or,  if  you  please,  a  good  word,  the  right 
word,  to  convey  the  intended  meaning.  The  mean- 
ing of  a  word  is  determined  in  a  great  measure,  but 
not  absolutely  and  entirely,  by  precedent,  "author- 
ity," usage.  And  as  to  "  had  better,"  "  had  rather," 
"had  as  lief,"  and  so  forth,  it  is  out  of  question  that  - 
this  use  of  had  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage,  not 
only  by  the  English-speaking  people  generally,  but 
by  some  of  their  greatest  and  most  careful  writers, 
tt  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  my  "  Educa- 
tional "  opponent  should  say,  — 

"  Hence,  conaiatently  with  grammatical  principles,  as  well 
aa  with  locg-eatahliahed,  unquestiooed  Engliah  uaage,  and 
that  too  of  the  beat  and  moRt  careful  writera  in  the  language, 
we  heaitate  not  to  write  '  had  rather '  aod  '  had  better  *  when- 
ever it  suita  our  purpose." 

Two  points,  however,  in  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  this  critic,  need  comment ;  in  one  case  very  brief, 
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in  tbe  other  more  extended.  The  phraseology  is  said 
to  be  cODsistent  with  grammatical  principles.  Now, 
as  I  have  said  before,  with  what  are  called  gram- 
matical principles  in  the  English  language  I  profess 
to  have  no  concern  whatever  ;  and  therefore  whether 
any  construction  is  in  conformity  with  them  or  not  is, 
ad  hoc,  a  matter  that  I  cannot  rightfully  be  called 
upon  to  take  into  consideration. 

The  second  point  is  the  assertion  that  this  usage  is 
*'  unquestioned,"  — an  assertion  which  aeems  to  have 
been  too  thoughtlessly  made.  I  deny  it ;  and  to  the 
contrary  produce  not  only  a  score  of  such  letters  as 
that  cited  above  (although  they  are  evidence  of  some 
weight),  but  the  very  grammarians  whom  the  writer 
in  the  "  Educational  Monthly  "  feels  called  upon  to 
withstand,  together  with  a  writer  on  languiige  of  the 
learning  and  acumen  of  Archbishop  Trench,  and  an 
orator  of  the  high  repute  of  Wendell  Phillips,  both  of 
whom  this  very  writer  in  this  very  article  brings  for- 
ward for  castigation  because  of  what  is  a  deliberate 
avoidance  of  the  phraseology  "  had  better."  Mani- 
festly, therefore,  the  fact  is  directly  to  tbe  contrary 
of  this  writer's  too  inconsiderate  and  unqualified  aa. 
sertion.  The  phraseology  it  questioned.  It  is  now 
called  upon  to  pass  under  the  revision  of  what  I  have 
before  called  the  court  that  pronounces  judgment 
upon  language,  —  "a  mixed  commission  of  the  com- 
mon and  the  critical,  before  whom  precedent  and 
good  usage  have  presumptive  authority,  on  condition 
that  they  bear  the  test  of  criticism,  that  is,  of  reason." 
And  what  I  have  thus  far  done  is  little  more  than  to 
venture  the  prediction  that  the  verdict  of  that  court 
will  be  f^inst  such  uses  of  words  as  had  rather  60 
and  had  letter  go,  and  that  therefore  they  will  suffer 
gradual,  although  not  very  slow,  extinction. 
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But  let  ua  examine  the  passages  quoted  from  Arch- 
bishop  Trench  and  Mr.  Phillips.  The  arclibiahop,  in 
his  book  on  "  Bible  Revision,"  wrote,  "  It  appears 
with  variatiouB,  slight  indeed,  bat  yet  which  w<yuld 
better  have  been  avoided."  Mr.  Pbillips,  in  a  speech 
reported  February  21,  1866,  said,  "Governor  Pai^ 
SODS  said  he  would  like  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  the 
eloquent  apostle  said  he  thought  Mafsachusctts  could 
better  lend  it."  I  venture  without  hesitation  to  eay 
that  in  both  these  instances  the  distiitguished  gentle- 
men were  incorrect  in  their  phraseology.  The  prel- 
at«  should  have  written,  "  but  which  yet  might  better 
have  been  avoided  j  "  the  orator  should  have  said,  "  he 
thought  Massachusetts  might  better  lend  it."  But 
observe  that  in  both  cases,  as  far  as  "  would  better  " 
and  "  could  better  "  are  concerned,  there  ia  no  ques- 
tion of  grammar.  As  far  as  mere  grammar  and  the 
requirements  of  "  parsing  "  go,  might,  could,  would, 
and  should  suit  the  construction  equally.  The  error 
was,  in  the  one  case,  that  the  writer  used  would  when 
his  meaning  was  might,  and  in  the  other  that  the 
speaker  used  could  when  his  meaning  also  was  might. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  the  meaning  of  words,  not  of 
syntax,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 

To  consider  this  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
verbs  to  be  used  with  better  and  rather  and  the  like 
words :  let  us  first  take  an  example  quoted  in  the 
"Educational  Monthly's "  article  from  Boyd's  "Lei- 
sure Hours :  "  "  The  most  meddlesome  of  tattling  old 
women  knows  when  she  may  venture  to  repeat  Mrs. 
Grundy's  opinion,  and  when  she  had  better  not." 
Here  it  is  said  that  "  had  better  not "  "  is  equivalent 
to  ought  nut  or  should  not,"  and  that  "  neither  would, 
nor  might,  nor  even  should  will  fill  the  place  of  had 
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alone,"  and  express  tbe  meaning.  I  venture  to  say 
that  tUis  decision  is  wrong.  Ot  course,  neither  "  she 
would  better  not "  nor  "  she  should  better  not "  is  ad- 
missible. But  is  not  might  the  proper  correhitive  o£ 
mat/  ;  and  as  we  should  say  "  when  she  may  venture 
to  speak  and  when  she  might  better  hold  her  tongue," 
so  would  it  not  he  proper  and  exactly  expressive  to  say 
"when  she  may  venture  to  repeat  Mrs.  Grundy's  opin- 
ion and  when  she  might  better  not  [repeat  it]  "  ?  Tbe 
use  of  had  for  all  the  different  sha<les  of  meaning  iu 
might,  could,  would,  and  should  seems  to  indicate  a  rude 
and  in  discriminating  manner  of  speech  ;  and  if  these 
various  meanings  could  not  be  expressed,  a  barbarous 
poverty  of  language  would  be  indicated,  or  at  least 
an  inflexibility  and  narrowness  akin  to  that  of  the 
Latin  use  of  amarem  for  Z  might  love  and  /  could 
love  and  /  would  love  and  /  should  love}  But  see 
again  that  the  question  is  not  a  grammatical  one  ; 
not  one  of  syntax  or  even  of  rhetorical  construction, 
but  of  the  mere  meaning  of  the  word  that  is  to  be 
used.  The  error  is  of  precisely  the  same  sort  as  that 
in  the  sentence,  *'  Tbe  book  can  be  seen  by  any  per- 
son at  this  office,"  which  I  find  in  a  journal  of  the 
highest  standing.  What  was  intended  to  be  expressed 
was  neither  the  abiUty  of  any  person  to  see  the  book, 
nor  the  visibility  of  the  hook,  but  permission  to  any 
person  t«  see  it.  The  writer  meant  to  say,  "  The 
book  may  be  seen  by  any  person,"  etc. 

And  now  as  to  the  meaning  of  had,  which  is  all 
with  which  I  have  any  direct  concern.  Its  "  gram- 
matical character,"  to  the  consideration  of  which  the 
writer  in  the  "  Educational  Monthly  "  gives  so  much 
attention,  and  which  he  discusses  with  discrimination, 

1  Sm  Ward!  and  Ihtir  Uia,  p>g«  3U. 
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if  not  with  correct  conclusion,  is  nothing  at  all  to  my 
purpose. 

Have,  of  which  had  is  the  preterite  form,  expresBes 
eimply  present  possession.  If  itever  implies  or  seems 
to  express  any  other  meaning,  that  is  only  in  virtue 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  or  hy  figure  of  speech.  In 
the  sentence,  "  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,"  obligation 
is  expressed,  but  it  is  expressed  by  the  sentence  as  a 
whole  ;  have  expresses  merely  present  possession.  It 
asserts  that  the  performance  of  a  duty  pertains  to, 
belongs  to,  the  speaker.  It  pertains  to  me  to  perform 
a  duty  —  it  belongs  to  me  to  perform  this  duty.  So 
in  the  sentence,  "  I  have  to  go  borne,"  obligation  is 
expressed ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  and  in  all 
others  of  a  like  construction,  have  expresses  simply 
present  possession.  Just  so  we  say,  merely  using  the 
possessive  pronoun  to  express  obligation,  "  It  is  yours 
to  do  thus  or  so ; "  that  is,  "  You  have  to  do  thus  or 
so."  And  so  the  Latin  form  of  "I  have  to  go"  is 
eundum  est  vtiki.  To  signify  that  an  action  must 
be  done,  the  impersonal  gerund  is  combined  with  the 
dative  of  possession.  The  subject  of  the  obligatioD, 
that  is,  the  person  that  has  to  do  something,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  dative ;  and  that  the  dative  has  a 
possessive  force,  even  with  regard  to  material  objects, 
of  course  no  one  moderately  acquainted  with  Latin 
needs  to  be  reminded.  That  in  all  such  phrases  have, 
in  any  of  its  tenses,  expresses  simple  possession  at 
some  time  seems  too  clear  to  need  further  enforce- 
ment or  illustration.  And  so  in  the  sentence,  "  Deal 
with  others  as  you  would  have  others  deal  with  you  " 
(which  is  another  of  those  examples  brought  for^ 
ward  as  illustrative  of  the  notion  that  have  expresses 
obligation    rather  than    possession),  have   expresses 
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merely  present  possession,  although  in  combination 
with  would  it  implies  volition  as  to  present,  or  rather 
as  to  indefinite,  time.  It  can  have  no  other -meaning 
than  that  which  it  has  in  the  question,  "How  would 
you  have  others  deal  with  you?"  which  seems  to 
be  just  the  same  that  it  has  in  the  tailor's  question, 
"Flow  will  you  have  your  trousers  made?"  or  in 
Celia's  threat  to  Rosalind,  "  We  must  have  your 
doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head." 

Consequently,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  have  had  thia 
cold  for  more  than  a  week,"  which  is  brought  for- 
ward in  this  article  as  a  critical  crux  for  my  discom- 
fiture, had,  in  my  judgment,  can  express  only  past 
possession.  The  sentence  as  a  whole  expresses  both 
past  and  present  possession;  but  had  expresses  only 
that  which  is  past.  "I  had  this  cold  for  more  than 
a  week  "  would  express  the  possession  of  the  cold 
for  more  than  a  week  at  some  time  past.  "  I  have 
this  cold  "  would  express  possession  of  the  cold  at  the 
time  present,  and  we  cannot  add  "  for  more  than  a 
week,"  because  that  takes  in  time  past.  And  when 
we  wish  to  express  past  possession  and  present  pos- 
session we  combine  kad  with  have,  and  say  "  I  have 
had." 

But  there  is  one  other  use  of  had  brought  forward 
by  the  critic  of  the  "Educational  Monthly,"  which 
cannot  be  passed  over.  He  cites  Cowper's  line  ad- 
dressed to  bis  mother's  portrait :  — 

"Oh,  tb>t  ihoM  lips  bad  UogiUigvl  " 

and  also  the  sentence,  "I  wish  I  had  his  opportimi- 
ties ; "  to  which  I  volunteer  to  add  another  of  the 
same  sort,  "  If  I  had  him  here,  it  were  better."  It  is 
adroitly  put  that  "  Cowper  of  course  means,  '  Would 
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that  they  cow  had  language,  and  cuuld  speak  to  me  I  * 
Had  does  not  express  a  perfected  or  even  a  past  pos- 
session, for  the  lips  referred  to  never  had  spoken.  It 
merely  assumes  &  present  non-possession,  and  helps 
to  express  the  wish  that  the  power  of  speech  were 


At  the  first  blush  it  does  seem  that  this  construo- 
tion  (and  this  only  of  all  that  are  produced  or  that 
have  occurred  to  me)  shows  that  ray  assertion  that 
had  always  expresses  perfected  or  past  possession  waa 
too  sweeping.  But  let  us  examine  the  construction. 
In  all  these  sentences  had  is  put  in  the  stead  of  might 
have,  could  have  :  "  Oh,  that  those  lips  might  have  lan- 
guage !  "  "I  wish  I  could  have  his  opportunities ; " 
and  this  construction  is  merely  the  use,  the  idiomatic 
use,  of  (in  grammar  phrase)  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive for  the  imperfect  potential.  So  in  the  third 
sentence,  "If  I  had  him  here,  it  were  better,"  the 
same  idiomatic  conversion  has  taken  place  in  both 
verbs ;  and  the  sentence  in  its  normal  form  is,  "  If 
I  could  iiave  him  here,  it  would  be  better."  This 
substitution  is  formally  recognized  by  the  gramma- 
rians as  idiomatic  in  regard  to  had  and  were.  (See 
Lindiey  Murray,  Etymology,  sec.  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  146, 
ed.  1824.)  Whether  it  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  use  ol  hcefed  for  had  or  might  have,  and 
of  tviBre  for  were  or  would  be,  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  say.  But  that  the  usage  is  not  at  all  dependent 
upon  a  sense  of  obligation  conveyed  by  this  use  of 
had  (the  explanation  of  the  writer  in  the  "  Educa- 
tional Monthly  ")  is  very  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  use  of  the  preterite  obtains  in  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  verbs.  For  example :  "  He  could  not  do  it  if 
he  tried;"  that  is,  if  he  should  try,  etc.     "  I  would 
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break  with  him  if  it  broke  ray  heart ; "  that  is,  if 
it  ikoidd  break  my  heart.     "  She  vronld  not  lieten, 
charmed  he  never  bo  wisely ; "   that  is,  should  he 
charm,  etc.     The  idiom  ia  exactly  the  same  aa  in 
"■  •  ■  ■  h*d  be  n  thoutaad  livea, 
Whtt  were  ten  thouaand  lo  *  wrong  like  mine?  " 

Milton  pushed  this  idiom  to  the  extreme,  writing,  in 
the  "  Areopi^tica,"  "  And  he  who  were  pleasantly 
diapoa'd  could  not  well  avoid  to  lik'n  it,"  etc. ;  that 
ia,  he  who  thould  be  pleasantly  disposed  could  not, 
etc. 

But  such  sentences  aa  *'  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  God,"  etc.,  and  "  I  had 
ratlier  be  right  than  President,"  cannot  be  thus  re- 
solved. For  "  I  would  liave  rather  he  a  door-keeper," 
etc.,  "  I  would  have  rather  be  right,"  etc.,  are  incon- 
gruous, and  at  variance  with  reason.  The  incongru- 
ity of  *'  I  had  rather  be,"  etc.,  ia  that  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sign  of  past  time  with  that  of  present 
time,  —  had  be,  —  which  ia  shown  by  the  obvious 
congruity  of  the  combination  of  had  with  the  sign  of 
past  time,  been  ;  for  to  "  I  had  rather  been  a  door- 
keeper," etc.,  "  I  had  rather  been  right,"  etc,  there 
ia  no  l<^cal  objection.  These  may  properly  be  sub- 
stituted for  "  I  would  have  rather  been  a  door-keeper," 
etc.,  "  I  would  have  rather  been  right,"  etc.  The 
queation  aa  to  which  form  shall  be  preferred  ia  one 
merely  of  taste  and  usage.  In  these  sentences  the 
word  rather,  meaning  only  sooner,  may  confuse  and 
mislead  some  readers,  although  it  is  merely  a  modi- 
fier of  had,  and  has  no  formative  function  in  the  sen- 
tence. The  incongruous  and  anomalous  position  of 
had  in  theae  sentences  may  be  seen  by  conaidering 
the  expreaaion  of  exactly  the  aame  thought  by  the 
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use  of  would  and  the  transposition  of  rather,  "  I 
would  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God  rather 
than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  ungodly,"  "  I  would 
be  right  rather  than  be  President,  "  are  sense  and 
English ;  but  "  I  had  be  a  doorkeeper,  etc.,  rather 
than  dwell "  and  '^  I  had  be  right  rather  than  be 
President "  are  nonsense. 

We  may  now  consider  the  following  couplet  from 
"  Marmion,"  which  is  brought  forward  as  "  present- 
ing an  instance  of  the  correct  use  of  had  rather  :  "  — 

**  You  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  jour  guest  again." 

Upon  this  there  is  the  following  comment :  — 

^'  Here  had,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  might  have.  But 
had  the  poet,  under  the  idea  that  had  rather  should  be  would 
rather,  written, — 

'  Yon  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Would  rather  been  your  guest  again/ 

what  ^  a  logical  aud  self-consistent  phraseology  '  we  should 
have  had  in  '  would  rather  been ' !  But  we  are  thankful  that 
Sir  Walter^s  instincts  were  more  trustworthy  than  some 
people's  generalizations  are." 

This  is  very  sad  business.  It  might  first  be  sug- 
gested that  Sir  Walter's  instincts  as  to  tlie  use  of 
language  were  not  always  trustworthy ;  he,  although 
standing  next  to  Shakespeare  in  iixiaginative  genius, 
being  one  of  the  most  incorrect  among  the  distin- 
guished writers  of  our  language.  And  then  it  might 
also  be  suggested  that  in  this  instance  he  was  quite 
right,  and  that  this  example  is  a  correct  use  of  had 
rather y  in  which  had  doubtless  is  equivalent  to  might 
have.  And  therefore,  of  course,  we  may  be  sure 
that  some  people  cannot  avoid  asking  whether,  if 
Sir  Walter's  instincts  had  led  him  to  write  **  had 
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rather  be  your  guest  again,"  that  is,  ^^  might  have 
rather  be  your  guest  again,"  those  instincts  would 
still  have  been  more  trustworthy  than  some  people's 
generalizations  are.  Plainly,  Scott  in  this  passage 
was  quite  right.  There  is  no  better  English  than 
had  been  ;  and  it  is  as  logical  and  congruous  as  had 
he  is  illogical  and  incongruous- 
Here,  however,  we  seem  to  have  unearthed  the 
origin  of  the  illogical  form  which  has  its  type  in  1 
had  rather  be.  It  is  the  perversion  of  an  idiom,  —  the 
miatiiken,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  the  slipshod  use 
of  the  form  expressive  of  past  time  (the  imperfect 
tense)  in  combination  with  that  expressing  present 
time  ;  the  proper  use  of  had  with  been  or  tpoke,  and 
the  like,  having  led  to  a  thoughtless  and  incorrect  use 
of  it  with  be  or  tpeak,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  only  ob- 
jection made  by  me  to  the  use  of  /  had  rather  he, 
that  is,  that  had  expresses  perfect  and  past  posses- 
sion, seems  to  be  sustained. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  tlie  law  of  this  con- 
struction, let  us  consider  another  example.  A  lady 
said,  "  The  floor  had  better  be  bare  than  have  that 
carpet ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  but  it  had  best  be  bare, 
any  way."  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  are 
told  by  the  advocate  of  had  rather  be  that  had  ex- 
presses obligation.  It  may  be  admitted,  at  least  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  in  these  cases  the 
whole  sentence  does  express  a  sort  of  obligation. 
But  the  point  is  the  meaning,  not  of  the  sentence, 
but  of  had.  If  had  expresses  obligation  with  the 
comparative  and  the  superlative,  it  should  express 
the  same  with  the  positive ;  and  we  should  say,  "The 
floor  had  well  be  bare,"  which  we  do  not  say,  nor 
even,  "  The  floor  had  as  well  be  bare."     But  we  may 
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and  do  say,  "The  floor  might  well,  or  might  better, 
or  might  beat,  be  bare."  So  we  may  consistently 
and  logically  say,  "  The  floor  had  [or  might  have] 
best  been  bare,  or  had  [or  might  have]  better  been 
bare,  or  had  [or  might  have]  as  well  been  bare." 
Thus,  again,  we  find  that  had  does  not  express  a 
wish  or  willingness  or  an  obligation,  but  merely  past 
possession ;  and  that  even  in  its  idiomatic  substitu* 
tion  for  could,  would,  or  might  have,  like  that  of  were 
for  could,  would,  or  might  be,  its  "  preterite"  or  past 
signification  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  advocates  of 
had  rather  place  themselves  in  a  position  which  in- 
volves the  defense  of  that  peculiar  locution  which  is 
most  frequently  heard  in  the  form  hadn't  oughter. 
For  example,  in  the  article  under  consideration,  this 
sentence  is  cited  with  approval  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion :  "  A  lesson  which  requires  so  much  time  to 
learn  had  need  be  early  begun  with."  This,  we  are 
told,  ia  from  a  book  called  "  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue ; "  but  it  need  hardly  he  said  to  any  reader 
who  will  consider  the  sentence  for  a  moment,  that 
the  tongue  concerning  whose  government  the  author 
writes  is  not  the  English  tongue.  An  intelligible 
sentence  less  worthy  of  imitation  could  hardly  be 
produced.  The  verbs  in  it  and  the  preposition  are 
in  a  very  unhappy  state  of  bereavement.  It  is  difiB- 
cult  to  see  what  is  the  object  of  either  "  requires  "  or 
"learn,"  or  what  function  "with"  performs  in  the 
expression  of  the  author's  thought.  However  forlora 
of  grammar,  no  one  who  ia  not  bereft  of  common- 
sense  can  avoid  seeing  that  the  correct  form  of  the 
sentence  {assuming  that  the  writer's  words  are  to  be 
used)  would  be :  "  A  lesson  which  it  requires  so  much 
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time  to  leam  [or  wHch  requires  so  much  time  to 
leam  it]  has  need  to  be  early  begun  [or  to  be  b^uD 
early]."  We  can  put  up  mtft  bad  conduct  ot  bear 
with  a  wayward  friend,  and  in  going  through  a  course 
of  study  we  can  begin  with  a  certain  lesson.  But 
after  we  have  said  that  a  certain  lesson  has  need  to 
be  early  begun,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  other 
consequence  than  confusion  from  the  addition  of  with 
to  begun,  —  as  difficult  as  to  discover  what  is  the  func- 
tion of  got  in  the  sentence,  "  I  have  got  a  dollar  in 
my  pocket,"  or  what  that  assertion  means  more  than 
"  I  have  a  dollar  in  my  pocket." 

To  return  to  the  particular  point  in  question  :  in 
the  phi-ase  '*  had  need  to  be  early  begun  with,"  need 
means  merely  ought.  For  example,  we  may  say, 
with  the  same  meaning,  that  such  a  lesson  needs  to 
be  begun  early,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  begun  early. 
But  those  who  most  affect  the  use  of  had  in  such 
constructions  would  say  that  it  "had  ought  to  be 
begun  early,"  uuless,  indeed,  they  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  did  not  need  such  early  attention,  when 
they  would  probably  say  that  it  "  had  n't  oughter." 
Indeed,  this  very  critic  tells  ua  that  "  need  here  is  an 
adverb  corresponding  to  letter  in  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples," that  is,  "  had  better,"  etc.  This  being  the 
case,  if  we  may  turn  the  verb  need  into  an  adverb, 
and  say  "  bad  need,"  we  may  surely  do  the  same 
with  the  verb  ovght,  and  say  "  had  ought "  or  "  had  n't 
ought."  Those  who  do  so  will  doubtless  be  grateful 
for  this  grammatical  defense  of  the  locution  which 
they  80  much  aSect.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  there  is  any  more  reasonable  ground  of  de- 
fense of  hadn't  ought  to  he  than  there  is  of  had 
rather  be  and  had  better  be,  of  which  It  is  the  wor- 
thy, if  not  the  legitimate,  offspring. 
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In  regard  to  the  point  of  usage,  which  is  so  much 
insisted  upon  and  of  which  so  much  is  made,  it  is 
proper  to  add  that  "  I  had  better,"  etc.,  has  not  only 
been  questioned  by  men  like  Archbishop  Trench  &nd 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  but  doubted  and  shunned  by 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  who  generally  avoided  what 
their  fine  intuitions  of  speech  taught  them  was  not  a 
clear  and  forcible  expression,  and  used  instead  of  it 
*'  I  were,"  "  you  were,"  etc.  The  dramatists  are  full 
of  examples  like  the  following :  — 

Poor  I»dy,  ihs  taert  btlter  love  ■  dream." 

(Sbakcapeare,  Twelllb  Ifighl,  ii.  JL) 
"  I  would  kiw  before  I  spoks. 
N*;,  you  vers  bttltr  fpakk.  flnt,  ind  wben,"  ttc. 

(As  YoulJkell,iT.l.) 
"  And  w«  wen  betitr  parch  in  Afric  bud 
Ulan  ID  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes." 

{Troilua  and  Cresaida,  i.  8.) 
"Give  them  thur  weapons.  —  Sirs,  you're  best  be  gone." 

(Middlelon,  Honest  Whore,  if.  8.) 
"Why,  jiost're  beat  go  see." 

(Theitune,  t.  1.) 
"  I  viU  not  my 
"Tout  mother  play' d  false. 

No,  air,  you  were  not  but." 

(TTie  Widow,  i.  a.) 
"Look  to  yoarself,  bousewitel  answer  me  in  strong  lines,  you  mere  bttt." 
(Ford,  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  1.) 
"Tou  were  b<4t  taaault  me,  too! 
You  Kcrebat  call  him  a  bastard,  too." 

(Shirley,  Gentlemaa  of  Teoice,  i.  1.) 
"  I  mere  btit  deliver  up  my  cold  iron  here." 

(Houoria  and  Mammon,  i.  1.) 

My  memorandums  of  such  passages  are  number- 
less ;  and  I  believe  that  on  the  other  hand  "  i  bad  " 
is  comparatively  rare  with  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
— a  fact  certainly  of  much  siguificanoe. 
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EMPLOYEE. 

New  York,  March  !S,  1873. 
Sib,  —  During  the  publication  of  "  Words  and  their 
Usea"  in  "  The  Galaij  "  I  looked  for  Homethiug  about  the 
French  word  employee,  which  has  come  so  much  in  vogue 
here  of  later  years.  I  hoped  to  tind  an  opinion  upon  it,  if 
not  in  the  chapter  upon  "  Words  that  are  not  Words,"  at 
least  in  that  upon  "Misused  Words;"  but  in  vain.  Will 
you  have  tlie  kindness  to  give  me  your  judgment  as  to  the 
propriety  And  need  of  the  new  usage,  and  much  oblige, 

F.  A.  H. 

This  correspondent  tenopts  me  to  the  expression  o£ 
persoDHi  preference,  to  which  I  fear  that  I  have 
already  manifested  too  strong  an  inclination,  even  in 
discussions  of  language  which  were  avowed  to  be 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  taste,  judgment,  and  rea- 
son. I  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  am  prejudiced  by 
a  strong  feeling  against  this  word.  The  introduction 
of  employee  is  the  sign  and  fruit  of  a  foolish  and 
"snobbish"  dislike  to  the  word  servant;  a  simple 
and  honest  word,  which,  with  all  that  it  implies,  I 
like.  Peter  avows  Jiimself  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  CJiriBt ;  a  British  officer  is  proud  to  say  that  he 
serves  her  Majesty ;  companies  of  actors,  of  whom 
William  Shakespeare  and  John  Philip  Kemble  were 
members,  were  his  Majesty's  servants.  The  servants 
of  a  household  seera  to  me  to  bold  a  place  in  it 
which  is  perfectly  respectable,  and  which  only  their 
own  conduct  can  degrade ;  I  myself  was  for  many 
years  a  servant  of  the  United  Stiitea,  and  I  hope  that 
no  one  will  ever  call  me  an  employee.  I  cannot  see 
why  those  who  serve  a  railway  cumpuiiy,  or  a  hospi- 
tal, or  any  corporate  body,  mcicautilc  firm,  or  indi 
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vidual,  should  nut  be  called  its  or  his  servants.  But 
it  is  to  be  said  tliat  employee  has  a  claim  to  a  place 
among  a  goodly  family  of  words:  nominee,  one  who 
is  nominated ;  payee,  one  who  is  paid  ;  mortgagee^ 
grantee,  trustee,  referee,  patentee,  devotee,  etc. ;  and 
BO  emfloyee,  one  who  is  employed.  Then  let  those 
who  prefer,  and  who  use  it,  recognize  it  boldly  as  an 
English  word,  which  they  may  do  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, and  call  their  servants  or  themselves  (if,  being 
servants,  they  do  not  wish  to  be  so  called)  employees, 
and  not  vex  their  souls  and  their  vocal  organs,  to- 
gether with  the  ears  of  their  hearers,  by  writing  em- 
ploy£»,   and  talking  of  omploy-yays. 

YOU  WAB. 
Cooict  Stbeet,  Bostov,  Marek  38, 18T3. 
Deab  Sir,  —  The  expression  "  if  I  waa  you,"  or  "  if  you 
[singular]  was,"  etc,  is  very  much  in  vogue  among  the  more 
cultivated  of  our  people.  Is  there  any  authority,  or  at  least 
authority  of  any  weight,  to  support  ihe  use  of  the  singular 
form  of  the  verb  in  such  cases  ?  Pardon  me  for  obtruding 
such  a  question  upon  you  [etc.,  etc.}. 

Very  truly,  G.  L.  H. 

The  two  cases  presented  here  are  not  at  all  alike. 
In  the  first,  "  if  I  was  you,"  the  verb  "  waa  "  belongs 
to  "  I ; "  there  can  therefore  be  no  objection  to  the 
"  singular  form."  The  onlj  question  as  to  this  case 
is  whether  it  should  not  be  "if  I  were  you;"  to 
which  the  answer  is  that  even  among  educated  people 
and  careful  writers  and  speakers  the  "  subjunctive  " 
form  is  passing  out  of  fiivor  and  out  of  use.  In  this 
case,  however,  I  should  personally  much  prefer  "  if  I 
were  you."  In  the  second  case  the  verb  belongs  to 
"  you,"  which  has  long  been  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
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pereon  singular,  as  mncli  so  as  Z  is  the  pronoun  of 
the  first ;  and  the  apparent  incoDgruity  here  ia  in  the 
use  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  with  the  verb 
of  the  first  and  third,  "  if  you  was "  instead  of  "  if 
thou  wast  or  wert." 

One  of  the  meet  remarkable  pfaenonienons  in  the 
history  of  language  is  the  substitution,  centuries  ago, 
in  the  western  tongues,  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  plural  for  that  of  the  second  person  singular, 
which  has  obtained  in  English,  more  or  less,  for  five 
hundred  years.  This  appears  to  have  been  caused  hy 
the  operation  of  an  inexplicable  sense  of  discourtesy 
in  the  use  of  thou,  or  rather  in  the  aae  of  the  second 
person  at  nil.  In  the  generation  before  the  last  it 
was  customary  in  families  of  the  strictest  and  most 
thorough  breeding  for  the  children  neyer  to  addrem 
their  parents  as  "  you,"  but  to  say,  for  instance,  *'  Does 
father  think  thus  ?  "  "  Will  mother  do  so  ?  "  The 
awful  mystery  of  the  etiquette  of  tu  and  u»ted  is  one 
of  the  first  difficulties  the  learner  of  Spanish  has  to 
encounter.  And  one  cannot  open  the  first  pages  of 
Shakespeare  without  encountering  this  problem.  In 
the  long  dialogue  in  the  second  scene  of  the  "  Tem- 
pest," Miranda  always  oses  you  in  speaking  to  her 
father;  he  always  thou  in  speaking  to  her.  Ariel, 
as  a  supernatural  being,  addresses  Prospero  as  thou. 
When  Ferdinand  enters,  Prospero  immediately,  and 
always  when  speaking  harshly,  thoua  him  ;  but  in 
one  speech,  in  which  he  addresses  him  kindly,  and 
with  a  recognition  of  the  young  man's  rank,  he  uses 
you.  The  use  of  thou  plainly  implied  an  assertion 
of  superiority. 

When  the  change  from  thou  to  you  in  ordinary 
conversation  was  made,  and  in  place  of  thou  watt 
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came  you  were^  the  plural  proDoun  took  with  it  the 
plural  form  of  the  verb  ;  which  seems,  raoreover,  to 
have  been  welcomed  for  its  own  sake,  because  it  rid 
us  of  wasi  and  wert.  For  in  cases  in  which  thou,  w&s 
permissible,  and  indeed  was  on  the  lips  of  a  speaker 
or  the  pen  of  a  writer,  we  find  in  the  same  sentence 
a  change  to  you,  which  seems  plainly  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  ease  from  the  formal  and  ponderous  thou 
watt  and  thou  wert.  And  now  the  very  frequent  use 
of  you  was  among  people  of  education  has  the  air  of  a 
movement  toward  making  was,  throughout  that  tense, 
the  singular  form  of  the  verb,  as  were  is  the  plural. 
The  old  second  person  singular  is  gone  forever,  al- 
though its  lifeless  form  is  embalmed  in  the  Hebra- 
ism of  prayer,  and  in  poetry,  which  always  affects 
archaism.  It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  general  nega- 
tive ;  but  I  should  hardly  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
cannot  be  produced  an  instance  of  its  use  in  prose 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  is,  for  five 
generations,  except  with  the  obvious  consciousness  of 
the  reproduction  of  an  archaic  form.  "  Thou  lovest " 
ia  as  dead  as  "  thou  hast  holpen,"  that  is,  "  you  have 
helped." 

As  to  the  question  between  j/ou  was  and  j/ou  were 
(singular)  used  indicatively,  it  seems  to  me  hardly 
debatable  ;  for  the  purpose  of  using  you  is  not  at- 
tained if  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  does  not  accom- 
pany the  pronoun.  But  you  was  has  the  support  of 
eminent  example  ;  that,  for  instance,  of  so  careful  and 
finished  a  writer  as  Sterne,  who  uses  it  frequently. 
Nor  is  it  uncommon  with  other  English  writers  of 
equal  grade. 
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A  BUNDLE   OF   QUERIES. 
SOT  East  SSd  Street,  New  Yori,  BtpltnAtr  39, 18T3. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  are  doiog  a  good  work,  eto.,  etc.,  etc 
[Mj  correspondents  vill  pardou  mj  omission  of  their  kind 
and  encouraging  remarks,  and  also  the  suppression  of  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  some  of  the  examples  of  bad  Eng- 
lish sent  for  correction.]  I  would  ask  jou.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  that  barbarism  of  speech  which  has  lately 
come  into  vogue,  introduced  by  our  American  journalists,  of 
placing  the  adverb  between  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood 
and  the  verb  ?  —  as,  "  She  is  learning  to  elegantly  dance," 
instead  of  to  dance  elegantly  ;  "  I  hope  to  soon  recover  my 
health ; "  "I  propose  to  to-morrow  return  home  ; "  "  For 
the  benefit  of  my  lieulth  I  have  resolved  to  four  miles  walk 
every  day  ;  "  "I  am  unable  to  fully  uudersland  yog."  This 
collocation  ia  groasly  uuclassical,  not  being  found  in  any 
standard  author  of  any  ago.  I  can  see  nothing  gwned  by  it 
but  the  gratification  of  disgusting  pedantic  pride,  or  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  torturing  cultivated  ears. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  to  say  on  or  betieeen  tiie  faoTDB 
of  a  dilemma,  and  why  ?  Also  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
phrase,  cum  graao  tali*  f 

Many  good  American  wntera  confound  at  fault  and  in 

fault.     I  noticed  the  Other  day  that does.     At 

fault  is  B  huntsman's  phrase.  The  honnds  are  said  to  be  of 
fauh  when  they  have  lost  scent  of  the  game,  and  are  running 
hither  and  tliither  to  tind  it.  Jh  fault  sigoifiea  in  error;  at 
fault,  in  i«rp!eiity. 

Permit  me  also  to  ask  how  long  we  are  to  use  daily  aclasB 
of  foreign  words  before  incorporating  them  and  anglicizing 
the  pronunciation  ?  Take  the  French  word  debut,  for  in- 
stance ;  not  one  American  in  five  hundred  can  pronounce  it 
correctly.     The  u  he  sounds  like  eo. 

The  French,  when  they  adopt  a  foreign  word,  gallicize  it 
at  once ;  they  make  the  prounnciation  bend  to  their  own 
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lave.  The  SpaDiards  eay  Git  Blai ;  but  final  t  is  silent  in 
French  ;  the  French  therefore  say  Git  Bla  (a  broad).  The 
French  language  Btande  on  its  dignity  ;  our  vernacular  has 
no  dignity  to  stand  on,  so  it  cTouchee.  le  it  always  to  be  a 
parasite  ?  Why  don't  we  say  debutt  ^  Because,  if  we  did 
ve  should  laugh  at  one  another.  We  don't  laugh  when  wa 
eay  deboo,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we  don't  know  that 
we  are  speaking  bad  French. 

Yours  respectfully,  D.  R.  T. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  a  epecimen,  althongh  ita 
good  sense  and  good  taste  prevent  its  being  a  fair 
specimen,  of  the  many  received  bj  the  writer  of  these 
chapters ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  hia  correspondents 
being  a  person  with  whom  he  has  any  acquaintance, 
even  by  way  of  previous  correspoiidence. 

D.  R.  T.  gives  information  as  well  as  asks  it.  He 
is  BO  clearly  right  about  the  placing  of  the  adverb  as 
to  make  comment  unnecessary.  The  examples  which 
he  gives  are  in  themselves  a  condemnation  of  the 
fashion  which  he  regards  with  such  disfavor.  Distin- 
guished precedent  might  be  shown  for  this  construc- 
tion, as  for  many  other  bad  uses  of  langui^e ;  but  it 
is  eminently  un-English,' 

As  to  a  dilemma,  the  proper  word  of  relation  is  be- 
tween ;  because  a  dilemma — StK-qup-a,  meaning  two 
incloBing  positions  —  presents  to  a  disputant  two  ^/^  ' 
unpleasant  ^It.e.matiTes,  called  horns,  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  accept  one.  When  the  dilemma  is  pre- 
sented he  is  upon  neither  horn ;  and  he  never  is  upon 
both. 

Cum  grano  galia  has  ita  point  from  a  sort  of  pun 
1  At  the  proof  of  tb<>  jMgt  n  pauiiig  tbroagfa  my  binds,  I  racsive  >  let- 
ter ia  which  the  writer  «ej-«,  "As  I  h«ve  beeo  nnable  to  Mtitfictorily  In- 
form myself,"  tie.    If  he  h«d  wiillen  "to  inform  myself  satisf KClorilr " 
hii  Bngligh  would  have  beta  botter. 


_» 
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which  is  lost  in  tlie  tranalation,  —  "  with  a  grain  of 
salt."  Sal  has  for  its  secoDclary  meaning  wit,  men' 
tal  acumen,  intellectual  good  taste  and  judgment; 
and  so,  to  take  a  thing  own  grano  »ali»  is  to  use  cau- 
tion and  discrimination  in  giving  it  credence  or  con- 
Bideration. 

As  regards  foreign  words  adopted  by  us,  whether 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  or  what  not,  their  complete 
naturalization  is  of  course  to  be  efEected  only  by  time, 
and  by  frequent  and  general  usage ;  and  the  question 
as  to  when  this  has  been  accomplished  is  also  of  course 
to  be  determined  only  by  observation.  The  usage 
with  regard  to  the  plural  is  a  good  guide.  For  ex- 
ample, index  is  an  unmodified  Latin  word,  of  which 
the  plural  is  indices,  which  was  formerly  used.  But 
no  one  would  now  say  vndices,  except  when  using  the 
word  in  a  scientific  way.  Of  memorandum,  the  Latin 
plural  memoranda  is  used  by  some,  the  English  mem- 
orandums by  others,  showing,  as  matter  of  history,  a 
yet  imperfect  naturalization  of  the  word ;  and  crite- 
rion has  generally  criteria  as  its  plural ;  for  which  I 
can  see  no  sufficient  reason.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
sensible  and,  to  use  my  correspondent's  expression,  a 
dignified  way  to  naturalize  such  words  completely  as 
800Q  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  be  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  speak  of  an  actress's  debutt,  and  of 
her  dehuUing.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether, 
if  he  could  not  say  d4bia  (dayhu),  he  might  not  bet- 
ter say  debutt  than  dehoo. 

UP  AND  DOWS,   ABOVE  AND  BELOW. 
The  question  is  asked  whether  it  is  right  to  say 
that  a  thing  is  up  stairs  or  that  it  is  above  stairs^ 
that  it  is  down  stairs  or  that  it  is  below  stairs.     Tha 
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meaning  of  the  words  and  the  beat  usage  require  the 
latter  form  in  both  cases.  We  go  up  stairs  to  get 
something  that  ii  above  stairs,  and  down  stairs  to  get 
BomethiDg  that  it  below  stairs.  We  go  up  a  hill  and 
down  a  hill ;  but  a  bouse  is  upon  a  bill  or  below  a 
hill.  And  yet,  although  we  go  up  town  or  down 
town,  a  friend  may  live  up  town  or  dowa  town.  But 
in  the  latter  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  wp  and 
down  do  not  express  a  relation  as  to  position  in  the 
town,  but  to  ourselves  or  to  some  other  object.  It* 
is  difficult  to  express  the  difference  in  the  shade  of 
meaning,  which  is  yet  very  distinct ;  for  although 
ahove  and  helow  always  imply  fixed  position,  up  and 
down  do  not  always  imply  motion  ;  as  in  the  nursery 
rhyme  about  the  star,  — 


and  in  "  down  below  the  middle  earth."  These  four 
words  are  called  adverbs  by  the  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  but  also  prepositions;  a  variable  clas- 
sification, which  shows  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  such  a  system  of  nomenclature.  As  to  usage,  the 
best  is  exemplified  in  the  title  of  the  old  comedy, 
"  High  Life  helow  Stairs,"  and  in  this  sentence  from 
Fielding  1  "Those  orders  I  gave  in  no  very  low  voice, 
so  that  those  ahovt  stairs  might  possibly  conceive," 
etc.  Failure  to  perceive  the  distinction  in  meaning, 
or  an  indifference  to  it,  is,  however,  bringing  "  up 
stairs"  and  "downstairs"  as  expressive  of  position 
into  very  general  use. 

"  DIFPEK   with"   and  "DIFPEE  FROM." 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  discussion  as  to 

the  comparative  propriety  of  these  two  phrases,  ia 
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which  the  question  was  finally  submitted  to  Chancellor 
A.  R.  Benton,  who,  in  a  published  letter  upon  the 
subject,  decides  that  both  are  proper ;  "  diflfer  from  " 
when  mere  divergence  is  intended  to  be  expressed, 
"  differ  with  "  when  mere  negation  or  disagreemeut. 
The  question  is  something  like  that  in  regard  to 
"different  from"  and  "different  to,"  and  turns,  of 
course,  as  Chancellor  Beuton  remarks,  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  particle  dii,  from  which  the  a  has  fallen 
away,  and  which,  as  it  denotes  separation,  requires 
from  after  it.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
amples, '*  Agasaiz  differed  from  D;irwin  upon  the  the- 
ory of  development,"  "  One  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory."  The  question  is  not  as  to  "  differ 
from,"  but  as  to  "  differ  with,"  and  whether  it  is  ad- 
missible, and  if  so,  when  and  on  what  grounds.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  admissible,  but  not 
as  an  alternative  with  "  differ  from."  It  has  quite 
a  different  meaning;  more,  I  venture  to  think,  than 
Chancellor  Benton's  mere  negation  or  disagreement. 
To  say  that  one  star  differs  with  another  star  in  glory 
would  be  inadmissible,  not  English.  "  Differ  from  " 
is  lised  to  express  mere  unlikeness,  divergence,  in 
things  both  animate  and  inanimate  ;  "  differ  with  "  to 
express  the  action  of  intelligent  beings,  —  the  expret- 
Bion  of  a  difference;  tirith  implying  the  presence,  or 
the  constructive  presence,  of  two  differing  or  disagree- 
ing parties.  A  man  may  differ  from  another  man  in 
opinion,  without  differing  with  him.  For  one  may 
never  have  heard  of  the  other's  opinion,  from  which  he 

'  Tha  chincenor  ■>;>  tbat  be  hid  hoped  to  find  in  Wordi  and  Meir 
Uia  ■  diMuuion  oF  tbia  word,  but  tbxt  he  h*d  failed  lo  do  lo.  I  hope 
tfait  no  one  «xpecU  lo  find  in  thit  booic  ■  ditcuuioD  of  *]!  the  bad  or 
oiKerliln  phrues  which  in  spolien  ai  Eagiiah.  The  bosk  couUioa  ODlf 
^ur  hundred  and  fift^  pa^b- 
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yet  differs ;  or,  hearing  it,  he  may  hold  his  peace  aboat 
his  own  difference.  But  if  he  disputes  the  other's 
opiDion,  particularly  if  he  does  so  iu  his  presence,  he 
differs  with  him.  Thus  Hazlitt,  describing  a  com- 
monplace critic,  says :  "  He  is  a  person  who  thinks  by 
proxy,  and  talks  by  rote.  He  differs  with  you,  not 
because  he  thinks  you  iu  the  wrong,  but  because  h» 
thinks  somebody  else  will  think  so."  And  so  we  say 
that  a  man  bad  a  difference  with  another,  meaning  a 
dispute  with  him.  For  example :  "  This  part  of  the 
matter  is  chiefiy  worth  notice  because  it  illustrates  the 
blind  precipitation  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  swal- 
lows and  repeats  any  accusation  agfunst  those  who 
have  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  differ  with  him  po- 
litically." (Saturday  Review,  February  21,  1880.) 
We  should  never  think  of  saying  that  he  had  a  dif- 
ference from  him  ;  nor  should  we  say  that  he  had  a 
difference  with  him,  unless  his  difference  of  opinion 
or  of  feeling  received  expression.  Therefore,  "  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  you  "  is  correct,  and  "  I  beg  leave 
to  differ  with  you  "  incorrect.  For  what  is  intended 
in  this  is  a  courteous  expression  of  mere  difference  of 
opinion.  And  yet,  in  speaking  of  what  took  place  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
one  instantly  differed  with  the  other.  We  should  not 
say  that  he  instantly  differed  from  him  ;  for  his  dif- 
ference from  the  opinion  of  the  man  with  whom  ha 
then  differed  might  have  been  of  ten  yeai^'  standing, 

A  CIVIL   SBBYICB  QUESTION. — POSSESSIVES  COT 
COMPOUNDS. 

The  Board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners  at  Wash- 
ington gave,  as  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  apostrophe  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  the 
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following  sentence :  "  The  Commissioner  of  Customs 
decisions  are  correct,"  requiring  the  apostrophe  to 
be  placed  after  *^  customs.'*  A  dispute  haying  arisen 
upon  the  point,  and  it  being  contended  that  the  proper 
form  was  "  The  Commissioner'^  (of  Customs)  decis- 
ions are  correct,"  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment submitted  the  question  to  me  for  an  opinion. 

The  point  here  to  be  considered  is,  What  is  it 
that  is  to  be  placed  in  the  possessive?  Who  is  it 
whose  decisions  are  correct?  The  commissioner,  of 
course.  But  is  the  word  commissioner  the  complete 
designation  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence  ?  If  we 
are  to  regard  the  words  "of  customs"  as  a  merely 
parenthetical  explanation  of  the  sort  of  commissioner 
spoken  of,  then  the  apostrophe,  which  is  the  sign  of 
the  possessive  case,  should  follow  the  word  commis- 
sioner. But  it  seems  plain  that,  according  to  general 
acceptance,  that  is  not  the  case  ;  and  that  ^^  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs "  is  a  kind  of  compound  substan- 
tive, as  if  it  were  written  Commissioner-of-Customs. 
The  officers  thus  designated  are  not  spoken  of  merely 
as  commissioners,  except  in  the  customs  service.  That 
designation  would  be  altogether  too  vague.  Each  one 
of  them,  in  general  speech,  is  called  not  merely  a 
commissioner,  but  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs ; 
wd  therefore  the  strict  grammatical  accuracy  insisted 
upon  and  long-continued  usage  seem  to  be  perfectly 
consistent ;  and  consequently  the  decision  of  the  Civil 
Service  Board  is  correct.  We  say  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury's  report,  and  not  the  Secretary's  of  the 
Treasury  report ;  although  we  say  in  the  plural  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasuries,  and  although,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  affairs  of  the  Treasury  were  spoken  of,  an 
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o£Scer  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  public  generally, 
would  say  simply  the  Secretary's  report.  The  free 
structure  of  our  langui^  enables  us  to  make  such 
distinctions.  In  Latin,  for  example,  all  the  worda 
employed  in  the  expression  of  such  a  compound  idea 
would  be  in  the  genitive  case ;  and  even  when  the 
words  are  actually  compounded  into  one  they  are  still 
all  declined,  as  every  boy  knows  who  has  got  well  on 
in  his  accidence.  For  example,  retpubUca,  a  common- 
wealth, reipvhliae,  of  a  commonwealth,  jutQurandum^ 
an  oath,  juri^urandi,  of  an  oath ;  and  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  even  himtelf  is  thus  declined :  nom.,  heiylf, 
gen.,  hitsylfesy  etc.  But  in  English  it  seems  to  be 
yet  not  settled  by  usage  whether  we  are  to  say  some- 
body'i  else  or  somebody  else's.  So  long  as  these  words 
are  regarded  as  two  and  written  as  two,  the  better 
usage  would  seem  to  be  somebodt/'e  else.  For  else 
means  merely  other,  a  person  other  than  one  previ- 
ously spoken  of  or  implied ;  and  we  should  say  some- 
body's other  than  he,  and  not  somebody  other's  than 
he.  But  if  we  regard  the  two  ideas  as  compounded 
into  one,  and  write  somebody-eUe,  it  is  proper  to  write 
somebody-else" t ;  for  which  there  is  tlie  authority  of 
usage  by  eminent  writers,  and  to  which  general  usage 
seems  to  be  tending.  Careful  writers  and  speakers, 
however,  are  still  particular  to  use  the  possessive  of 
the  uncompounded  form. 

VEEB3  CORRESPONDING  TO  NOUNS  IK  "ION." 
The  following  letter,  from  an  officer  of  rank  and 
distinction  in  the  navy,  brings  up  a  point  upon  ^tch 
word-makers  who  have  given  little  attention  to  the 
structure  of  language  and  the  etymology  of  the  Ro- 
manic part  of  our  mixed  speech  should  be  very  cau- 
tious :  — 
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J«/y  30,  1BT4. 

Dkar  Sir, — In  "Words  and  their  TTses"  it  ie  staled  — 
the  predee  page  has  escaped  me  —  that  under  certain  con- 
ditioDB  the  coiaing  of  a  word  w  justifiable.  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  quote  that  work  as  authority,  however,  without  your 
CflDsent,  in  the  particular  case  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer, 
which  must  be  my  apology  for  addressing  you. 

Id  writing  oE  the  operations  of  fleets  it  is  rery  frequently 
necessary  to  refer  to  their  movements  in  two  different  ways. 
1st.  Movements  to  gain  certain  advantages  over  the  enemy. 
Under  the  old  sailing  tactics,  for  example,  it  was  usual  to 
say  that  "  a  squadron  manauvred  for  the  weather-gage,"  or 
"a  squadron  so  manetuvred  aa  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  rear," 
etc.  But  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  tactical  movement  of 
the  fleet,  the  word  manauvre  will  not  answer  ;  we  must  then 
use  evolution.  For  example  :  "  The  fleet  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly exercised  that  it  was  able  to  perform  all  the  ordinary 
evoluuons  of  a  fleet  with  readiness  and  precision  at  uight  as 
well  as  by  day," 

In  the  one  case  we  say,  "The  admiral  tnaamavrtd  the 
fleet  with  great  skill,"  etc  In  the  other,  "The  admiral  per- 
formed the  various  evolutions  like  «  skillful  tactician." 

But  (o  perform  ei-olutiom  seems  to  be  a  clumsy  expres- 
sion, and  lo  evolute  eiprcsaes  the  action  clearly  and  simply. 
What  objection,  I  ask,  is  there  to  my  coining  that  word  to 
use  in  a  strictly  technical  sense? 

With  all  due  deference  to  Webster,  his  definition  of  the 
word  manauvre  is  not  technically  correct;  and  from  the 
derivation  of  the  word  evolution  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
verb  to  evolute-  would  be  perfectly  proper.  I  should  not  like 
to  have  such  a  word  printed  over  my  name,  however,  if  it 
cannot  stand  fire.  May  I  evolute  a  fleet?  Begging  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you, 

I  am  your  very  obedient  servant,  S-  D.  L. 

I  am  very  glad  that  this  gallant  officer  did  not 
"eToIute"  his  fleet.     The  proposed  word  is,  I  need 
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hardly  say,  altogether  inadmiasible.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  contortion  and  contort,  guggegtion  and  tuggest, 
digestion  and  digest,  contribution  and  contribute,  per- 
iec»tion  and  persecute,  execution  and  execute,  and  the 
like,  it  may  seem  strange  to  many  persona  that,  as 
we  have  evolution,  we  cannot  have  evolute.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  mixed  character  of  our  language, 
which  compels  us  to  conform  the  etymology  of  many 
of  our  systems  of  words  to  that  of  otlier  tongues  (in 
this  case  to  that  of  the  Latin),  a  conformity  which 
neTertheless  may  be  carried  to  excess.  Our  words 
revolution,  convolution,  involution,  and  evolution  are 
all  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  are  baaed  upon  the 
Latin  verb  volvere,  to  turn  over,  to  unroll.  To  this 
stem  the  particles  re,  con,  in,  and  e  are  prefixed,  mak- 
ing the  verba  revolvere,  convolvere,  involvere,  and  evoU 
vere.  The  nouns  in  question  are  formed  upon  a  part 
of  these  verbs  called  the  supine,  ending  in  turn;  as, 
revolutum,  and  so  forth.  For  the  correctness  of  their 
formation  we  have  the  example  of  the  classical  evolu- 
tio,  but  revolutio  is  Low  Latin.  The  verba  correspond- 
ing to  these  nouns  are  therefore  formed  upon  the 
Latin  verba  corresponding  to  their  supines ;  and  the 
verb  of  revolution  is  revolve,  of  evolution  evolve,  of 
involution  involve,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a  'classical 
Latin  verb  voluto,  meaning  to  roll,  but  that  was  not 
used  in  compounds.  To  speak  of  evoluting  a  fleet 
would  therefore  be  like  speaking  of  revoluting  a  goT- 
ernment,  or  involuting  a  man  in  a  troublesome  af- 
fair. But  when  we  speak  of  the  overturning  of  a 
government  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  revolved.  We 
take  the  word  revolution,  which  has  come  to  have  a 
special  sense  in  that  regard,  and  adding  to  it  the 
suffix  ize  we  say  that  the  gnvornment  is  revolution- 
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ized.  In  like  manner,  if  manteuvre  will  not  express 
the  tactical  movements  of  a  fleet  for  which  evolution 
has  acquired  a  specific  sense,  it  is  probable  that  naval 
tacticians  will  use  the  word  evolutionize,  which,  al- 
though not  a  lovely  word,  is  quite  analogical. 

It  is  probable  that  this  querist  was  led  into  his  sur- 
mise by  what  is  said  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses " 
about  the  use  of  juxtapote,  —  that  it  is  correct,  that 
word  being  involved  in  juxtaposition.  But  our  word 
position  and  its  compounds,  although  they  originate 
in  the  Latin  verb  ponere,  to  place,  come  to  ub  directly 
from  the  French  ;  our  words  and  the  Frencli  being  in 
fact  the  very  same,  letter  for  letter.  We  therefore 
do  not  go  to  the  Latin  verb  ponere  for  the  corre- 
sponding verbs  to  those  nouns.  We  do  not  say  im- 
pone,  depone,  expone,  and  so  forth ;  but  we  use  the 
compounds  of  the  French  verb  poser,  and  say  impose, 
depose,  expose,  and  so  forth,  using  even  pose  in  the 
sense  of  to  place  formally.  Therefore,  also,  using  jux- 
taposition, we  may  use  juxtapose. 

"ENGLISH  DEFILED." 
Among  the  criticisms  of  the  Department  reports 
which  accompanied  the  President's  Message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  Congress,  1874,  was  one  of  a 
strictly  verbal  character.  Such  criticisms  are  rare,  — 
rarer  than  they  should  be  ;  for  our  public  documents, 
including  our  acts  of  Congress  and  our  state  laws, 
have  for  some  years  past  been  so  carelessly  worded 
and  BO  confused  in  their  construction  that  it  can 
hardly  be  but  that,  in  years  to  come,  misunderstand- 
ing and  doubt  will  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  many 
of  them,  and  consequently  serious  trouble.  This  in- 
excusable  slovenlineBs,  and   the   contrast   presented 
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thereto  by  the  car6  and  precision  aa  to  Btyle  in  the 
making  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I 
Laye  previously  remarked  upon.'  That  instrument 
and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  federal  republic  are  models  of  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  expression,  which  it  would  be  well  for 
the  official  persons  and  the  legislators  of  our  day  to 
study  and  to  follow.  Very  rarely  does  it  happen 
that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  coQstruction  or  the 
real  meaning  of  a  passage  in  any  one  of  those  laws, 
other  than  such  as  must  arise  when  the  necessarily 
imperfect  instrument  of  human  expression,  language, 
is  used  by  more  than  one  person  at  more  than  one 
time. 

For  with  all  our  efforts  toward  its  perfection,  the 
meaning  of  language  cannot  be  made  absolutely  and 
permanently  precise  and  certain.  It  can  hardly  be 
trusted  aa  it  is  used  between  man  and  man  for  the 
moment;  and  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
all  speech,  which  is  the  only  real  language,  the 
speaker  (that  is,  his  character,  tone  of  mind,  views  of 
life,  and  immediate  feeling  and  purpose)  is  not  such 
an  essential  element  of  meaning  that  what  is  once 
spoken  can  never  be  again  exactly  repeated.  The 
word  perishes  in  its  utterance,  dies  in  its  birth,  and 
can  never  again  be  restored  to  its  full  life,  except 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  —  the  speaker 
the  same,  the  hearer  the  same,  their  surroundings 
and  state  of  mind  the  same,  as  they  were  when  it 
was  spoken ;  a  recurrence  which  can  never  happen. 
But  as  practically  words  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  fixable  and  generally  accepted,  if  not  a  lasting 
and  universally  understood,  meaning,  this  element  of 

1  Wordi  and  (heir  Uiti,  p«g«!  3G-38. 
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change  and  uncertainty  in  language  is  only  a  reason 
for  the  greater  care  and  precision  in  its  use  on  all 
occasions  of  general  and  enduring  importance. 

To  return  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
sins  against  English  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Hardly  had  his  report  been  published,  when  one  of 
our  daily  newspapers,  which  has  long  held  a  high 
position  as  an  authority  in  literature  no  less  than 
in  politics  and  on  social  questions,  —  a  paper  with 
which  are  connected  the  names  of  Bryant  and  Parke 
Godwin  and  John  Bigelow,  —  the  "Evening  Post,'* 
fell  upon  the  hapless  Secretary  in  an  editorial  article 
headed  "  English  Defiled,"  in  which  he  was  sorely 
chastened  for  using  two  words,  eventuality  and  canal- 
ized. These  the  critic  placed  without  hesitation  in 
the  class  of  words  that  are  not  words.  The  Secretary 
wrote  that  the  coming  transit  of  Venus  seemed  to 
him  an  occurrence  of  such  scientific  importance  that 
he  had  determined  to  put  a  government  ship  at  the  — ^ 
service  of  a  party  of  observers,  "  under  any  eventu- 
ality now  considered."  This  use  of  eventuality  was 
thus  censured :  — 

'^  What  be  means  to  say  is  that  he  will  do  this  under  any 
circumstances,  or  contingency,  or  event.  *  Eventuality  *  is 
a  very  poor  word  at  the  best,  and  of  doubtful  birth.  It  has 
a  place  in  the  best  dictionaries,  it  is  true,  but  its  origin  is 
laid  to  the  score  of  what  is  called  phrenology,  and  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  the  desire  of  some  '  professor '  to  get 
a  new  name  for  an  old  bump.  In  that  technical  sense  it 
means  a  '  propensitj  to  take  cognizance  of  facts  or  events.' 
Its  misuse,  into  which  Secretary  Robeson  has  fallen,  is  com- 
mon among  a  class  of  newspaper  reporters,  and  those  persons 
who  prefer  sound  to  sense.'' 

The  exception,  in  certain  respects,  seems  to  be  well 
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taken.  Eventuality  is  certainly  a  poor  word  at  the 
best,  for  English -speaking  folk  to  use.  It  belongs  to 
a  cIras  which  might  well  be  swept  out  and  kept  out 
of  the  langu^e,  and  which  the  persons  described  do 
use  in  a  very  unadmirable  and  un-English  way.  But 
as  to  its  meaning  (if  it  is  to  be  admitted  to  use  at 
all)  only  "  a  propensity  to  take  cognizance  of  facts 
or  events,"  that  is  at  least  doubtful.  That  is  the 
only  definition  of  it  which  is  given  in  Worcester's 
Dictionary,  and  substantially  in  Webster's,  which 
hold  and  deserve  so  high  an  authoritative  position 
as  to  definition.  That  is  its  technical  phrenological 
meaning.  So  far  it  is  little  better  than  a  cant  word, 
and  must  be  so  regarded  until  phrenolc^y  takes  a 
recognized  place  among  the  sciences.  It  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  an  English  word  in  Latham's  edition 
of  Johnson.  But  in  Stormonth's  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary, eventuality  is  defined  aa  meaning  "  the  com- 
ing or  happening  as  a  consequence ;  contingency ; 
dependence  upon  an  uncertain  event ;  an  organ  in 
phrenology,  said  to  enable  one  to  note  and  com- 
pare all  the  active  occurrences  of  life."  Here  even 
the  technical  or  cant  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be 
more  clearly  set  forth  than  by  either  Worcester  or 
Webster ;  and  as  to  the  real  or  etymologieal  defini- 
tion previously  given,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  if  the 
word  is  recc^nized  at  all,  that  meaning  can  be  denied 
to  it.  Taking  event  as  the  base,  if  we  are  to  go  on 
and  build  up  a  system  of  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb 
upon  it,  —  if  we  are  to  have  the  verb  eventuate,  the 
adjective  eventual,  and  the  adverb  eventually,  —  how 
can  we  consistently  stop  short  of  eventuality  ?  Event- 
ual, which  is  the  French  Sventuel,  means  "  happening 
as  a  consequence,"  and  eventuality,  the  noun  formed 
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upon  it,  must  mean  "  the  ooming  or  happening  as  a 
consequence."  The  technical  phrenologicxl  use  of 
the  word  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  if  not  cant  at  lejtst 
cantiab.  Its  real  etymological  meaning,  that  which 
If^ically  comes  from  the  combination  of  its  base, 
event,  with  the  suffixes  al  and  ity,  is  that  which  is 
given  by  Stoimonth,  "  the  coming  or  happening  as  a 
consequence,"  —  just  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used 
by  Secretary  Robeson. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  word  which  the  Secretary 
might  better  not  have  used,  and  which  every  man 
who  would  write  good  English  may  well  eschew.  For 
after  all  our  double  suffixing  we  get  only  a  pretentious 
word  of  five  syllables,  which  means  no  more  than 
event  itself.  Our  journey  brings  us  back  just  whence 
we  started.  Event  is  "  that  which  happens  or  comes 
to  pass,  the  conclusion,  the  consequence  of  any- 
thing ;  "  the  difference  between  which  and  the  defi- 
nition given  above  of  eventuality  is  not  quite  equal  to 
that  between  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.'  And  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  eventuate,  which  means  to 
come  out  as  a  result  —  a  meaning  for  the  expression 
of  which  it  is  not  at  ail  necessary  to  use  such  a  word. 
For  the  English  way  of  expressing  that  meaning  is 
to  use  the  word  event  as  a  verb,  as  it  has  heretofore 
been  used.  We  have  made  the  word  event  from  the 
Latin ;  and  it  is  our  Enghsb  way  to  use  words  both  as 
nouns  and  as  verbs.     Should  we  abandon  that  usage 

1  So  Edward  Ftmidui,  diitidgoiihed  bud];  ]tt»  u  a  ptailalogiBt  than  u 

"  We  hiva  be*Td  in  modem  timet 
>t  word)  which,  I  auppoee,  meani  mi 
(Compaiative  Politica,  page  84.) 

Thue  alitiet  are  ofleD  poor  stuff ;  i 
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our  language  would  lose  not  only  one  of  its  strik- 
ing features,  but  one  great  element  of  its  strength. 
It  is  the  free  use  of  words,  without  regard  to  the 
grammatical  diBtitictioQS  of  verb,  noun,  adjective,  and 
adverb,  but  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  iheir  in- 
herent meaning,  that  gives  to  Elizabethan  English 
that  force  and  pungency  and  picturesquenesB  which, 
with  all  the  later  refinements  and  enrichments  of  our 
tongue,  even  our  best  writers  find  it  difficult,  nay, 
quite  impossible,  to  attain.  We  of  to-day  are  more 
exact,  more  precise;  but  we  are  comparatively  tame 
and  weak.  As  to  eventuate  and  eventuality/,  and  their 
inevitable  consequences,  eventualize  and  eventualiza- 
tion,  which,  yet  unknown,  I  believe,  have  equal  claims 
with  the  others  to  recognition,  we  can  do  better  with- 
out them  all  than  with  any  one  of  them.  The  use  of 
event  as  a  verb  —  for  example,  "  Such  a  course  of 
conduct  would  event  unhappily  "  —  is  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  English  analogy  and  precedent. 

The  other  occasion  of  censure  by  the  same  critic  ia 
in  the  following  sentence :  "  The  westerly  trend  of 
the  coast  made  the  area  that  would  have  to  be  canal- 
ized broader  in  extent."  As  to  this  it  is  said  :  *'  We 
hope  the  Secretary  knows  that  there  is  no  such  word 
as  canalize  in  the  English  language.  He  might  as 
well  speak  of  the  removal  of  the  rocks  at  Hell  Gate 
as  channelizing  the  harbor  of  New  York."  The  for- 
mation of  the  two  words  is  certainly  just  alike,  and 
so  is  their  propriety.  And  it  so  happens  that  they 
are  in  fact  the  same  word,  canal  and  channel  being 
merely  different  ways  of  spelling  one  word,  as  any 
one  will  see  by  pronouncing  the  ch  of  the  latter  word 
hard ;  and  kennel,  a  gutter  or  water  course  in  a  street, 
is  also  the  same  word,  merely  spelled  in  another  way 
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But  the  fact,  however,  that  there  U  yet  no  such 
word  in  English  as  canalize  is  not  a  valid  objection 
to  its  use.  That  sort  of  coDservatism  will  never  do 
ill  language.  If  we  need  new  words,  we  must  have 
them ;  and  we  will.  This  I  have  i^ain  and  again 
impressed  upon  the  readers  of  my  word-colloquies, 
which  are  written  from  no  consei-vative  or  purist 
point  of  view.' 

The  real  objection  to  canalize  is  twofold :  that  it  is 
both  needless  and  un-English.  Here  again  it  is  Eng- 
glish  to  use  the  same  word  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb, 
and  to  write  "  made  broader  the  area  that  would 
have  to  be  canaltd,"  etc.  The  sentence  thus  written 
would  have  betrn  understood  at  a  glance  by  every 
English-speaking  man  who  could  read,  and  would 
have  attracted  no  attention  because  of  the  words 
that  entered  into  its  structure ;  which,  in  sober  busi- 
ness prose  at  least,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all 
qualities  in  a  sentence.  Canal  and  channel  are  both 
nouns,  but  with  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  verb,  to 
channel,  and  in  the  participial  forms  channeling  and 
channeled,  we  are  all  well  acquainted ;  and  the  former 
word  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed, 
this  observation  should  not  be  necessary,  and  would 
not  here  be  made,  were  it  not  for  the  tendency  (of 
which  the  misuse  in  question  is  a  sign)  to  set  aside 
the  simple  and  the  English  mode  of  word  formation 
in  favor  of  one  which  would  give  us  in  this  case,  for 
example,  the  following  sequence:  canal,  noun;  to  ca- 
nalize, verb;  canalist,  uoun,  one  who  makes  or  "runs" 
canals ;  canalization,  noun,  the  making  of  canals ;  ca- 
natal,  adjective,  having  reference  to  canals;  and  last 
not  least  (on  the  system  which  gives  us  experimen- 

1  Wordi  and  their  Uiti,  ptgt  406,  iaipauiin. 
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Utlize  instead  of  experiment,  aa  a  verb),  eanalalizgy 
to  make  canals,  and  eanalalist,  one  who  makeB  canals, 
QOt  by  simply  making  them  as  best  he  can,  but  in 
the  high  end  mighty  style,  according  to  a  "  complex 
of  canons."  The  word  canal,  used  as  a  verb  or  doud, 
with  perhaps  the  addition  of  canaler  or  catialiet, 
would  answer  all  the  needs  of  any  English-speaking 
man  who  does  not  affect  the  grand  style,  and  desire 
finer  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat. 

These  almost  trite  remarks  will  be  justified  if  they 
help  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  and 
the  average  writer  to  the  characteristic  English  use 
of  the  same  word  as  noun  and  verb,  and  the  need- 
lesanesB  in  most  cases  of  adding  the  suffix  ize  to  oar 
nouns  for  the  sake  of  verbal  form  or  expression.  In 
ni;iny  cases  necessity  or  convenience  requires  it,  and 
then  it  must  and  will  be  iised.  But  when  not  so  re- 
quired, it  may  much  better  be  omitted  from  a  lan- 
guage already  overloaded  with  words  that  hiss  at 
themselves  as  they  are  uttered. 

SPIDBMIC  AND  BllDEMIC:   A  QUESTION  IK  UEDIOAIi 
TEKMraOLOQY, 


Deab  Sir,  —  I  do  not  wish  my  name,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  be  made  public  in  connecUon  with  any  attention 
courteously  given  by  you  to  the  subject  of  this  note. 

I  am  anxious  for  the  medical  aa  well  as  the  general 
readers  of  your  articles  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  employ- 
ment of  sword  nhich  is  id  com  moo  use,  but  which,  not 
alnaya  having  the  same  force,  is  consequently  a  source  of 
error  in  doctriue. 

I  do  not  particularly  care  for  its  original  or  derivativs 
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force,  but  t  desire  its  meaning  as  a  scientific  term  or  as  a 
professional  technicality  to  be  convention  ally  fixed,  —  to  be 
destitute  of  any  capacity  to  fill  more  than  a  Biugle  purpose; 
as  terms  in  science  and  tecbDicalities  in  professions  ought 
always  invariably  to  cany  the  same  force  and  meaning. 
The  word  is  epidemie.  I  know  that  in  its  popular  sense  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  wide-spread ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  never 
properly  used  by  a  mediciuer  except  in  a  sense  antithetical 
with  the  word  endemic.  lu  myfallilile  judgment  both  words 
have  the  same  derivative  force,  and  hence  it  is  useless  lo 
retuin  them  both  in  professional  language,  unless  eiich  has 
attached  to  it  by  agreement  a  specific,  determined  meaning. 
It  is  true  that  the  dictionary  consulted  by  medical  men  in 
this  country  —  Dunglison's  —  and  the  great  dictionary  by 
Webster  sustain  the  view  I  have  expressed ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  medical  journal  published  in  the  Engtisli  language 
on  the  pages  of  which  the  word  epidemie  can  be  found  and 
restricted  to  the  definition  as  expressed  in  Dunglison's  and 
in  Webster's  dictionaries.  Bell's  "  Encyclopedia,"  that 
probably  will  now  be  extensively  appealed  to  as  authorita- 
tive, gives  a  view  very  difiierent  from  Dunglison  and  Web- 
ster. I  trust  that  your  silence  will  not  cause  me  to  feel 
that  I  have  presumed. 

Very  respectfully,  etc,  Da.  F.  A.  R. 

Of  the  great  desirabiHty  of  a  fixed  exactness  in 
the  meaning  attached  to  scientific  or  technical  terms 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  vagueness  of  mean- 
ing is  the  defect  most  to  be  avoided  in  all  language ; 
and  it  is  chief  among  the  few  defects  of  our  own 
mixed  speech.  It  is  more  difficult  for  a  writer  to 
express  himself  in  English  with  an  exactness  which 
shuts  off  misapprehension  and  perversion,  than  it  !b 
for  him  to  do  so  in  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  Latin.  I  know  of  at  least  one  profound  scholar 
who  has  given  up  all  reading  of  English  books  on 
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philosophy  and  the  like  subjects,  because  of  the  vague 
and  shifting  wny  in  which  English  writers  use  lan- 
guage, and  of  another  person,  a  writer  of  distinction, 
who  declines  oral  discussion  altogether,  because  he 
says  it  is  impossible  to  understand  just  what  people 
mean.  My  humble  endeavors  in  language  have  been 
made  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  promoting  in  some  meas- 
ure a  greater  exactness  in  speech,  which  they  may 
do  at  least  by  directing  attention  to  the  inexactness 
which  prevails. 

As  to  the  sense  of  the  medical  term  brought  up  by 
our  physician,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  such  a  word  should  have  a 
precise  meaning.  But  although  my  special  medical 
studies  were  discontinued  many  years  ago,  tbey  were, 
I  think,  carried  far  enough,  and  have  brought  me 
enough  into  contact  with  the  profession,  to  justify  me 
in  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  assumed  unct^rtainty 
of  meaning  with  which  epidemic  is  used  by  physi- 
cians. According  to  my  observation,  it  is  not  used 
by  them  as  antithetical  to  endemic,  but  rather  as  dis- 
criminative from  it. 

Etymologically  both  words  have  nearly  the  same 
meaning;  their  only  difference  being  that  of  the  two 
Greek  prepositions  epi  and  en,  of  which  the  former 
means  upon  and  the  latter  in,  or  amon^.  Epidemie 
means,  therefore,  upon  the  people  (demo»).,  endemic, 
in  or  among  the  people.  The  former,  according  to 
established  usage  among  the  best  physicians,  means 
strictly  a  disease  which  breaks  out  and  diffuses  itself 
widely  over  a  community,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
abates  and  disappears,  possibly  never  to  return.  The 
latter,  according  to  the  same  usage,  means  a  disease 
which  prevails  in  and  pertains  to  a  particular  neigh- 
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borbood  ;  a  disease  not  brought  there,  but  belonging 
there,  and  which,  although  it  may  prevail  more  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
that  neighborhood  at  any  time,  except  perhaps  under 
certain  forbidding  conditions,  as,  for  example,  black 
frost.  Thus  yellow  fever  is  endemic  in  Havana;  it 
was  in  former  years  epidemic  in  New  York.  Fever 
and  ague  is  endemic  in  many  places  ;  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  never  epidemic  anywhere.  Sma!l-pox  and 
scarlet  fever  are  apt  to  become  epidemic  wherever 
they  appear ;  they  are  not  endemic  in  any  place,  or 
among  any  people ;  but  it  seems  as  if  diphtheria 
were  about  to  become  endemic  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city  of  New  York.  Goitre  is  endemic 
in  Switzerland,  and  elephantiasis  in  the  East.  Chol- 
era is  an  epidemic  which,  starting  from  India,  dif- 
fuses itself  among  all  peoples  and  throughout  all 
countries ;  while  puerperal  peritonitis  may  become  a 
local  epidemic  circumscribed  by  the  walla  of  a  lying- 
in  hospital. 

In  these  senses,  I  believe,  these  words  are  strictly 
used  by  all  competent  and  careful  medical  writers 
and  speakers.  When  there  appears  to  be  uncertainty 
or  confusion  in  their  use  by  such  persons,  it  will  be 
found,  I  am  quite  sure,  to  apply  rather  to  the  facts 
than  to  the  phraseology.  One  physician  or  medical 
writer  may  regard  that  as  epidemic  which  another 
beheves  to  be  endemic ;  but  the  character  and  hab- 
its of  a  malady  being  once  clearly  discriminated  and 
firmly  settled,  there  is,  according  to  my  observaUon, 
no  question  as  to  the  class  under  which  it  should  be 
ranged. 
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8CIENTI8T,  AND  OTHBE   ISTS. 

The  word  scientist  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  more  than  one  correspondent.  It  has  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  usage  among  those  who  it  would 
seem  are  dissatisfied  with  "  scientific  man  "  and  "  man 
of  science,"  and  who  doubtless,  with  like  distaste 
to  "  literary  man  "  and  "  man  of  letters,"  will  soon 
contrive  some  dreadful  compound  in  t«C  to  use  in 
their  stead.  ScUntiit  appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to 
many  others,  intolerable,  as  being  both  unlovely  in  it- 
self and  improper  in  its  formation.  "  Sample-room" 
language  gives  us  driTikist,  ghootitt,  walkist,  and  the 
like  with  an  undisguised  incongruity,  which  has  a 
ridiculous  effect,  partly  at  least  intentional,  if  not 
wholly  80.  Those  words  are  regarded  as  the  creations 
of  exquisite  humor  by  the  persons  who  use  them  ;  nay, 
their  very  use  is  looked  upon  as  an  iudicatiun  of  la- 
tent powers  which  would  place  the  user,  if  he  would 
but  let  himself  out,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  uoble 
army  of  "American  humorists." 

We  say  normally  naturaligt,geologi«t,orffaniBt,ebc.^ 
and  may  properly  use  as  many  more  words  formed 
in  like  manner  as  we  choose  to  coin.  But  I  can  find 
no  lawful  instance  corresponding  to  Bcientist,  which 
might  well  go  with  drinkUt  and  gkootitt.  If  we 
would,  we  could  say  tciendit ;  and  let  who  will  say 
it,  and  hiss  himself  properly  in  the  saying  of  it.  But 
we  cannot  break  up  the  sibilation  with  o.t;  for  even 
the  noun  tdentia  will  yield  us  only  ti,  which  in  sound 
is  sh,  and  tckntial  (noun)  and  gcietUialist  must  be 
left  to  the  lovers  of  words  like  agential  ("  an  agen- 
tial ") ;  and  if  we  assume  the  obsolete  gdent  as  its 
base,  the  meaning  of  our  new  word  will  be  "  know- 
ingist." 
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In  former  times  the  suffix  er  seems  to  have  been 
the  principa),  if  not  the  only,  means  of  expressing 
both  the  doer  of  an  act  and  the  practicer  of  an  art 
or  craft ;  for  example,  murderer,  astrologer.  Still  a 
distinction  between  the  two  purposes  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, preserved  by  confining  the  suffix  for  the  former 
purpose  generally  to  a  verb,  and  for  the  latter  to  a 
noun,  that  is,  the  name  of  the  art  or  profession  prac- 
ticed. A  more  modem  development  in  the  same  di- 
rection has  led  to  the  free  appropriation  of  the  Greek 
suffixes  of  use,  ize,  ism,  iit,  to  make  upon  nouns,  after 
the  Greek  model,  verbs  of  using,  abstract  nouns  of 
usage,  and  personal  nouns  for  the  user  of  the  thing; 
for  example,  dogmatize,  dogmatism,  and  dogmatist y 
—  words  an  acquaintance  with  which  will  not  be 
denied  by  certain  critics  to  the  present  writer.  A 
movement  towards  symmetry  and  consistency  leads 
us  to  avoid  new  coinage  in  er  upon  substantive  roots, 
such,  for  instance,  as  geologer  and  organer  would  be. 
There  is  not  only  a  weakness,  but  a  kind  of  insin- 
cerity, in  the  interchanging  and  confusing  of  these 
transplanted  and  assimilated  suffixes,  now  well  dis- 
tinguished and  valuable,  —  and  valuable,  of  course, 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  their  exact  and  distinctive 
senses  are  maintained.  And  I  here  remark  upon  an 
astonishingly  neglected  difference — neglected  by  men 
who  should  and  do  know  better  —  between  the  ter- 
minations ize  and  yse.  Both  of  these,  indeed,  are 
from  the  Greek ;  but  the  latter,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  former,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  it,  not  being  a  suffix  at  all,  but  repre- 
senting the  Greek  kian,  a  looseningi  as  in  paralyse 
and  analyse,  which  are  often  absurdly  spelled  para- 
lyze and  analyze,  and  which  we  may  perhaps  look 
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to  see  spelled  paralhe  and  analtze  in  what  has  been 
called  "  the  good  Engliab  of  tlie  future." 

This  consideration  of  terminations  in  ist  leads  me 
to  remiirk  upon  another  word  of  late  introduction, 
phy»ici»t.  In  its  sound,  fizzUitt,  it  is  unlovely,  and 
in  its  formation  it  is  irregular  and  ambiguous.  From 
our  lazy,  make-shift,  and  really  unnatural  habit  of 
going  to  Greek  and  Latin,  instead  of  combining  or  de- 
veloping the  elements  of  our  own  liinguiige,  when  we 
need  a  name  for  a  new  thought  or  a  new  thing,  we  have 
two  words,  of  which,  although  they  mean  very  differ- 
ent things,  one  is  a  mere  plural  form  of  the  other,  — 
physie,  the  aii  of  healing,  and  any  drug  or  medicinal 
substance,  and  pkytict,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  properties  of  matter.  Now  to  express  by  the  use 
of  the  snEGx  i»t  a  student  or  professor  of  the  latter 
science,  we  should  make  the  word  p}\yticg-iH.  But 
that  being  intolerable  in  sound,  we  have  in  its  stead 
pkysin-iity  which  really,  according  to  its  formation, 
means  a  professor  or  student  of  the  art  of  physic,  — 
quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  of  which  we  are 
seeking  the  expression ;  and  we  pronounce  it,  instead 
of  fizzikist,  fizzmst,  thus  not  really  improving  much 
on  fizziksist,  if  indeed  the  latter,  by  the  interruption 
by  a  ftof  the  continued  hissing,  is  not  the  pleasanter 
word,  or  rather  the  less  offensive.  We  thus  obtain 
only  an  incorrect  formation,  an  etymologiciJly  am- 
biguous meaning,  and  a  succession  of  hisses  which 
onr  performance  well  deserves.  I  am  not  here  pro- 
nouncing against  the  use  of  physicist,  although  a 
better  word  is  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  merely  re- 
marking upon  one  of  the  evils  that  come  from  our 
weak  way  of  going  to  foreign  languages  to  supply  ua 
with  words  for  ideas  which  were  already  expresset] 
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in  Englieli  words,  or  which  might  have  been  expressed 
by  English  combinations.  We  did  not  gain  much, 
to  say  the  least,  when  we  dropped  leech  and  leechcr^t 
for  phytidan  and  medicine.  We  might  learn  in  this 
respect  much  from  the  Germans,  who  within  the  last 
half  century  hnve  turned  many  Latin  and  Greek 
words  out  of  their  language,  even  in  their  scientific 
vocabulary,  to  replace  them  by  Teutonic  words,  sim- 
ple and  compound ;  the  gain  whereby  to  their  lan- 
guage in  strength,  significance,  and  symmetry  has 
been  great,  and  no  less  in  nationality  of  character. 

The  last  and  altt^ether  the  most  exquisite  ex- 
ample of  t>£-ing  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  a  tremendous  puff  of  the  hen- 
nery of  a  young  woman  in  Pennsylvania:  "One 
young  country  girl.  Miss  A.  K.,  of  Bethel,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  best  lady 
poultryist  on  record."  I  have  been  lifted  very  high 
upon  winged  words  before,  but  "lady  poultryist"  for 
henwife  is  a  pitch  of  elegance  to  rise  to  which  quite 
takes  one's  breath  away.  It  is  a  very  good  example 
of  what  we  may  be  brought  to  if  every  woman  must 
be  called  a  lady,  and  every  occupation  must  have  a 
fine  name.  Miss  K.,  if  henwife  is  too  homely  a  word 
to  be  applied  to  her,  is  a  poulterer,  or,  if  her  sex 
must  be  indicated,  a  poulteress  ;  tor  we  are  told  that 
she  not  only  raises,  but  buys  and  sells  poultry. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  the  people  who  are  so  ex- 
quisitely elegant  and  grandiloquent  are  those  who  are 
least  able  to  write  a  simple  English  sentence  cor- 
rectly. Thus  this  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his 
article,  tella  us  that  *'when  attacked  by  the  prevail- 
ing poultry  disease  last  year.  Miss  K.  freely  checked 
its  spread  by  the  free  use  of  lime."     Now,  itia  per- 
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haps  in  the  order  of  nature  that  a  poultryist  should 
be  attacked  by  the  poultry  disease.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  poultryist  must  mean  a  person  who  has 
that  ailment.  Still,  I  doubt  that  the  writer  did  in- 
tend to  publish  to  the  world  that  this  young  woman 
was  thus  afflicted,  and  that  she  subjected  herself  and 
her  surroundings  to  a  course  of  lime  therefor.  Yet 
what  he  says  means  that,  and  nothing  else.  The 
blunder  that  he  makes  is  not  uncommon  with  people 
who  cannot  see  the  logical  connection  of  words  in  sen- 
tences. It  would  be  very  much  better  to  find  out 
and  to  master  that  than  to  invent  such  ridiculous 
phrases  as  lady  poultryist. 

"politiqub"  and  POLmCAL. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  here  remark  upon 
the  following  proposition  made  by  the  able  Vienna 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Times : "  — 

'^  I  must  take  this  occasion  to  ask  some  of  oar  lingaists,  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White,  for  instance,  if  we  cannot  adopt  the 
word  politique,  ^  Political  reasons '  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  the  concise  and  comprehensive  French  term ;  and  espe- 
cially in  America,  where  the  word  *  politics '  has  been  de- 
graded until  it  conveys  something  of  a  reproach,  *  a  political 
reason'  is  not  une  raison  politique.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  opprobrium  conveyed  when  we  speak  of  a  man 
as  a  '  politician.'  We  have  adopted  a  few  very  expressive 
French  words,  —  *  solidarity,'  to  give  an  example,  —  and  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  not  appropriate  such  large  and 
useful  words  as  politique^  sagesse,  esprit,  morale^  and  about  a 
half  dozen  more  of  the  sort" 

It  is  first  to  be  said  that  the  writer  to  whom  this 
question  is  referred  makes  no  pretension  to  being  a 
linguist ;  and  at  the  veiy  outset  informed  his  readers 
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tbat  he  undertook  upon  this  subject  only  what  be 
could  do  "without  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  bis  mother  tongue."  ' 
Nor  does  he  presume  to  "  adopt "  a  word,  except  for 
his  own  use,  or  to  express  more  thnn  an  individual 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  by  others. 
As  to  the  word  proposed,  however,  there  does  indeed 
seem  to  him  no  necessity  for  transplanting  it  from  the 
French  language  into  the  English.  Such  transfers 
are  sometimes  necessary,  although  much  more  rarely 
than  is  supposed  ;  but  they  are  always  to  be  avoided, 
unless  they  enable  us  to  express  a  tliought  which  is 
not  within  the  compass  of  our  own  vocabulary.  It 
is'difficult  to  discover  what  the  French  politique  ex- 
presses which  is  not  better  expressed  by  our  own  pol- 
itic, politics,  political,  and  politician.  Indeed,  here 
we  have  much  the  advantage ;  for  politique  is  already 
overloaded  in  French,  in  which  it  means  politic,  po- 
litical, a  politic  person,  a  politician,  politics,  and  state 
policy.  Only  a  somewhat  whimsical  fancy,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  find  in  un«  raiaon  politique  any  meaning 
other  or  better  than  in  a  political  reason,  a  politic 
reason,  or  a  reason  of  state  policy.  And  as  to  the 
degradiition  of  politics  by  politicians  with  us,  it  would 
hardly  be  wise  to  confess  that  it  had  become  so  thor- 
ough and  absolute  that  we  must  "  putrify  "  it  in  our 
language.  The  Credit  Mobilier  has  brought  disgrace, 
not  honor,  upon  those  who  were  eng;iged  in  it ;  and 
William  Tweed  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  Black- 
well's  Island.  As  to  the  other  words  brought  for- 
ward as  examples  of  happy  transplantation,  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  some  of  them  might  not  well  be  spared. 
Without  being  too  narrowly  proud  to  learn  or  to 
>  Preface  la  Wor4t  and  tiiir  Out. 
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borrow  from  othei's,  may  we  not  say  with  George 
Herbert,  — 

"  Let  fornun  oitioiu  of  their  tingnige  bout, 
What  fiae  variety  each  Unfile  affordai 
I  tike  oar  language,  as  our  men  and  coaat. 
Who  cannot  drewe  it  well  maof  oil,  nol  tcordi." 

(The  Churcb,  page  136.} 

SPBCIAiTY   AND  SPECIALITY, 

N«w  ToBK,  Dtcembtr  IT,  18T4. 
SiR)  —  In  your  neit  criticism  on  words  used  in  improper 
forms  will  you  not  take  into  consideration  tpeciaUy,  now  so 
general  in  use  for  tpeciality  f  Our  language  has  need  of 
both  forms  to  express  different  ideas,  as  it  has  for  realty, 
reality,  personalty,  personality.  So,  referring  to  a  peculiar 
character  of  obligation  known  in  law,  we  call  it  a  "  spe- 
cialty," as  Shakespeare  and  the  law  writers  did ;  but  in 
speaking  of  a  special  pursuit  or  a  merchandisittg  in  one 
article,  we  should  say  "  speciality."  Before  the  publication 
of  the  1859  (quarto)  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  "spe- 
ciality "  was  the  only  form  in  use  to  express  the  idea  of  an 
occupation  limited  to  oue  object.  I  have  met  with  it  thus 
in  books  published  by  all  the  leading  publishers,  some  ag 
far  back  as  1828,  and  in  no  single  instance,  till  after  1859, 
was  it  written  "  specialty  "  in  this  sense.  I  have  also  been 
familiar  with  it  in  speech  since  1843,  and  the  change  in  pro- 
nunciation was  not  until  after  1859.  That  it  was  an  error 
or  oversight  of  the  editor  of  the  dictionary  in  confounding 
the  two  forms,  and  giving  only  one,  ia  evident  from  the  in- 
troduction into  the  recent  quarto  edition  of  that  work  of  the 
other  form,  "  speciality,"  with  numerous  extracts  from  the 
beat  writers  showing  its  prevalent  use.  Still,  in  the  face  of 
this,  the  newspapers  contiuue  the  corrupt  form,  and  in  con- 
versation it  is  fast  supplanting  the  four-syllabled  word.  One 
does  not  like  to  be  peculiar  in  the  use  of  a  word  that  intel- 
ligent people  speak  differently,  and  there  is  something  pe- 
dantic in  frequently  explaining  why  we  pronounce  a  word 
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Jifferentt;  from  the  general  use.  .^iJI^Tp'eCiality,"  the 
word  conforms  to  the  rule  of  our  language  A^e  formation 
of  nouns  from  adjectives  ending  in  al,  as  parttSl-iig,  vmaU 
ity,  temporal-ity,  anil  a  hundred  others.  There  are  only 
three  or  four  exceptions.  I  can  give  ytfll  many  proofs  of 
the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  views  if  desired. 

Admiring  the  good  light  yon  are  making  for  our  noble 
language, 

I  am  truly  yours,  S.  H.  T. 

Without  venturing  to  give  a  decided  opinion  against 
this  correspondent,  I  am  inclitied  to  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  the  distinction  which  he  lia^  drawn.  Ust^ 
may,  if  it  wilt,  draw  that  distinction,  and  thus  gain  a 
word  for  the  expression  of  a  modification  of  an  idea. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  doubt  whether  an  attempt 
to  do  80  hiis  ever  been  made.  Specialty  and  special- 
ity aeem  rather  to  be  two  forms  of  the  same  word, 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  t  is  merely  a  connecting 
vowel.  Classical  Latin  has  no  corresponding  noun; 
but  in  mediaeval  Latin  we  have  »peciaUta»,  and  the 
French  word,  formed  upon  the  accusative  specialita- 
tem,  is  tpSdaliti.  This  would  seem  to  sliow  that 
ipeeiality  is  etymologically  the  proper  form.  But 
there  is  no  question,  I  believe,  that  tpecialty  is  much 
the  older  English  form,  —  older  by  two  or  three  cent- 
uries than  speciality ;  and  when  the  latter  appeared 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  with  it  any  discrimi- 
nating power. 

A  specialty  in  law  is  merely  a  contract  tor  a  par- 
ticular, specified,  or  special  purpose,  in  contr.idistinc- 
tion  from  a  simple  contract ;  and  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar idfa  seems  to  be  conveyed  when  the  word,  used 
in  either  form,  is  applied  to  8om<-tliing  to  which  a 
person  has  given,  or  professes  to  give,  special  atten- 
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tion.  Thus  in  Paris  there  is  at  least  one  restaurant 
where,  with  an  eye  to  the  inborn  crayings  of  the 
"  American  "  stomach,  there  may  be  seen  cards  bear- 
ing the  comfortable  words,  "  SpScialitS  de  buetvit 
ecJces^^  "  SpScialitS  de  pumpkin  pie.^^  Johnson  gives 
both  forms  as  one  word ;  and  among  succeeding  dic- 
tionary makers  no  one  has  drawn  any  distinction  in 
meaning  between  them.  Webster,  in  his  edition  of 
1828  (the  last  which  he  issued),  gives  the  older  form 
specialty  only.  Shakespeare  by  no  means  confines 
himself  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  legal  sense. 
For  example :  — 

"  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master, 
But  for  these  instances : 
The  ^tcialty  o/rulehtAh  been  neglected,*'  etc. 

(Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8,  1. 75.) 

Here  specialty  means  particular  thing,  and  has  al- 
most the  force  of  item. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does  seem  to  be  in 
regard  to  these  forms  a  fair  opportunity  for  that  dis- 
crimination which  usage  sbmetimes  usefully  makes 
between  words  originally  synonymous.  Reality  cer- 
tainly does  now  mean  something  very  different  from 
realty  ;  but  the  latter  is  purely  a  law  term.  So  with 
personality  and  personalty^  spirittuility  and  spiritu- 
alty. But  royalty  means  both  the  quality  of  being 
royal,  kingliness,  and  that  which  is  paid  to  the  king 
in  virtue  of  his  seignorage,  and  hence  to  the  owner 
of  a  right  for  its  use.  The  distinction  proposed  would 
give  us,  for  example,  rascality^  the  quality  of  being 
rascally,  and  rascalty^  the  concrete  mass  of  those  who 
have  that  quality;  although  that  might  perhaps  be 
better  expressed  by  rasealry.  We  might  also  have 
severalty  and  severality^  casualty  and  easuality ;  the 
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former  representing  the  concrete  thing,  the  latter  the 
abstract  quality.  The  suggestion  that  tpecialty  and 
tpeciality  should  be  used  discriminatively  is  worthy 
of  consideration  ;  but  the  question  whicli  it  raises  is 
one  which  might  better  be  submitted  to  Professor 
Haldeman,  who  ha^  given  so  much  attention  to  the 
affixes  of  our  language. 

GOOD  USAGE  TERSUS  BAD  SENSE. 
There  is  a  very  common  use  of  what  the  gramma- 
rians call  the  perfect  infinitive  (for  example,  to  have 
loved)  which  is  so  incongruous  as  to  be  nonsensical. 
Examples  are  found  in  the  following  passages  from 
Black's  charming  "  Princess  of  Thule  :  "  — 

"He  [Mosenberg]  would  have  liked  to  have  shown  off 
Sheilah  to  some  of  his  frieuds."  (Page  272,  Harper's  edi* 
tion.) 

"One  friend  ahe  had  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
been  of  the  least  assistaaca  to  her."     (Page  282.) 

Now,  it  is  very  plain  that  what  Mosenberg  would 
have  liked,  at  a  certain  time,  was  to  show  off  at  that 
time  the  charming  Sheilah  to  his  friends  who  were 
present  at  that  time.  He  could  not  iTave  liked  at 
that  time  to  have  shown  her  off.  It  might  be  prop- 
erly said  of  him  at  an  after-time  that  to  have  shown 
her  off  at  the  former  time  would  have  given  him 
pleasure  in  the  recollection.  So,  Slieilah's  fnend 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  her. 
The  first  part  of  the  assertion  in  such  sentences  is 
logically  incongruous  with  the  second. 

Tlie  error  in  question  is  very  common,  even  among 
good  writers,  and  is  not  at  all  new.  The  absurdity 
of  the  construction  is  made  yet  more  apparent  than 
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it  is  in  the  examples  from  "The  PriDCesB  of  Thnle  " 
by  the  following  from  Mr.  Mallock's  "  New  Repub- 
lic:"  — 

"  Leslie  was  going  to  hav»  tpoken."    (Book  I.,  chap,  iv.) 

"  Mr.  Luke  was  going  to  have  antieereJ."  (Book  III., 
cbap.  iii.) 

Leslie  .could  not  be  going  to  have  spoken  ;  be  was 
going  to  gpeak;  Mr.  Luke  was  going  to  answer.  The 
misconstruction  here  becomes  ridiculous  by  the  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  of  a  present,  or  indefinite,  par- 
ticiple (^going'),  asserting  immediate  future  action, 
with  a  yerbal  phrase  implying  completed  action  (to 
have  spoken).  The  logical  consti-uction,  however,  ia 
exactly  the  same  as  if  (in  Mr.  Bkck's  phriise)  Mr. 
Mallock  had  written,  "  Leslie  would  have  begun  to 
have  spoken ;  "  "  Mr.  Luke  would  have  begun  to 
have  answered." 

As  to  the  length  of  time  that  this  misconstruction 
has  obtained,  even  among  writers  of  high  repute,  it  is 
three  hundred  years  and  more;  during  which  time, 
indeed,  it  has  been  the  usag6  of  the  best  writers  in 
England.  I  remember  it  in  Latimer's  sermons  (A.  D. 
1562),  but  cannot  now  put  my  finger  upon  the  paa- 
eages.  Here  are,  however,  a  few  examples  rciidy  at 
hand,  which,  with  those  given  above,  will  show  its 
prevalence  among  good  and  highly*  educated  writers 
for  three  centuries  :  — 

"  Hadit  thou  been  here  to  have  heard  how  I  spurred  the 
wench  with  incantations."  (Heywood,  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Exchange,  Act  I.,  Scene  2.) 

" ....  it  would  have  made  your  ladyship  have  tung  noth- 
ing but  merry  jigs."  (Middleton,  Father  Hubburd's  Tales, 
Works,  V.  569.) 

",  .  .  ,  and  you  icould  have  broke  into  infinite  laughter 
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.  .  .  to  have  tetn  how  quickly  the  muff  awallowed  her 
band  again."     (The  same,  page  593.) 

"  I  could  have  been  content  to  have  honoured  him."  (Shir- 
ley, The  YouDg  Admiral,  Act  I^  Scene  1.) 

"  This  might  very  well  have  ditpoted  hia  Majesty  to  have 
hattened  his  march  to  Oxford."  (Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  Book  VIIL,  page  542,  ed.  1839.) 

"  Wee  were  both  very  unwilling  to  have  gon  in  regard  of 
that  concoure  of  people  at  WestmiDBter."  (Sir  W.  Wal- 
ler's Vindication,  page  105.) 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  idle  for 
the  crown  to  have  expected  aid,"  etc.  (Buckle,  History  of 
CiTilizatioD,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  i.) 

In  all  these  passages,  and  in  all  cases  of  the  mis- 
use of  whicb  they  are  examples,  the  error  is  in  the 
use  of  have  and  a  definite  participle  instead  of  the  in- 
finitive, when  the  thought  which  is  to  be  expressed 
is  indefinite  and  contingent.  Logical  congruity  re- 
quires :  "  It  would  have  been  idle  tor  the  crown  to 
expect  aid  ; "  "  Hadst  thou  been  here  to  hear  how  I 
spurred  the  wench,"  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  misconetructioD  here  pointed  oat, 
and  which  I  am  aure  that  no  one  will  now  defend, 
has  the  support  of  the  usage  of  the  best  English 
writers  from  the  earliest  yeiirs  of  modern  English  to 
the  present  day  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  even  the  best  and  longest  continued  usage  is  not 
»nd  should  not  be  an  absolute  law  in  language.  The 
best  us^e  may  bare  been  wrong. 

This  muddle  of  thought  and  consequent  miscon- 
struction must  not  be  confounded  with  a  use  of  the 
same  form  in  a  present  reference  to  a  past  time. 
Thus,  in  "  The  Princess  of  Thule,"  we  have  this  sen- 
tence: — 
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"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  old  womau  before  she 
died."     (Page  418.) 

Here  the  speaker  expresses  a  present  wisb,  indeed  ; 
but  that  wish  may  reasonably  be  either  for  something 
to  come  or  for  something  unattained  iu  the  past ;  and 
it  is  the  latter.  There  is  no  logical  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  this  assertion.  If  the  assertion 
had  been  with  reference  to  time  past,  the  sentence 
should  properly  have  been,  "  I  ghoutd  have  liked  to 
tee  the  old  woman  before  she  died."  But  there  is  no 
time  of  which  the  assertion,  "  I  thouid  have  liked  to 
have  seen  the  old  woman,"  etc.,  is  consistent  with  rea- 
son. 

This  is  one  illustration  of  the  rationale  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  English  sentence.  Some  people  may 
call  it  grammar ;  and  so  they  might  call  it  Freema- 
sonry, and  with  as  much  reason.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  forms  of  words,  or  with  their  dependent 
relations. 

"FEELING  bad"  AND  "  FEELING  BADLY." 
Upon  hardly  any  other  point  have  I  received  so 
many  letters  of  inquiry  as  upon  the  very  trivial  one 
whether  it  is  proper  to  say,  "  I  feel  bad  "  or  "  1  feel 
badly."  I  thought  that  I  had  said  all  that  I  could  be 
expected  to  say  about  it,  and  that  it  was  dismissed 
forever.  But  the  inquiries  continue  at  brief  intervals, 
and  seem  to  be  made  by  persons  —  ladies  invariably 
—  who  are  quite  ignorant  that  I  have  aaid  my  little 
say  about  the  little  matter.  And  now  two  come  to- 
gether, one  of  which  is  made  in  such  a  tone  of  pitiful 
perplexity  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  pass  it  by  un- 
noticed. 

Briefly,  then,  it  is  right  to  use  bad  in  regard  to  feel 
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iiig  or  being,  and  badl;/  in  regard  to  doing.  For  ex- 
ample, "  That  was  done  very  badly,  and  I  feel  very 
bad  aboat  it,"  or,  "  I  have  behaved  badly,  and  I  feel 
bad  about  it,"  —  not,  "  I  feel  badly." 

Ab  regards  physical  ills,  we  say,  for  example,  "  My 
head  aches  badly  this  morning,"  but,  "My  head  is 
very  bad  this  morning ; "  or,  "  My  head  feels  very 
bad,"  etc. ;  not,  "My  head  is  badly,"  or  "  feels  badly." 
Speaking  generally  of  health  or  physical  condition, 
we  say,  "  I  feel  ill,"  or,  "  I  feel  sick ;"  not,  *'  I  feel 
bad."  That,  although  permissible  and  quite  right  as 
to  mere  form,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  in  the  best 
style  of  English.  When  we  are  in  low  spirits  we  say 
that  we  feel  blue,  not  that  we  feel  bluely.  And  we 
Bay  that  the  grass  looks  green  and  that  the  day  looks 
bright,  not  that  the  one  looks  greenly  and  the  other 
brightly.  The  verbs  in  these  cases  express  seeming 
or  being  or  feeling.  When  we  speak  of  doing  we 
use  an  adverb,  thus  :  "  That  woman  dresses  badly ;  " 
but  speaking  of  the  result  we  say,  that  is,  we  may 
say,  "  Her  dress  always  looks  bad." 

When  we  say  that  "  the  grass  looks  green,"  "  I  feel 
blue,"  we  merely  express  a  fact  of  perception;  we 
say  that  something  seem»  thus  or  so,  — that  the  grass 
seems  green  to  us,  that  we  seem  blue  to  ourselves; 
that  is,  have  a  consciousness  of  depression  which  in 
whimsical  metaphor  we  call  feeling  blue.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  say  that  a  woman  dresses  badly, 
or  that  the  air  bites  keenly,  we  say  that  something 
is  done. 

Now  ae  to  the  nse  of  feel  with  a  word  expressing 
condition  or  appearance,  the  whole  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage shows  thiit  the  latter  word  should  be  an  adjeo- 
tive,  and  not  an  adverb.    For  example :  "  I  feel  sad," 
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not,  « I  feel  sadly ; "  "I  feel  glad,"  not,  " I  feel 
gladly  ;  "  "  I  feel  sick,"  not,  "  I  feel  sickly  ; "  "  I  feel 
sorry,"  not,  "  I  feel  sorrily ;  "  "I  feel  wretched,"  not, 
"  I  feel  wretchedly ; "  "I  feel  happy,"  not,  "  I  feel 
happily  ;  "  "I  feel  sinful,"  not,  "  I  feel  sinfully,"  and 
80  forth  through  all  the  vocabulary  of  seeming  and 
condition.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  adjective  bad 
should  be  a  solitary  exception  to  this  universal  rule. 

A  little  observation,  a  little  reflection,  and,  above 
all,  a  little  continuance  in  the  use  of  "  I  feel  bad," 
will,  I  think,  determine  the  question  in  its  favor  with 
any  doubter  who  does  not,  on  the  one  side,  take  a 
parsing,  pedagogish  view  of  language,  or,  on  the 
other,  regard  it  from  the  point  of  prim  feminine  prej- 
udice. For  I  suspect  that  the  doubting  dames  who 
call  upon  me  in  vain  to  defend  and  confirm  them  in 
their  suspicion  of  bad  fail  to  perceive  the  real  cause 
of  their  affright,  which  is  this :  The  word  bad  conveys 
a  sense  of  the  lack  of  goodness  and  of  soundness, 
either  physical  or  moral,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  say 
a  bad  man  or  a  bad  egg ;  and  usage  has  transferred, 
by  metaphor,  the  idea  of  physical  unsavoriness  (the 
radical  meaning  of  bad^  in  the  egg  to  moral  qualities 
in  the  man.  By  a  bad  man  we  mean  a  man  who  is 
morally  bad;  by  a  bad  egg,  one  that  is  physically 
corrupt.  But  the  two  conditions  have  no  real  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  only  a  figurative  .like- 
ness. A  morally  good  man  may  feel  bad  physically. 
His  physical  condition  may  be  really  more  or  less 
like  that  of  the  egg  (happily  unconscious  of  its  bad- 
ness), —  that  is,  deteriorated,  —  and  of  this  he  may 
be  conscious,  and,  being  thus  conscious,  he  feels  bad. 
Again,  if  he  has  done  what  he  should  not  have  done, 
or  if  he  has  done  badly  what  he  should  have  done, 
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lie  is,  in  like  manner,  conscious  of  defect,  of  deterio- 
ration, and  be  feels  bad,  there  being  again  a  metaphor- 
ical change  in  the  use  of  the  word.  For,  in  the  phmse 
*'  I  feel  bad,"  bad  has  not  the  sense  which  it  hiia  in  the 
phrase  "  a  bad  man,"  nor  does  its  meaning  come  from 
the  sense  of  the  word  iu  that  phrase.  The  man  feels 
bad  just  as  he  feels  glad,  or  feels  sad,  or  feels  sorry,  or 
feels  happy-  He  does  not  feel  that  he  is  a  bad  man, 
any  more  than  a  boy,  when  he  says  that,  for  any  rea- 
son, '*  he  feels  good,"  means  that  he  feels  that  he  is  a 
good  boy.  For  in  the  phrases  a  good  man,  a  good  boy, 
a  good  woman,  the  meaning  has  by  long  usage  been 
confined  to  an  expression  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  respectiTely  applied.  And 
—  to  take  a  necessary  step  yet  further  in  this  direc- 
tion —  by  a  conventional  and  altogether  unwarranted 
usage  among  women  (who,  like  most  sects,  liave  a 
tendency  to  a  cant  phraseology  of  their  own),  bad,  aa 
applied  by  women  to  a  woman,  refers  altogether  to 
her  sexnal  conduct.  Among  women,  "a  bad  woman  " 
means  an  unchaste  woman.  Hence  the  feminine  doubt 
as  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  I  feel  bad  j  "  and  hence 
the  fact  that  all  the  letters  of  inquiry  that  I  bare  re- 
ceived npon  the  subject  have  been  from  female  writers. 
But  there  is  in  this  esoteric  feminine  use  of  the  word 
no  reason  why  bad  should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  governs  glad  and  »ad  and  sorry,  and  all  other 
like  adjectives  in  the  language. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CANT,   TBADING  AND  OTHEB. 

Cant  and  slang  are  oftea  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
the  same  thing,  or  varieties  of  the  same  thing ;  but 
they  are  not  so.  They  have,  indeed,  this  in  common, 
that  they  are  both  deviations  from  the  correct,  normal 
nse  of  language.  In  both,  words  are  nsed  in  a  sense 
which  does  not  rightly  belong  to  them,  either  ety- 
mologically  or  according  to  good  usage.  But  between 
them  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  cant  is  of  lim- 
ited  and  slang  of  general  use  ;  cant  words  and  phrases 
are  contrived  by  special  classes  for  their  own  special 
purposes  ;  slung  originates,  we  hardly  know  how  or 
why,  and  attiiiis  more  or  less  vogue,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances which  have  general  application.  In  slangf 
humor  or  satire  is  more  or  less  an  element.  For 
example,  when  a  gentleman  who  is  inclined  to  talk 
somewhat  tediously  upon  a  sahject  which  he  has  at 
heart,  but  about  which  his  hearers  are  not  much  in- 
clined to  hear,  is  told  to  "  liire  a  hall,"  he  is  gener- 
ally able  to  see  some  satire  and  the  others  some  humor 
in  the  recommendation.  Slang  has,  in  many  cases,  a 
pith  and  pungency  which  make  it  not  only  pardona- 
ble, but  tolerable.  It  often  express^  a  feeling,  if  not  a 
thought,  of  the  passing  day,  which  could  not  he  so  for- 
cibly expressed  —  for  the  day  —  in  any  other  phrase- 
ology. It  is  generally  evanescent ;  but  sometimes  it 
endures  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  recognized  vocabu- 
lary of  a  langunge.     For  example,  the  word  moh  was 
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originally  slang.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction,  — ■ 
the  firat  syllable  of  mobile  vulgus  ;  a  scornful  phrase 
for  the  lowest  order  of  common  people.  Tandem, 
^^Or-iP&s  originally  a  slang  woi-d.  It  is  Latin  for 
"  at  length ; "  but  as  applied  to  driving  two  horses  at 
length  instead  of  abreast,  it  is  just  each  Latin  as 
nunquam  animut  for  "  never  mind."  Another  slang 
word,  steell,  meaning  grand,  fine,  pretentious,  is  now 
perceptibly  passing  into  the  recognized  vocabulary  of 
good  usage.  It  is  a  very  convenient  and  expressive 
word,  and  is  used  now  by  the  best  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish without  hesitation.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  appear 
in  "  the  dictionary  "  of  the  next  generation. 

Cunt  is  not  so  respectable ;  and  yet  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  enduring.  It  appertains,  as  I  have  said, 
to  special  classes,  and  is  generally  offensive  to  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  those  classes.  It  very  rarely 
passes  into  general  usage.  There  is  religious  cant 
and  trading  cant,  artists'  cant  and  thieves'  cant,  and 
there  is  the  cant  of  literature  and  even  of  science. 
Almost  every  occupation  has  ita  cant,  which  is  not 
very  well  understood  by  the  outside  world.  Women 
have  tlieir  cant :  cant  of  the  household,  cant  of  so- 
ciety, cant  of  dress,  and,  finally  and  absolutely,  pure 
feminine  cant.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  venture  com- 
ment upon  the  last,  or  even  to  give  illustrations  of 
it.  Religious  crtnt  has  much  to  do  with  the  distaste 
which  many  sensible,  right  feeling,  and  not  irrelig- 
ious people  have  for  religious  affairs.  An  example 
of  a  religious  cant  phrase  in  very  common  use  is 
*'  walk  and  conversation."  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
those  who  use  it  knows  what  it  really  means.  They 
use  it  thinking  that  in  it  "conversation"  means 
speech,  daily  talk.     But  it  really  means  association. 
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social  habits ;  the  use  of  ^^  conversation  '^  to  mean 
speech  being  of  very  modern  date,  —  much  later  than 
that  of  the  Origin  of  the  phrase  "  walk  and  conversa- 
tion." 

In  a  community  like  ours,  in  which  trade  is  the  oc- 
cupation of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people,  trad- 
ing cant  attains  a  vogue  more  general  than  any  other, 
and  really  works  its  way  into  a  somewhat  general 
acceptation.  The  use  of  balance  for  rest,  remainder, 
residue,  what  is  left,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an 
example  of  this  adoption  of  trading  cant.  I  shall  re- 
mark briefly  upon  some  other  cant  phrases,  which 
trade,  or  commerce,  or  finance,  has  introduced  to  oar 
acquaintance. 

One  of  the  newest,  strangest,  and,  to  me,  most  in- 
comprehensible of  these  is  the  phrase  covered  into^ 
as,  for  example,  "  covered  into  the  Treasury."  A 
few  years  ago  this  phrase  made  its  appearance  in  the 
newspapers,  and  was  instantly  caught  up  by  those 
who  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  but  supposed  it 
was  something  very  fine ;  and  they,  after  the  fashion 
of  such  people,  used  it  with  very  imposing  eflpect. 
We  heard,  and  still  hear,  of  the  vast  suras  being 
*'  covered  into  the  Treasury."  Learned  Washington 
correspondents  write  it,  and  still  more  learned  legis- 
lators speak  it :  but  what  it  means  they,  like  the  old 
book-collector  in  regard  to  his  treasure,  do  not  care 
to  know.  I  have  often  been  asked  what  it  meant ;  I 
have  often  asked  others,  men  familiar  all  their  lives 
with  financial  affairs  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  vain. 
No  one  could  tell.  It  seems  to  me  about  as  foolish 
and  unmeaning  an  assemblage  of  words  as  I  ever  saw 
or  heard.  It  is,  I  believe,  already  beginning  to  pass 
out  of  use.    It  may  well  be  cast  into  the  waste-basket 
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of  oblivion,  to  torment  some  unhappy  verbal  critic 
who,  in  time  to  come,  shall  be  called  upon  to  explain 
tbe  "  American  "  (for  it  is  not  English)  phraseology 
of  to-day.^ 

Another  phrnse  of,  I  believe,  quite  as  recent  origin, 
and  which  has  come  into  more  general  use,  is  T^lea 
high,  or  low,  as  tbe  case  may  be.  Thus  in  the  London 
"  Truth  : "  "  Tlie  price  of  what  are  terme  1  first-class 
investment  swiirities  rules  too  high."  This  use  of 
ruleg  seems  to  me  sheer  cant,  and  cant  which  those 
who  use  it  would  be  puzzled  reasonably  to  interpret. 
I  hiiTe  hi'ard  an  attempt  to  explain  it  as  meaning  that 
the  price  of  bonds,  laud,  or  what  not,  is  high  or  lowi 
as  a  rule.  But  a  little  observation  and  thought  will 
discover  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as 
it  is  used.  For  it  is  applied  to  a  single  article  and  as 
to  the  future.  I  have  again  and  again  heard,-"  That 
article  will  rule  higher  next  spring,"  and,  "  Real  ea- 
tate  will  rule  higher  after  the  election."  The  phrase 
is  a  mere  piece  of  affectation,  the  result,  possibly,  of 
a  blunder  at  first  on  the  part  of  some  man  rich 
enough  to  buy  the  flattery  of  imitation,  and  then  of  a 
desire  to  seem  to  have  at  command  the  phraseology  of 
the  finest  financiul  circles.      Such  phrases  as  this  are 

Hon  kindly  fiitni»li«i  me  wilh  the  tnllowing  expUnniion  of  the  pbriat  in 
leslion:  "  'Covered  into  the  Treiuury'  is  i  phr»se  eipressiTe  of  the  tran*. 
r  of  >n  unexpended  halance  of  an  appro  print  ion  bKclt  inla  the  Trcuurj', 
d  (he  final  bilBncinir  und  euiceling  of  the  mccounl.  The  phrue  wu 
ij;in«lly  'Coverini;  [the  item,  in  ■  balance -sheet]  by  a  Iraniler  of  (he 

'ord,  as  'the  appropriadon  cOTera  the  cMt,'  that  ii,  baiancea  and  cancels 
each  (he  other;  or,  the  proKb  of  the  bnaiDcm  cover  (he  eipenKs.  The 
'diale  words  of  (he  phrase,  'by  >  transfer  of  the  amount,'  beinK 
ted  as  reduodaiit,  ibe  irord  covtr  in  (hi>  uae  really  Includes  ths 
transfer."  This  is  manifestly  satisfactory  (o  my  correspondent 
and  may  be  so  (o  others  ;  but  it  only  make*  it  more  clear  to  me  that  the 
^uaie  is  cant,  pure  and  aimple. 
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of  a  very  different  sort  from  the  broker's  "  call "  and 
"  long  "  and  "  short "  and  "  put  "  and  "  spread,"  and 
BO  forth.  These  are  honest,  unpretending  cant,  — as 
honest  and  unpretending  as  the  cant  of  thieves  ;  they 
are  used  for  convenience,  and  make  no  pretension  to 
be  anything  else  than  a  trouble-saving  contrivance, 
intended  only  for  those  who  have  invented  them. 

Line  is  used  in  a  canting  way,  chiefly  by  jobbers 
and  retailers.  These  will  not  only  say,  but  write 
and  print,  that  they  have  "  the  finest  line  of  spring 
goods  "  ever  seen  in  this  city.  I  have  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  surmise  the  meaning  of  line  thus  used, 
and  have  asked  an  explanation  of  it  from  those  who 
thus  use  it,  —  equally  in  vain.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  it  is  not  used  with  the  meaning  that  it  has  in 
the  question, ''  Any  other  article  in  our  line  ?  "  where 
line  means  line  of  business.  But  a  line  of  goods, — 
what  is  it  ?  Not  goods  in  cases  arranged  in  a  line, 
for  it  is  applied  to  a  trader's  whole  stock,  as  "  A,  B 
&  Co.  have  a  fine  line  of  goods  ; "  to  a  part  of  it,  as 
"  D,  C  &  Co.  have  a  fine  line  of  woolens  ; "  and  to  a 
part  of  a  part,  for  you  will  see  placards  on  short 
rows  or  little  heaps  of  goods,  "  All  goods  on  this 
line  $5."     And  yet  in  a  newspaper  before  me  I  see  a 

flaming  advertisement  announcing  that  Messrs. 

&  Co.  "  have  just  received  a  full  line  of  kid  gloves." 
It  is  very  meaningless  cant. 

So  is  another  phrase,  of  very  recent  origin,  closed 
out^  which  is,  I  believe,  a  pure  Americanism.  I 
do  not  know,  at  least,  of  its  use  elsewhere  than  in 
New  York  and  the  little  New  Yorks.  I  have  in  vain 
asked  for  a  reasonable  explanation  of  this  phrase. 
A  door  may  be  closed,  and,  metaphorically,  an  ac- 
count or  a  sale  may  be  closed.    Goods  may  be  turned 
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out-of-doors.  But  how  anytbing  can,  in  tlie  proper 
meaning  of  the  words,  be  "  closed  out,"  I  have  found 
no  one  able  to  ex)>lain.  Nor  have  I  even  been  able 
to  get  any  one  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  he  meant 
by  closing  out  goods  other  than  selling  all  of  them. 
And  yet  it  has,  I  suppose,  to  certain  people  a  cer- 
tain meaning,  which  they  might  much  better  express 
rightly.  In  other  words  it  is  cant.  The  adolescent 
vendor  who  stands  on  the  street  comer  and  cries,  as 
I  have  heard  hira  cry  scores  of  times,  "  Heah  you  ah  ! 
ciil-losin'emout ;  two  dollah  acabfs  faw  foh  shill'n," 
usfS  the  phrase  in  just  the  same  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  by  the  very  jobber  who  "closed  out  the 
lot"  to  him. 

Collect  has  in  trade  come  to  be  mere  cant.  A 
young  man  will  enter  an  office  and  ask,  "Can  I  coU 
lect  X,  Y  &  Co.'s  bill?"  or  he  will  be  told  by  his 
employeis  to  go  i  ut  and  "collect  that  bill."  Now, 
you  cannot  collect  one  bill  any  more  than  you  can 
assemble  one  man.  To  collect  is  to  gather  together. 
Tlie  idea  of  numbers  is  essential  to  that  of  collection. 
You  may  collect  the  money  for  a  number  of  bills 
(if  you  can)  ;  but  it  may  be  Biud  without  hypercriti- 
cism  that  to  speak  of  collecting  one  bill  is  to  use 
language  with  ridiculous  absurdity.  This,  too,  is  a 
novelty,  and,  i  believe,  an  Americanism.  I  doubt 
that  it  is  a  generation  old,  and  I  have  never  heard  ' 
it,  or  met  with  evidence  of  its  use,  in  England.  Con* 
neoted  with  it  is  a  dreadful  canting  formula,  "C.  O. 
D."  (meaning  either  collect  on  delivery  or  cash  on 
dehvery),  which  has  come  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
an  abbreviation,  but  as  a  phrase,  and  is  pronounced 
"see,  ok,  dee ;"  and  Messrs.  Shoddy  &  Co.  will  call 
attention    to   their  "elegant  stock  of  C.  O.  D.  fall 
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and  winter  clothing."  Entirely  apart  from  the  ter- 
ror which  the  idea  of  payment  on  delivery  carries  to 
the  general  mind,  this  canting  cipher  has  become  one 
of  the  nuisances  of  modern  trading  language. 

Invest  used  without  an  object,  as,  ^^  I  think  I  shall 
invest,"  "  He  invested  in  governments,"  is,  if  not 
traders'  cant,  a  gross  misuse,  brought  into  vogue  by 
the  traders  in  money.  A  man  may  invest  money  or 
other  interests  in  this  or  that  enterprise,  security,  or 
business ;  but  he  cannot  simply  invest,  the  verb  be- 
ing one  that  requires  an  object.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  either  fine  or  funny  to  use  the 
word  in  this  objectless  way.  Thus,  I  find  in  the  Lon- 
don '*  Truth,"  "  A  few  days  ago  I  invested  in  '  Helen's 
Babies.'  "  Why  not,  I  bought  the  book  ?  What  is 
gained  by  the  misuse  of  the  other  word  ? 

I  cannot  but  regard  a  certain  use  of  the  plural,  as 
"  ales,  wines,  teas,"  "  woolens,  silks,  cottons,"  as  a  sort 
of  traders'  cant,  and'  to  many  persons  it  is  very  offen- 
sive. What  reason  is  there  for  a  man  who  deals  in 
malt  liquor  announcing  that  he  has  a  fine  stock  of 
ales  on  hand,  when  what  he  has  is  a  stock  of  ale  of 
various  kinds  ?  What  he  means  is  that  he  has  Bass's 
ale,  and  Burton  ale,  and  Albany  ale,  and  others ; 
but  these  are  only  different  kinds  of  onfe  thing.  One 
might  as  well  talk  of  waters,  meaning  Croton  wa- 
ter and  spring  water.  True,  we  have  in  the  Bible 
(Kings  or  Chronicles,  I  don't  remember  which ;  and, 
O  criticaster,  I  don't  think  it  worth  my  while  to 
look),  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  "  But 
this  does  not  speak  of  the  water  of  Abana  and  that 
of  Pharpar,  or  that  of  the  several  rivers  of  Judea, 
as  various  '^  waters."     The  plural  is  used  as  it  is  in 
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"  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,"  and  in  a  hundred 
other  like  in»tanees.  I  cannot  but  think  thfit  this 
use  of  the  phiriil,  although  it  is  no  novelty  and  has 
some  analogical  support,  comes  originally  of  preten- 
sion. It  was  thought  to  be  finer,  a  more  swell  thing, 
to  have  "  ales  and  wines"  to  sell  than  merely  ale  and 
wine.  We  never  hear  of  a  grocer's'  having  "  salts," 
"  moIaBsescB,"  "  wheats,"  " flours,"  or  "breads,"  but 
properly  of  various  brands  or  kinds  of  those  things. 
And  so  we  should  hear  only  of  various  kinds  of  ale, 
wine,  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and  so  forth. 

Apropos  of  this  point,  I  observed,  the  other  day,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  up  town,  a  large  and 
flagrantly  elegant  sign,  on  which  it  was  announced, 
first,  that  fitmilies  would  be  supplied  with  rockawaya ; 
,  but  I  saw  no  sign  of  any  family  carriage  of  that  kind. 
Next,  sad  I  lie- rocks  were  promised,  and  blue  points, 
and  finiilly  east  rivers,  and  all  "  from  our  own  beds." 
It  Wii3  not  until  I  turned  the  comer  wondering  how 
rookawav!!  and  points  and  rocks  and  rivers  came  into 
"  our  own  beds,"  and  what  families  could  do  with  them, 
that  I  saw  any  intimation  what  these  extraordinary 
articles  of  family  supply  really  were ;  and  then  it 
came  to  me  in  the  imperative  mood,  in  many  colors, 
"  Try  our  Fries."  I  did  not  do  so,  but  the  entreaty 
' —  or  was  it  command  ?  —  led  me  to  suspect  that  the 
word  "oyster"  was  lying  somewhere  near  by,  hid- 
den, it  might  be,  under  a  shell  or  in  a  bed ;  and  that 
the  solitary  s  that  rightfully  belonged  to  that  word 
had  been  made  to  do  quadruple  duty  by  being  ap. 
pended  to  the  four  words  which  merely  described  what 
kinds  of  oysters  could  he  had.  Seriously,  how  much 
^asier  and  better  it  would  be  to  use  both  noun  and  ad- 
jective, —  R')ckaway,  Saddle-Rock,  Blue  Point,  and 
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East  River  Oysters,  —  O  man  of /Wall  Street  I  for 
it  is  you  that  I  am  addressing.  For  when  you  talk 
of  buying  and  selling  "  governments "  —  meaning 
not  the  ruling  powers  of  various  countries,  but  the 
bonds  or  securities  of  the  government  of  this  country 
or  of  some  other — you  put  yourself,  in  the  use  of 
language,  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  oysterman  who 
sets  up  in  his  window,  "  Try  our  Fries." 

Another  form  of  trading  cant  appears  constantly 
in  business  correspondence :  ^^  Your  favor  of  the  1st 
inst.  is  received,  and  contents  noted^  The  affectation 
and  awkwardness  of  the  phrase  are  plain  enough 
without  a  word  of  ^comment ;  and  at  any  rate  of  what 
use  is  it?  What  meaning  has  it,  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable creature  ?  Why  should  one  reasonable  creat- 
ure address  it  to  another  ?  Of  course  the  contents 
of  a  business  letter  addressed  to  a  business  man  are 
noted  by  him.  He  might  just  as  well  inform  his  cor- 
respondent that  his  letter  had  been  opened,  for  it  is 
opened  only  that  its  contents  may  be  noted. 

Of  a  like  sort  is  the  phrase  commonly  used  in  mer- 
cantile correspondence  when  a  check  is  sent,  or,  to 
use  the  elegant  phrase,  "a  remittance  is  made." 
This  is,  "  Please  find  inclosed  our  check, "  etc.  A 
more  ridiculous  use  of  words,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
could  not  be.  I  heard  its  absurdity  remarked  upon 
long  ago  by  thorough-bred  merchants  and  Wall  Street 
men.  How  much  more  natural,  simpler,  better  in 
every  way,  is  the  phrase  in  the  opening  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  only  yesterday  from  a  publishing 
house  of  the  highest  standing :  "  We  inclose  herewith 
our  check,"  etc.     I  thought  it  admirable. 

One  of  the  merchants  who  laughed  at  "  Please 
€nd,"  etc.,  scoffed  at  another  bit  of  mercantile  cant : 
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Our  Mr.  So  and  So.  It  seems  to  me  that  bis  ridi- 
cnle  was  well  bestowed.  If  a  bonae  is  composed  of 
Mr,  Jobn  A  and  Mr,  James  B,  witb  Mr,  Charles  C 
as  an  associate,  and  is  known  as  A,  B  &  Co.,  it  is 
surely  quite  sufficieotly  explicit  if  in  tbeir  corre- 
spondence they  call  the  principals  or  the  "  Co."  by 
their  simple  names,  without  dubbing  them  "  Our  Mr. 
John  A,"  or  "  Our  Mr.  Charles  C."  Affectation 
again,  ending  in  cant, 

I  intended  to  remark  upon  some  other  forms  of 
cant,  among  them  the  cant  of  journalism,  in  which, 
for  esaraple,  our  special  has  become  a  mystery  to  the 
outside  world,  meaning  sometimes  a  man,  a  corre- 
spondent, sometimes  a  telegram ;  in  which  inter- 
preted and  rendered  take  the  place  of  acted,  played, 
or  »ung ;  in  which  a  piece  of  music  is  called  o  num- 
ber, and  skill  in  art  is  called  technique.  The  last  has 
become  a  part  of  the  stock  cant  of  "  fashionable  "  art 
gabble.  Every  "lady  pianiste"  is  ready  to  go  into 
ruptures  over  her  favorite  performer's  "  splendid  tech- 
neek."  I  forbear,  however,  going  further  into  this 
subject,  and  leave  it  with  merely  a  caution  against 
the  use  of  stereotyped  conventional  phrases,  which 
are  sure  to  become  cant. 
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Some  of  my  readers  I  know,  and  many  more  I  sus- 
pect, have  the  notion  that  the  main  purpose  of  what 
I  have  written  lipon  language  is  to  teach  people  to 
speak  elegant  English  ;  or  I  should  rather  say  to  help 
or  to  lead,  or,  more  elegantly,  to  induce  people  so  to 
speak.  For  to  presume  to  teach  any  one  English,  or 
to  impart  to  him  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  no 
matter  how  much  more  ignorant  he  may  be  than  you 
are,  is,  I  have  some  reason  to  suspect,  an  offense  to 
be  resented  even  with  rudeness.  But  there  could 
not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Among  my  prayers  as  to  deliverance  from 
the  little  miseries  of  life  is  that  I  may  be  defended 
from  elegant  speaking.  Indeed,  elegance  of  any  kind 
has  become  rather  oppressive.  One  of  the  curses  of 
the  day  is  that  everybody  wishes  to  be  elegant, — ele- 
gant meaning  fine,  showy,  and  expensive  :  the  excep- 
tions being  a  few  people  who  are  content  to  live  their 
lives  according  to  their  own  standards  of  comfort,  of 
happiness,  and  of  beauty,  quite  indifferent  to  the  ad- 
miration, the  envy,  or  even  the  criticism  of  others. 

Elegance  in  language,  however,  although  it  is 
almost  a  modern  affectation,  is  not  so  much  sought 
after  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Language  seems  to  have  been  then 
regarded  tis  something  to  be  thought  of  and  valued 
for  itself,  apart  from  the  thoughts  that  it  conveyed. 
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The  "  language  "  of  a  book,  or  a  play,  or  a  sermon 
jvas  spoken  of  with  praise  or  dispraise  ;  and  what  was 
meant  whs  not  the  use  of  words,  or  the  construction 
of  the  sentences  as  to  sense  and  rhythm,  but  the 
words  themselves.  I  remember  meeting  in  my  early 
youth,  in  the  lobby  of  a  theatre  where  a  new  com- 
edy had  just  been  produced,  an  aged  actor  of  the  old 
school,  very  polished  in  manner  and  somewhat  de- 
monstrative in  his  courtesy.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  new  play.  I  replied  that  I  thought 
it  very  dull ;  that  the  situations  were  forced  and  the 
characters  of  the  personages  unnatural.  "  Well,  yes," 
he  replied,  "  I  'm  inclined  to  think  you  're  right ;  but 
the  language  is  very  elegimt ;  that  ought  to  save  it." 
I  remember  being  puzzled  as  to  what  he  could  mean 
by  the  language  being  elegant,  and  to  divine  why 
elegant  knguage  should  Siive  a  dull,  unnatural  play 
from  being  damned.  I  found  out  that  he  meant 
that  it  was  full  of  fine  words,  put  together  in  such  a 
way  that  tliey  had  an  effect  on  the  ear,  and  perhaps 
on  the  mind,  analogous  to  that  produced  on  the  eye 
■  by  fine  clothes  and  fine  furniture.  I  afterwards  re- 
marked this  same  admiration  of  words  by  themselves 
in  other  persona  of  his  period,  and  found  traces  of  it 
in  books. 

In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  reaction,  which 
during  the  past  generation  was  healthy  and  tended 
to  simplicity  of  speech,  and  to  a  disregard,  even  in 
poetry,  of  any  other  consideration  than  the  clear  and 
strong  utterance  of  thought.  Of  late,  however,  it 
has  gone  too  far,  and  has  brought  slang  into  use, 
even  in  good  society,  and  has  led  also  to  an  abbre- 
viated style  of  speech  and  of  writing,  which  is  al- 
most as  1  ad  as  slang,  and  in  some  cases  much  worse. 
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Deliberate  elegance  in  language  is  now  the  eign 
either  of  an  extreme  of  pedantry  and  affectation,  or, 
more  generally,  oE  inferior  social  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture. I  heard  of  a  woman,  who  was  engaged  to  ren- 
der some  chance  assistance  in  a  household,  who  in* 
formed  her  employer  that  "she  and  her  chil'u  hed 
hen  awful  sick;  but  tbey  went  into  the  country,  and 
they  resuscitated  dreadful."  The  good  woman  meant 
that  they  soon  got  well ;  but  not  content  with  simple 
language  that  would  have  satisfied  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
or  Shakespeare,  or  Lord  Bacon,  or  Goldsmith,  or 
Thackeray,  she  strove  after  elegance  in  speech,  with 
the  disastrous  result  above  recorded.  And  having 
been  rusticated  in  my  Freshman  year  for  some  of- 
fense against  college  discipline,  I  fell  among  some 
people  in  the  rural  part  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  who 
were  so  very  elegant  in  their  language  that  they 
never  spoke  of  helping  you  to  anything  at  table,  but 
of  assisting  you  to  it;  and  one  day,  my  hostess  ask- 
ing me  if  ehe  should  "assist  me  to  some  sass,"  I, 
taken  rather  suddenly  by  this  dispensation  of  ele- 
gance, fell  into  such  a  fit  of  unseemly  laughter  that 
all  the  excuses  and  explanations  that  I  could  contrive 
did  not  quite  atone  for  my  involuntary  lapse  from 
good  manners,  and  there  was  a  constraint  at  that 
table  until  I  was  recalled  within  the  wholesome  in- 
fluence of  mingled  classics  and  college  slang. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  are  at  pains 
to  speak  elegantly  always  choose  a  longer  in  place 
of  a  shorter  word,  —  one  of  Latin  or  Greek,  instead 
of  one  of  purely  English,  origin.  They  also  avoid 
idioms,  those  family  traits  of  language,  and  —  when 
they  are  sufliciently  instructed  —  they  are  solicitous 
as  to  their  grammar,  and  talk  in  sentences  that  hava 
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an  air  of  being  uttered  to  be  parsed.  Prigs  and 
pedants  generally  speak  in  elegant  langaage.  For 
this  they  are  not  altogether  in  fault.  The  habit  is  a 
"  surrival  "  of  the  school-teaching  of  the  last  genera- 
tion  and  of  the  generation  before  the  last.  Indeed, 
elegant  English  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  vogue 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  one  of 
the  results  of  the  refining  influence  (much  needed)  of 
the  Queen  Anne  school  of  essayists,  supplemented 
by  the  tendency  to  inflation  ("  making  little  fishes 
talk  like  whales  ")  imparted  to  the  English  language 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  True,  there  were  the  Euphuiats  of 
the  Elizabethan  era  and  other  affecters  of  elegant 
speech,  some  of  whom  Shakespeare  has  satirized  ;  but 
these  were  very  few  in  number,  and  formed  a  small 
class  apart  by  themselves.  The  Euphuists  were  al- 
most a  sect  or  a  school,  and  it  was  not  until  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  elegance  of  language  became 
a  common  affectation. 

In  illustration  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  cite 
some  counsels  and  cautions  from  a  very  good  book  of 
its  kind,  published  about  fifty  years  ago  in  Boston, 
"  The  English  Teacher,  or  Private  Learner's  Guide," 
which  is  by  Isaac  Alger,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  who  designates 
himself,  further,  as  "  Teacher  of  Youth."  He  has  a 
chapter  on  purity  of  style,  which  he  well  deBnee  as 
consisting  in  the  use  of  such  words  and  such  construc- 
tions as  belong  to  the  idrom  of  the  language  which 
we  speak.  But  when  he  comes  to  particulars,  we, 
or  I  at  least,  cannot  so  readily  agree  with  him ;  for 
he  Bays  that  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  the  follow- 
ing should  be  avoided  :  "  quoth  he,"  "  erewhile,"  "  I 
wist  not,"  "  behest,"  and  "  self-same."  Now,  the 
firat  three  of  these  would  sound  aSected  in  common 
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talk,  or  in  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  article,  {or 
tbey  have  passed  out  of  our  every-day  English.  But 
there  is  no  better  English  than  they  are ;  and  in 
poetry  or  a  certain  kind  of  narrative  they  raay  be 
used  with  good  effect,  and  are  so  used  by  the  best 
writers.  "  Self-same  "  is  in  commonest  use  by  the 
best  speakers  as  well  as  writers,  and  expresses  in 
two  English  syllables  an  idea  for  which  we  have  no 
other  word  than  the  four-syllabled  Romance  word 
"  identical,"  which  some  people,  but  hardly  the  best 
speakers  and  writers,  may  regard  as  the  more  elegant. 
Mr.  Alger  taught  the  youth  of  his  time,  also,  that 
they  should  not  say,  "  It  irks  me  to  see  "  so  and  so, 
but  "  I  am  wearied  with  seeing,"  etc.  Such  elegance 
as  this  is  to  be  avoided  by  whoever  wishes  to  write 
or  to  epeak  words  that  will  be  felt.  There  is  no 
better  English  than  "  it  irks  me,"  which  means  some- 
thing more  than  "  I  am  wearied."  No  good  speaker 
of  English  would  hesitate  to  use  the  former,  even  col- 
loquially. 

In  the  next  chapter,  "  On  Propriety,"  the  youth 
are  told  that  they  should  avoid  "  low  expressions," 
such  as  "hurly-burly,"  "  topsy-turvy,"  "currying  fa- 
vor," and  "diincing  attendance."  These,  however, 
are  picturesque  and  suggestive  phrases,  which  may 
be  used  with  effect  in  the  proper  place  (a  limitation 
which  applies  to  all  words  and  phrases),  and  which 
would  not  be  shunned  except  by  sickly  squeamish- 
ness.  In  the  sentence,  "  Meantime,  the  Britons,  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons 
for  their  defense,"  the  phrase  "  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves "  is  condemned  as  "  rather  low  "  and  too  famil- 
iar to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Here  is  sqiieam- 
ishnesB  again.     "ShUt,"  as   used  iu  this  sentence. 
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expresses  what  no  other  English  word  or  even  phrase 
will  quite  express,  and  is  in  place  even  in  the  grav- 
est historical  composition.  Macaulay  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  about  using  it,  nor,  I  believe, 
would  Ruskin  now  hesitate,  nor  even  those  more  fas- 
tidious but  less  forcible  and  picturesque  writers.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  contrast  some  other 
phrases  which  offended  Mr.  Alger  with  the  more 
elegant  ones  he  would  have  substituted  for  them. 

I  had  at  lief  do  it  myself  ts  per-  I  toould  as  readily  do  it  myself  as 

snade  another  to  do  it.  persuade  another  to  do  it. 

He  is  not  a  tokit  better  than  those  He  is  not   in  any  degree  better 

whom  be  so  liberally  condemns.  than  those  whom  he   so  liberally 

condemns. 

He  itandt  npon  security,  and  will  He  insists  upon  security,  and  will 

not  liberate  him  until  it  be  obtained,  not  liberate  him,  etc. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  I  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  I 

take  it,  is  very  different  from  the  understand  it,  is  very  different,  etc. 
eommon  acceptation. 

He  might  have  perceived  irt<A  Aa//*  He  might  have  perceived  by  a 

an  eye  the  difficulties  to  which  his  transient  view  the  dilliculties,  etc. 
conduct  exposed  him. 

This  performance  is  mwA  at  one  This  performance  is  of  the  tame 

%nth  the  other.  value  as  the  other. 

Now,  in  every  one  of  these  examples,  the  amend- 
ment for  elegance'  sake  enfeebles  the  sentence.  There 
is  no  better  English  than  "  as  lief  "  or  "  a  whit,"  and 
as  to  **  stands  upon  security,"  it  means  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  "insists  upon  security,"  and  expresses  it 
more  tersely  and  graphically.  Fulstaff's  tailor  was 
to  have  sent  him  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  but 
the  fat  knight  says  that  he  and  the  rest  of  his  craft 
"  stand  upon  security."  In  the  change  of  "  I  take 
it"  to  "  I  understand  it,"  there  is  not,  as  to  the  mere 
words,  any  enfeebling  of  this  phrase ;  but  "  I  take 
it "  corresponds  to  "  acceptation  "  much  better  than 
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"  understand  "  does.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  elegant 
critic  shrink  from  the  simple  English  "  I  take,"  and 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  Romance  *'  accept." 
To  those  who  misapprehend  it,  the  phrase  "  half  an 
eye  "  may  carry  an  unpleasant  or,  at  least,  a  gro- 
tesque suggestion ;  but  at  the  worst  how  much  better 
it  is  than  such  weak  elegance  as  a  "  transient  view  "  I 
''  Half  an  eye,"  however,  docs  not  suppose  that  a 
person's  eye  is  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  that  he  is  to  see 
as  well  with  one  half  as  with  the  whole.  An  eye  is 
a  glance,  a  look  ;  and  half  an  eye  is  merely  the  slight- 
est possible  glance.  "  Much  at  one "  is  not  only  a 
good  bit  of  idiomatic  English,  but  it  means  what 
"  of  the  same  value  as  "  does  not  mean.  It  expresses 
sameness  or  close  correspondence  much  more  tersely 
than  the  substituted  phrase  does,  —  which,  indeed, 
does  not  express  that  thought  at  all;  for  two  per- 
formances might  be  of  the  same  value,  and  yet  be 
quite  unlike. 

I  cite  these  few  instances  of  the  taste  of  half  a  cent- 
ury ago  as  examples  of  the  sort  of  elegance  which  it 
is  always  well  to  avoid.  In  general,  eschew  elegance ; 
and  if  you  are  not  a  practiced  writer  and  familiar 
with  the  best  literatare  of  the  language,  whenever 
you  have  writen  anything  that  seems  to  you  particu- 
larly elegant,  for  that  very  reason,  if  you  cannot  omit 
the  substance  of  it,  rewrite  it  in  the  simplest  and 
homeliest  language  that  will  express  your  thought. 
Even  men  of  sense  and  culture  are  apt  to  be  misled 
into  absurdity  by  a  sounding  phrase.  Here  I  find 
a  distinguished  clergyman  saying  of  another  dis- 
tinguished clergyman,  deceased,  •*  His  habits  were 
rather  retired,  and  the  periphery  of  his  life  was  the 
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circumference  of  bis  affections."  I  cannot  but  think 
this  a  very  weuk  and  inflated  way  of  saying,  or  trying 
to  say,  that  the  end  of  the  man's  life  was  love.  True, 
the  phrase  is  aq  imitation  of  one  used  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is,  like  Carlyle,  a 
writer  to  be  enjoyed,  but  not  to  be  imitated.  Horace 
Greeley,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  wrote  direct, 
vigoroue  English ;  but  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  beguiled  by  vanity,  born  of  fame,  into  preten- 
tiousness and  elegance,  so  that  once  he  even  wrote, 
"whoever  chooses  to  impel  animals  along  a  road." 
Think  of  a  pig-driver  impelling  the  squealing  pork ! 

A  few  years  ago  there  w&s  a  great  outbreak  of  ele- 
gance in  the  use  of  mal.  Biid  conduct  was  called 
mal  conduct,  and  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  and  in 
the  resolutions  passed  at  public  mef  tings,  of  officers 
being  "  found  guilty  of  corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  mal 
conduct  in  office."  It  was  used  with  an  air,  as  if  it 
meant  something  very  terrible  indeed,  and  as  if  the 
person  using  it  was  extinguishing  the  offender  by  a 
phrase  of  elegant  form  and  dreadful  import.  But  it 
was  merely  a  ha  If- ignorant,  half-affected  imitation  of 
the  old  phrase,  "  malversation  in  office,"  which  is  al- 
most technical.  Those  who  used  it  only  made  them- 
selves ridiculous.  Luckily  they  suspected  this  after 
a  while,  and  the  phrase  soon  dropped  into  oblivion. 

The  very  last  instance  of  elegance  in  language  that 
I  have  heard  of  ia  "  saloon-parlor."  I  first  heard  it 
—  not  used,  but  spoken  of — only  a  short  time  ago, 
and  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  other  person  had  ever 
used  it  but  a  pretentious  woman,  who  had  passed 
rapidly  not  only  from  poverty,  but  from  the  coarsest 
life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  such  elegance  aa 
mere  wealth  can  bring,  and  who,  throwing  open  the 
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door  of  a  great  gilded,  painted,  ovei-furnisWed  room 
ID  a  new  house  which  slie  was  showing  oS  to  a  Tiaitor, 
8^d,  with  a  flourish,  "  And  thia  ia  the  saloon- parlor." 
But  within  a  few  days  I  received  a  boiise'furnisher'B 
advertiaement,  in  which  the  necessary  articles  for  a 
"  saloon-parlor  "  are  enumerated.  I  auppoae  that  what 
is  meant  is  what  in  the  hest  English  of  the  day  ia 
called  a  drawing-room.  This  new  name  is  worth  a 
passing  notice  because  of  its  illustFation  of  the  pre- 
teutioua  vulgarity  into  which  the  aspiration  for  ele- 
gance is  apt  to  lead  too  many  aspirants.  "  Parlor," 
meaning  a  room  for  conversation,  is  a  good  word; 
"  drawing-room,"  a  room  ihto  which  people  withdraw 
themselves  from  dinner,  is  not  quite  so  good,  but  still 
IS  good  enough  ;  but  "  saloon  "  ie  a  pretentious  word, 
which,  although  it  was  in  common  use  in  England 
not  long  Hgo,  has  not  much  English  flavor,  and  the 
romhiiiation  of  it  with  "parlor"  makes  as  bad  and 
offensive  h  pbiase  aa  conld  well  be  concocted.' 

What  I  have  said  on  this  subject  merely  gives 
warning,  by  illustration,  against  a  tendency  which  is 
likely  to  manifeat  itaelf  in  those  who  deliberately  un- 
dertake to  make  their  English  elegant,  an  effort  al- 
most sure  to  end  in  disaster.  Better  make  slips  in 
grammar  or  in  spelling  now  and  then  than  affect  ele- 
gance of  language,  —  far  better  than  misuse  it  in  the 
way  in  which,  for  example,  "  predicate  "  and  "  trans- 
pire "  are  misused  so  often.  As  I  have  before  said, 
they  who  speak  the  hest  English  are  they  who  take 
no  thought  as  to  their  speech,  either  as  to  the  worda 

iSInCB  oritiDg  this  pssugs  I  bive  iMrned  that  tha  pbrue  "saloon- 
fMirlor"  hmd  id  origin  in  llie  building  IrEde,  ■nd  that  thej  who  aw  it 
apply  it  to  a  drRwing-rooiD  that  ig  made  by  throwiog  vhat  used  to  ba 
front  and  back  parlor,  or  dnliriiig-coom  aad  diaiug^oom,  int«  one  Urg«i 
uloooJilie  apaitmiDt. 
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they  use,  or  as  to  their  way  of  using  them.  The  mas- 
tery of  their  mother  toogue  has  come  to  them  from 
aBsociation,  from  social  and  intellectual  training,  and 
from  an  acquuntance  with  the  writings  of  the  best 
authors.  For  this  way  of  learning  to  speak  and  write 
English  well  there  is  no  substitute ;  although  intelli- 
gent endeavor  may  do  somewhat  in  later  years  to  su[h 
ply  the  lack  of  these  advantages  in  early  life.  Even 
then,  however,  the  same  end  must  be  obtained  by 
substantially  the  same  means.  You  may  learn  a  sci- 
ence by  dint  of  persevering  application  ;  you  cannot 
so  learn  to  speak  *and  write  your  mother  tongue.  If 
you  hear  poor  English  and  read  poor  English,  you 
will  pretty  surely  speak  poor  English  and  write  poor 
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"  Cursor  Muudi,"  353. 

(f.46. 

dancing  attendance,  498. 

danger,  9. 

dare,  397. 

Danrin,  49. 

dative  case,  387. 

dative  (Latin),  434. 

daughter,  1  TO. 

(Mu(,  448. 

Defoe,  404. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  334,  346. 

Delhi,  63,  100. 

demean,  396. 

Derbj,  63. 

Desbroeses,  101. 

devotee,  444. 

Dickeng,  Charles,  98,  364. 

"  Dictes  and  Sayings,"  etc,  4 

different  than,  398. 

different  to,  397. 

differ  from,  450. 

differ  irilh,  450. 

Digbj,  Eenelm,  343. 

dilemma,  44T. 

Dionyains  Thrax,  334. 

directly,  413. 

disgnK,  65. 

dishonest,  B5. 

(fit,  148. 

dog,'36. 
donate,  403. 

Doran,  Dr.,  31. 

down,  449. 

dramttiit  ptrmiux,  3B8. 

drawing-room,  503. 

duke,  33. 

Dn  Mauiier,  309. 

dntj,  34. 
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?  final,  256,  257. 

e,  pronunciation  of,  12. 

e,  superfluous  terminal,  256. 

fa,  pronunciation  of,  22. 

earn  for  erne,  257. 

earth,  66. 

eau,  41. 
*  Educational  Monthly,"  429. 

«>',  pronunciation  of,  22. 

ei,  Irish  pronunciation  of,  82. 

either,  179,396. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  279. 

Elizabethan  Era,  Memorandums 
of  English  Pronunciation  in, 
20. 

Ellis,  Alexander,  87, 137, 138, 171, 
196,391. 

Ellis,  Clement,  19. 

England,  230. 

English  Pronunciation,  Memoran- 
dums of,  38,  83,  244. 

"  English  Schoolmaster,"  200. 

employee,  443. 

endemic,  464. 

en  passant^  397. 

epidemic,  464. 

er  (suffix),  469. 

ere  while,  497. 

err,  67. 

.esjmty  472. 

Etherege,  19,  339. 

eundum  est  mihi,  434. 

Euphuists,  497. 

event,  461. 

eventuality,  459. 

€centn€ly  460. 

Everett,  Edward,  120. 

every  once  in  a  while,  410. 

e volute,  455. 

exy  pronunciation  of,  56. 

execute,  424. 

extra,  373. 

extraordinary,  26. 

fiUcon,  245. 

Farqnhar,  238. 

fast,  375. 

"  Fatal  Dowry,"  371. 

"  Father  Hubburd's  Tale,"  227. 

fault,  245. 

feel  bad,  480. 

feel  badly,  480% 

fdl,  396. 


female,  390. 

tire,  408. 

foot,  30. 

"  Fopling  Flutter,  Sir,"  19,  339. 

Ford,  John,  442. 

Freeman,  Edward,  461. 

Frith,  John,  402. 

fruit,  35. 

full,  27,  30. 

Furnesn,  Mrs.,  349. 

9y  51. 

"  Galatea,  Cruise  of,"  406,  408. 

Gardiner,  Bishop,  152. 

Garrick,  67. 

Gascoigne,  191. 

Gataker,  126. 

"  GentUe  Sinner,"  19. 

gentleman,  363. 

"  Gentleman  of  Venice,"  44Sr. 

geologer,  469. 

ghy  pronunciation  of,  144. 

Gibson,  Thomas,  245. 

••  Gil  Bias,"  448. 

Gilchrist,  342. 

Gill,  Alexander,  164. 

girl,  53. 

Gladstone,  Dr.,  209. 

"  Glosik,"  215. 

god,  26. 

gold,  34. 

g>od,  30. 
orges,  Sir  Arthnr,  18. 
"Government  of   the  Tongae/' 

440. 
governments,  492. 
governor,  254. 
Gower,  John,  242. 
grammar  schools,  276. 
grant,  60. 
grantee,  444. 

grass,  60. 
ray,  Thomas,  338,  340,342,846. 
mat,  109. 
Grimm,  Jacob,  855. 
goard,  53. 
guild,  70. 
GuildhaU,  70. 
guilt,  70. 

had,  434. 

had  n't  oughter,  427. 

had  rather,  427. 


HaJdemim.  ProfesMt  S.  8.,  197. 

interpreUd,  493. 

Hale.  Sir  Matthew,  252.  257. 

iQto,  412. 

half,  SI. 

invest,  490. 

hall  an  «je,  4d9. 

irka,  498. 

hnlf  and.  93. 

iron,  82. 

half  and  half,  93. 

"  I  aaye,  aaja  I,"  357. 

"  Half  Pennywonh  of  Wit,"  827, 

»™  (suffix),  469. 

"HamlM,"  19,  84.408. 

Ut  (suffix).  469. 

hard.  61. 

ue  (auffiK),  469. 

Hart,  John,  160. 

jeBaitieal.  385. 

Jolmeon,  Dr.,  36,  169,  S30,  S8S. 

hSTe,  434. 

-  Havelok."  853. 

Jonea,  J.  M.  D.,  239. 

UailitC,  Williain,  45S. 

Jonson,  Ben,  65,  277,  341,  350. 

hearth,  66.  69. 

Hebrew,  384. 

juitapow.  457. 

hector.  3M. 

HgIh,  Arthur,  340,  34S,  346,  347. 

Kemble.  John  Philip,  443. 

Henry  111-,  S3I. 

kennel.  462. 

her.  396. 

kerchief,  426. 

"  Hero  Carthew."  IS. 

ketch,  13. 

herod.  383- 

kind,  53. 

Hevwood,  Thomaa.  20.  371. 

King.  Hnmphrey.  227. 

"  High  Life  below  Stain,"  450. 

him,  396. 

lady,  363,  370. 

■'  hire  a  hall,"  484. 

Latidor,  Walter  Savage,  346. 35T 

Latham,  DC,  255. 

HobbBB,  Thomas,  345. 

Latimer,  Bishup,  245. 

hog.  27! 

Holland,  Sir  H.,  375. 

laughter,  170. 

W,25. 

holpcn,  446. 

Layamon.  354. 

hoii;;,  aO. 

"Laynmon'a  BrDt,"231. 

■■  Honest  Whore,"  448, 

leei^h,  471. 

leeclicratt.  471. 

"  Hadibras,"  236. 

I^icegter.  Earl  of,  S34. 

Hnme,  l>nvid,  342. 

leiaure,  13. 

hurly-burly,  498, 

lie,  396. 

Hu«ley,  49, 

lief,  499. 

lieutenant.  242. 

1,  pronundation  of,  14,  19,  21. 

Ully.  WiUiam,  266. 

I'd.  428, 

line.  488. 

identical,  498. 

Ik,  Goal,  pronnnctation  of,  81. 

ie.  termioal,  256,  857. 

Lloyd.  241. 
Locke,  John.  105. 

I  gone,  271. 
1 11, 270. 

lord,  61. 

nd,  428. 

lom,  61 . 

impel,  t>00. 

Lounsbnry.  Profewor.  19.  206. 

in,4l2. 

"Lore  in  a  Maw,"  371. 

index.  21,  449. 

■'lever's  Melancholv,"  448. 

individual,  389. 

■'  LoTe'a  Labor '»  Lo'st,"  6,  348 

I  never  did  [16. 

Lowe,  Robert.  115,  209. 

in  fanll,  447. 

Lowth,  Biahop,  348. 

ingentutj,  396. 

Lf  dgaie,  245. 
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nif  first  consonant,  45. 
Macaalay,  Thomas  B.,  120,  255, 

276. 
"  Macbeth,"  5. 
Hadvi^,  Professor,  267. 
Maetzner,  Professor,  267. 
make  way,  410. 
mal,  500. 
mamma,  40. 
man,  390. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  352. 
mancenvre,  455. 
many,  13. 

March,  Prof.  F.  A.,  123. 
"  Manage  Force,"  366. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  210. 
"  Marmion,"  438. 
Marshall,  George,  164. 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  98. 
Massiuger,  Thomas,  237,  371. 
may,  403. 

•nib,  pronunciation  of,  71. 
me,  396. 

ihea  domina,  147. 
medicine,  470. 
Melmoth,  398. 
memoranda,  415. 
memorandum,  21,  449L 
merchant,  64. 
"MeryTalys,  AC.,"18. 
"  Michaelmas  Term,"  247. 
Middleton,  Thomas,  227, 237,  247, 

442. 
Milton,  John,  18,  236,  437. 
"  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  18. 
miscreant,  383. 
mob.  485. 
Moli^re,  365. 
morale,  472. 
Mordecai,  354. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  351. 
Morris,  Dr.,  267,  312. 
mortgngee,  444. 
MuUer,  Prof.  Max,  183. 
mutual,  396. 

naked,  1^. 
near,  415. 

neck-handkerchief,  425. 
neither,  396. 
neotcrism,  304. 
nephew,  74. 
new,  54. 


Newman,  Professor,  58,  249. 

next,  415. 

Nichols,  338. 

nominee,  444. 

none,  27,  29. 

not,  26. 

Nott,  Dr.,  210. 

number,  493. 

o,  pronunciation  of,  27. 

of  age,  411. 

old,  411. 

00 f  pronunciation  of,  81. 

organer,  469. 

origin  of  language,  44. 

Ormin,  152. 

"Ormulum,"  156,  231,  354. 

our  Mr.,  493. 

our  special,  493. 

p,46. 

palm,  81. 

Palmer,  Samuel,  344,  357. 

paraly»ie,  469. 

Parliament,  70. 

parlor,  502. 

Parr,  Louisa,  15. 

Parsons,  Governor,  432. 

part,  414. 

particle,  413. 

"Paston  Letters,"  18,  223. 

patentee,  444. 

payee,  444. 

pear,  140. 

Pecock,  351. 

people,  22. 

pcnlous,  64. 

Perry's  Dictionary,  57. 

person,  64,  386. 

personality,   476. 

personalty,  476. 

Pharaohs,  384. 

"  Pharsalia,"  20. 

Phelp,  Rev.  P.  IL,  17. 

Philip  II.,  422. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  431,  442. 

Phonetic  alphabet,  1 88. 

physician,  470. 

physicist,  470. 

physics,  470. 

"Piers  the  Plowman,"  352. 

pique,  21. 

Pitman  (phonetic),  187,  208. 
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"Pizarro/'n3. 

plague,  13. 

please  find  inclosed,  492. 

pocket-handkerchief,  425. 

political,  472. 

politique f  472. 

ponere,  457. 

Pope,  Alexander,  145,  254. 

populace,  371. 

popular,  363. 

pore,  61. 

pork,  61. 

poser,  457. 

possessiye  case,  288. 

poultryist,  471. 

predicate,  391. 

pretty  middlin',  17. 

*'  Prince8.s  of  Thule,"  477. 

"  Promptorum  Parvulorum,'*  343. 

proper  names,  pronunciation   of, 

62. 
propose,  396. 
psalter,  245. 
pure,  33. 
Puttenham,  394. 

quote,  247. 
quoth  he,  497. 

r,  47. 

r,  Irish  pronunciation  of,  82. 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  279,  341. 

Ralph,  247. 

rascality,  476. 

rascalry,  476. 

reality,  476. 

realm,  245. 

realty,  476. 

receipt,  70. 

recollect,  414. 

referee,  444. 

remember,  414. 

rendered,  493. 

re^iiuiAicay  454. 

restaurant,  361. 

resurrect,  402. 

resurrection  ize,  402. 

resuscitated  dreadful,  496. 

reveiate,  402. 

rheum,  35. 

right  off  the  reel,  16. 

Robert  of  linmne,  353. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  231,  353. 


Roby's  Grammar,  267. 

Rochester,  126. 

"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  426. 

romanesque,  378. 

"  Romannc  of  the  Rose,"  19. 

Rome,  34. 

rood,  30. 

roof,  30. 

root,  30. 

Rowley  Poems,  32. 

"  Royal  King,"  etc.,  20,  371. 

rules  high,  487. 

Ruskin,  John,  416. 

Ruthwell  Runes,  354,  355. 

safe,  397. 

soffessCf  472. 

saloon -parlor,  500. 

"  Saturday  Reyiew,"  452. 

savage,  245. 

saw,  225. 

Sayce,  Rev.  A.  H.,  210. 

scandalous,  3. 

schedule,  69.  » 

schism,  69. 

scissors,  69. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  276,  438. 

seat,  169. 

second  person  singular,  445. 

self -same,  497. 

sergeant,  64. 

servant,  64,  69. 

set,  396. 

sewer,  126. 

Shakespeare,  5,  84,  344,  442,  443. 

shares,  3. 

Shaw,  Samuel,  3.56. 

Shtiwangunk,  100. 

she  (noun),  97. 

siiear,  4. 

sheers,  3. 

shell,  148. 

Shenstone,   340,    342,    343,    346, 

357. 
Shendan,  228,  387. . 
"  She  Would  if  she  Could,"  339. 
shift,  498. 
shire,  4. 
shire  town,  23. 
Shirley,    James,    126,    371,  408, 

442. 
**  Shoe-maker's  Holiday,"  234. 
Sidney,  Sir  PhQip,  243,  279,  343. 
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Silent  letters  in  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, 248. 
Bin,  27. 

"  Sir  Harry  Wildair."  238. 
Skeat,  Kev.  Walter,  234. 
Slingsby,  Sir  Henrv,  244. 
Smart,  B.  H.,  17,197. 
Smith,  Sydney,  357. 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  160. 
snake,  13. 
sole,  81. 

toll,  343.  ^ 

somebody's  else,  454.     *^ 
Sophocles,  387. 
soul,  81. 

Southey,  Robert,  276,  402. 
speak,  407. 
8p€cicdit€f  475. 
speciality,  475. 
specialty,  475. 
Spenser.  Edmund,  235. 
spirimality,  476. 
spiritualty,  476. 
stands  upon,  499. 
Steele,  254,  346,  356. 
Sterne,  Laurence,  446. 
stew,  34. 
St.  John,  346. 
stone,  29. 

Stormonth's  Dictionary,  patsim. 
Strype,  157. 
snicide,  411. 
suitable,  397. 
Sweet,  Henry,  197. 
Swift.  Dean,  342,  345,  347,  356. 
Sylvester,  400. 

f,  46. 

t  for  ed,  256. 

"Table  Traits/' 21. 

Tacitus,  347. 

take  it,  499. 

talk,  407. 

tandem,  485. 

task,  60. 

technique,  493. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  110. 

Terence,  387. 

Terre  Haute,  100. 

M,  54. 

Thackeray,  William  M.,  271,  376, 

407. 
the.  411. 


their,  416. 

thou  lovest,  446. 

thous,  445. 

Tivoli.  63. 

to  have,  397. 

topsy-turvy,  498. 

trait,  21. 

transpire,  391. 

Trench,  Archbishop,  431,  442. 

Trevisa  232. 

"  Troilus  and  Cressida/'  442,  476. 

TroUope,  Anthony,  407,  412. 

Trumbull,  178. 

trustee,  444. 

truths,  54. 

tuppence,  63. 

"  Twelfth  Night,"  442. 

Tyndale,  344,  351,  352. 

Tyndall,  49. 

u,  pronunciation  of,  29,  38. 
11,  lankee,  36. 
unaccented  vowels,  78. 
unique,  375. 
unto,  33. 

Unwin,  Mrs.,  348. 
up,  449. 

Van  Schaik.  lOl. 

vase,  26. 

vault,  245. 

'*View  of  the  Present  State  of 

Ireland,"  235. 
virtue,  66. 

"  Visible  Speech,"  25. 
vocation,  404. 
volvere,  456. 

"  walk  and  conversation,"  485. 
Walker,  John,  6,  10,  56,  57,  68, 

166. 
Waller's  "  Vindication,"  479. 
Wallis,  John,  16,  23. 
Walter,  247. 

Walton,  Isaak,  252,  256. 
Warbiirton,  Bishop,  342. 
Warter,  J.  Wood,  346. 
Warwick.  63,  100. 
Webster's  Dictionary,  p<issim, 
were,  144. 

"Westward  Ho."  140. 
Weymouth,  Kielinrd  Fnuicis,  200. 
ivh,  pruuuuciatiou  uf,  61. 


